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Bureau  of  insular  affairs,  War  Department, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


War  Department,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  17, 190S. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  description  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  prepared  in  this  Bureau  by  the  compilation  division,  of 
which  Mr.  Beall  is  chief,  in  compliance  with  your  request  contained  in 
tout  letter  of  January  6,  1903,  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  compilation 
division . 

Very  respectfully, 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Dr.   OUSTATO  NlSDSRLEIN, 

Member  in  Charge  of  Exposition  Board,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(Through  the  Civil  Governor.) 

Office  of  the  Civil  Governor, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  88,  1903. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Dr.  Niederlein,  approving  the  publication  of 
the  description  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  requested. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt, 
Civil  Governor. 
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BRIEF  CHRONOLOGICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  EXPOSITION  BOARD  AND  THE 
COLLECTION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 
EXHIBIT.  

After  a  conference  in  the  spring  of  1902,  President  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary Root,  and  Governor  Taft  decided  that  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  should  devote  at  least  $350,000  to  the  preparation  of  a 
thoroughly  creditable  exhibit  for  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  Anxious 
to  secure  a  decided  success,  Governor  Taft,  before  returning  to  the 
Islands,  endeavored  to  increase  this  amount  by  soliciting  assistance  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  which  was  quite  as  interested  as 
was  the  Insular  Government  in  making  the  Philippine  Exhibit  a  special 
feature  of  the  Fair.  He  succeeded  in  having  promised  to  him  an  allot- 
ment of  $100,000.  The  Philippine  Commission  soon  after  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

The  question  nf  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Government 
(or  exposition  purposes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St  Louis  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  having  been  raised  by  the  President  [of  the  Commission]  and  the  matter  hav- 
ing been  discussed  at  some  length  by  the  Commission,  it  was  agreed  that  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  money  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
appropriated,  and  the  President  was  directed  to  cable  this  fact  to  the  .United 
States  together  with  a  request  for  a  competent  man  to  come  to  the  Islands  to 
prepare  such  an  exhibit  with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  of  a 
further  appropriation  should  the  conditions  upon  investigation  seem  to  demand 


At  about  that  time  Hon.  John  Barrett,  commissioner-general  to  Asia 
and  Australia  for  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  came  to  these  Islands  to 
interest  Filipinos  and  Americans  in  a  comprehensive  participation  by 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  illustrated  charac- 
teristically the  responsibility  of  the  World's  Fair  expert  called  to  assist 
the  Insular  Government  in  making  a  creditable  showing,  saying : 

There  is  soon  coming  out  from  America  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Niederlein,  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  a  competent  expert  who  will  take  general 
charge  of  the  Philippine  participation;  who  was  selected  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  available  men,  and  I  believe  he  will  meet  your  expectations. 
With  him  will  be  associated  one  or  more  representative  Filipinos,  but  to  make 
sure  that  the  exhibits  from  the  Archipelago  represent  oil  interests,  I  would  urge 
upon  you,  business  men,  to  select  from  your  number  a  committee  to  coiiperate  with 
the  Government  commission;  let  these  men  be  those  who  will  be  unselfish  and 
who  will  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  business  community  and  not  for  their 
individual  interests.     A  great  deal  wilt   depend  upon  that  characteristic. 
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Professor  Lyon  expressed  himself  in  similar  terms. 

Mr.  Niederlein,  chief  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museums,  former  commissioner  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  the 
Paris,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta  expositions,  vice-president  for  the  French 
Colonial  Exhibition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  United  States  Commercial  Commission  to  China 
in  1898  and  1899,  etc.,  and  who  shortly  before  (1900-1903)  had  re- 
established the  French  Colonial  Museum  (now  called  "Muaee  Com- 
mercial de  l'Office  Colonial  du  Ministere  dee  Colonies,"  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  Paris),  was  called  by  cable  August  29  to  take  charge  of  the  col- 
lecting and  classifying  of  the  Philippine  exhibit.  On  his  arrival  in 
Manila  he  presented  a  plan  to  the  Philippine  Civil  Commission;  he  also 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  museum  and  the  holding  of  a  prelim- 
inary exposition,  the  founding  of  a  Philippine  Academy  or  Institute  oi 
Science,  Art,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  with  the  object  of  uniting  promi- 
nent professional  men,  Government  officials,  teachers,  priests,  economists, 
men  of  science  and  art,  men  prominent  in  business  and  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  mining,  for  cooperation  in  making  a  full  exploration  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  collaboration  for  a  brilliant  Philippine  display 
of  the  resources  and  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  necessary  instructions  and  information  for  collecting,  preparing, 
and  shipping  the  expected  exhibits  having  been  prepared  by  him,  Novem- 
ber 8  Governor  Taf  t  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Bureaus  of  the  Insular 
Government  and  all  provincial  and  municipal  officers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  requesting  them  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  making  the 
exhibit  a  success.  Act  No.  514,  creating  "a  commission  to  secure, 
organize,  and  make  an  exhibit  of  Philippine  products,  manufactures,  art, 
ethnology,  and  education  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,"  Novem- 
ber 11,  1903,  set  aside  $250,000,  United  States  currency,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  days  later  Gustavo  Niederlein  and  Pedro  A.  Paterno  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Exposition  Board,  with  Mr.  Leon  M.  Guerrero 
as  secretary.  November  17  Mr.  George  P.  linden,  Mt.  A.  E.  Eaca- 
milla,  and  Miss  E.  H.  Boss  were  appointed  curator,  interpreter  and  assist- 
ant secretary,  and  stenographer,  respectively.  Instructions,  information, 
and  classifications  in  Spanish  and  the  Tagalog,  Visayan,  Uocano,  Vicol, 
Pampanga,  and  Pangasinan  dialects  were  published.  Up  to  date  51,500 
of  such  pamphlets  have  been  printed  and  distributed.  The  Exposition 
Board  then  circulated  letters  to  the  number  of  116,000,  of  which  13,000 
were  in  English,  98,500  in  Spanish,  and  5,000  in  Tagalog,  among  proper 
persons  and  organizations,  and  every  prominent  firm  in  the  directory. 
Posters  in  English,  Spanish,  Tagalog,  VJBayan,  Vicol,  Uocano,  Pam- 
panga, and  Pangasinan.  30,000  in  all,  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
exposition  and  the  wishes  of  the  Exposition  Board,  were  distributed 
among  numerous  committees  gradually  appointed  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago.    These  posters  were  made  in  imitation  of  World's  Fair  poster?. 
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having  upon  them  the  pictures  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt, 
and  Jefferson,  Napoleon,  Rizal,  and  Governor  Taft.  The  same  design 
was  applied  to  30,000  Diplomas  of  Grateful  Recognition,  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Philippine  Exposition  Board  for  the  St.  Louis  Universal  Exposition  of  1904 

has  the  honor  to  award  this  diploma  of  grateful  recognition  to for 

the  receipt  of  his  valuable  contribution  to  tbe  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of 
1004,  the  preliminary  exposition  to  be  held  in  Manila  in  1003,  the  Permanent 
Museum  of  Philippine  Product*  in  the  capital  of  these  Islands,  and  to  tender  its 
thanks  to  him  for  the  aid  thus  rendered  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  Philippine 
Government  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  these  Islands. 

Dr.  William  F.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums,  and  Mr.  Carson  Taylor  were  appointed  chairman  of  the  Expo- 
sition Board  and  disbursing  officer,  respectively,  at  about  this  time. 
The  Board  held  its  sessions  in  the  Ayuntamiento,  where  its  members 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  members  of  the  Civil  Commission, 
heads  of  Bureaus  interested  in  the  exposition  work,  and  the  provincial 
governors  who  were  then  in  Manila  to  be  instructed  in  census  work  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  J.  P.  Sanger. 

The  Exposition  Board  states  with  pleasure  that  it  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  exceptionally  disinterested  collaboration  of  many  provin- 
cial governors  and  municipal  committees.  By  this  exposition  work  the 
Filipino  people  have  given  a  proof  of  their  patriotic  pride,  which  has 
induced  them  to  make  a  great  effort  in  order  that  the  resources  and  con- 
ditions of  their  country  may  appear  in  a  dignified  manner  before  the 
civilized  world.  While  in  the  Ayuntamiento  all  necessary  preparations 
for  successful  work  were  made,  but  the  positive  work  began  when  the 
Board  moved,  January,  1903,  to  its  present  premises,  Calle  General  So- 
lano, No.  384,  San  Miguel.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Board's  corres- 
pondence and  general  propaganda  work  it  may  be  stated  that,  outside  of 
tbe  enumerated  pamphlets  and  circulars,  50,000  letter  heads  and 
15,000  second  sheets,  111,600  envelopes,  over  102,000  cards,  and  18,000 
printed  labels  were  used.  The  employees  of  the  Exposition  Board  have 
worked  hard  and  are  entitled  to  high  praise  for  the  work  done  throughout 
the  year  without  interruption. 

A  number  of  committees  were  called  into  life,  and  the  system  of  con- 
tracts and  of  sending  out  of  special  collectors  adopted.  The  first  con- 
tracts were  made  with  Government  Departments,  particularly  with 
Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  large  credits  were  opened 
to  the  same  for  important  collections  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Exposition 
Board  in  a  given  time.  Mr.  Albert  P.  Wright,  Mr.  John  3.  Gillies, 
and  Mr.  Valentine  Wilson  were  engaged  as  collectors  to  go  into  the 
provinces,  obtain  proper  exhibits,  and  instruct  the  people  and  the  com- 
mittees how  to  aid  the  Board  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  a  worthy  exhibit 
of  the  resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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The  collecting  of  exhibits  was  made  aa  eaay  as  possible  by  exempting 
exhibitors  from  taxes  on  exhibits ;  by  free  postage  on  packages  up  to  4 
pounds;  free  telegraph  privileges,  and  free  transportation  on  United 
States  Army  transports  and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  Foreign  shipping 
firms  and  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railway  gave  free  transportation  to 
exposition  materials. 

At  the  beginning  the  Board  failed  in  many  endeavors,  notwithstanding 
the  hearty  support  given  by  the  American,  Filipino,  and  Spanish  press. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  in  the  provinces,  due  principally  to  the 
governors,  who,  as  before  stated,  had  assembled  in  Manila  and  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  Exposition  work  in  the  address  of  welcome  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft  at  the  official  reception  in  the  Ayuntamiento  December  15, 
through  the  speech  of  Mr.  Niederlein,  and  afterwards,  on  December  19, 
in  the  office  of  the  Exposition  Board,  where  special  instructions  and  a 
mass  of  literature  were  given  to  them.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to 
nearly  every  educated  man  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  including 
prominent  Government  employees  in  the  different  Bureaus,  teachers, 
postmasters,  telegraph  operators,  Constabulary  officers,  and  officers  of  the 
Army. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  cooperation  of  all  officers  of  the 
Army  was  requested,  through  the  War  Department,  in  making  the  war 
exhibit  one  which  Bhould  fully  illustrate  the  achievements  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  Philippines  in  military  as  well  as  administrative 
capacities. 

After  the  provincial  committees  had  been  formed  nearly  50,000  circu- 
lars, together  with  other  printed  matter,  were  distributed  to  them,  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  other  municipal  officers. 

The  Board,  however,  Boon  found  out  that  its  best  reliance  for  the 
success  of  a  Philippine  Islands  exhibit  would  be  unlimited  funds  to  be 
used  at  the  last  moment  when  no  more  gratuitous  contributions  could 
be  expected.  On  December  4  President  Francis,  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  granted  a  request  to  transfer  to  the  Philippine  Expo- 
sition Board  all  the  royalties  for  concessions  on  the  site  of  the  Philippine 
exhibit  in  St.  Louis,  which  meant  an  estimated  increase  of  about 
$100,000  in  funds. 

The  Board  suggested  to  the  Exposition  Company  the  investment  of 
the  $100,000  allotted  by  it  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grounds  at  St.  Louis,  to  be  superintended  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wilson.  It  also  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  public  museum,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  such  a  museum  more 
attractive  and  useful,  it  invited,  through  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  American  manufacturers  to  participate  in  its  establishment 
by  sending  out  agricultural  implements  and  other  goods  suitable  to  the 
Islands.  Preliminary  provincial  expositions  in  the  capital  of  each  prov- 
ince were  suggested  to  the  provincial  governors.  The  influence  of  the 
press,  of  organizations  and  individuals,  and  of  the  apostolic  delegate  was 
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solicited.  The  interest  of  manufacturers  was  incited  by  demonstrating 
to  them  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  town  or  city  expositions 
and  inviting  them  to  exhibit  their  cigars,  cigarettes,  artistic  furniture, 
gold  and  silver  ware,  products  of  art  and  of  domestic  industries,  etc.,  in 
the  permanent  museum.  Finally  the  Board  proposed  to  give  the  pro- 
vincial governors  pecuniary  aid,  inviting  them  to  state  the  amount  re- 
quired to  collect  creditable  exhibits  in  their  provinces  for  the  museum 
and  World's  Fair. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  support  of  as 
many  collaborators  as  possible,  even  the  census  enumerators  being  in- 
duced to  join  our  staff.  Governor  Taft  urged  all  Government  authori- 
ties throughout  the  Islands,  by  telegram  and  circular  letter,  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  coveted  success.  A  Manila  journal,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Board's  endeavors,  said  editorially : 

The  Philippines  must  not  neglect  its  opportunities  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
A  good  appropriation  has  been  made  for  our  exhibit.  A  capable  Board  is  in  charge 
and  the  work  progresses  favorably,  but  what  U  most  needed  is  the  holding  up  of 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by  the  business  men  of  these  Islands. 

In  order  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  soliciting  and  collecting  of 
exhibits,  the  Exposition  Board  requested  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  to  prepare  Part  I  of  its  catalogue  in  the  form  of  a  precise 
description  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  part  is  compiled  principally 
from  the  exhaustive  data  supplied  by  the  departments  of  the  Insular 
Bureaus  and  the  military  authorities  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Beall,  chief  of  the  compilation  and  translating 
division,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  C.  R.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

Notwithstanding  the  failures  in  its  many  endeavors  for  immediate 
success,  the  Exposition  Board,  on  January  12,  was  able  to  make  a  satis- 
factory showing  of  its  activity  and  energy.  January  15,  when  all  the 
municipal  presidents  had  gathered  together  in  the  capital  of  each  prov- 
ince, the  Board  asked  the  different  governors,  by  telegraph,  for  lists  of 
exhibits  to  be  reasonably  expected,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  preliminary  exposition  or  the  permanent  museum  of  the  Exposition 
Board  would  be  opened  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22. 

Not  content  with  the  promises  made  by  the  provincial  governors  and 
committees,  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  producers  of  all  sorts,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  the  Board  sent  throughout  the  Islands 
a  number  of  collectors  to  gather  exhibits,  and  advanced  money  to  school- 
teachers and  scientific  collectors  to  enable  them  to  aid  in  increasing  its 
collections.  It  also  subsidized  such  exploring  expeditions  as  that  of  Br. 
Freer  to  Paragua,  with  Dr.  Sherman,  Messrs.  Applegate,  McCaskey,  and 
Merrill  as  companions, ,  in  order  to  secure  large  quantities  of  gutta- 
percha, almaciga,  wood,  photographs,  and  products  of  all  sorts.  During 
this  time  printed  matter  and  circulars  were  freely  distributed,  many 
visits  from  exposition  committees  were  received,  and  a  bureau  of  infor- 
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mation  started,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  identity  of  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition  with  those  of  business  men  and  their  expectations  in 
future  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  world  at 
large.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Pedro  A.  Faterno  the  members  and 
employees  of  the  Board  visited  a  large  number  of  prominent  people  and 
families  in  order  to  secure  superior  exhibits.  An  insurance  policy 
against  loss  by  fire  was  taken  out.  The  Board's  premises  were  beauti- 
fied, electric  lights  installed,  showcases  and  glassware  acquired,  and  two 
houses  for  orchids  erected  by  Mr.  Manuel  de  Yriarte.  Finally  2,000 
invitations  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Civil  Governor,  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  and  the  Exposition  Board  for  the  opening  of  the 
museum  on  Washington's  Birthday,  its  rooms  being  well  filled  with 
thousands  of  selected  exhibits,  obtained  from  over  a  hundred  exhibitors. 

The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  Governor  Taft,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, Major-General  Davis,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  consular  body, 
the  chiefs  of  Departments  of  the  Civil  Government,  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  other  invited  guests. 

This  first  step  of  the  Exposition  Board  was  considered  a  great  success, 
and  the  favorable  comments  enthusiastically  given  greatly  influenced  the 
Filipino  people  at  large  to  make  further  contributions. 

After  the  opening  of  the  museum,  numerous  though  relatively  small 
collections  arrived  from  Tarlac,  Zambales,  Sorsogon,  Abra,  and  other 
provinces  or  were  sent  by  the  collectors,  whose  number  had  now  been  in- 
creased. A  number  of  exceptional  collections  had  to  be  purchased.  A 
few  days  after  the  opening  Mr.  Niederlein  made  a  trip  to  the  southern 
islands — Paragua,  Jolo,  Basilan,  and  Mindanao— augmenting  collections 
and  arranging  a  concession  for  a  great  Moro  village  in  the  Philippine 
grounds  in  St.  Louis.  An  important  contract  was  made  with  Father 
Algue  for  the  reproduction  of  a  first-class  meteorological  observatory  at 
St.  Louis,  and  for  a  series  of  important  relief  maps,  among  which  there 
was  to  be  an  economic  map  110  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in  width. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  Macomb,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Information,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  took  charge  of  the 
military  exhibit.  By  a  cablegram  dated  March  7  the  Exposition  Board 
was  notified  that  by  a  new  agreement  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition a  further  amount  of  $100,000  was  secured  for  the  exposition  work 
in  St.  Louis,  under  the  condition  that  this  sum  should  be  refunded  by 
the  Insular  Government  in  case  the  Exposition  Company  should  not  be 
reimbursed  by  Congress  after  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

The  collection  of  material  for  the  exposition  was  energetically  pursued, 
and  500  showcases,  12,000  glass  jars,  and  other  material  to  hold  the 
expected  collections  were  ordered. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  were  over  4,900  exhibits,  of  which  384  be- 
longed to  the  educational  department;  282  to  the  department  of  art; 
1,298  to  the  liberal  arts;  498  to  the  department  of  manufactures;  602 
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to  the  department  of  agriculture;  279  to  the  department  of  forestry; 
472  to  the  department  of  mining;  831  to  the  department  of  fish  and 
game;  973  to  the  department  of  ethnology,  etc. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  museum  was  also  opened  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  because  of  the  great  number  of  people  interested  in  the  col- 
lections on  hand.  During  that  month  all  the  details  for  an  architectural 
contest  for  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Philippine  grounds  in  St 
Louis  were  outlined  and  awards  fixed.  The  architectural  contest  was 
held  in  May  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edgar  K.  Bourne,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Architecture,  and  the  following  prizes  were  awarded:  First 
prize  of  1,000  pesos  to  A.  E.  Anderson  and  Ouy  H,  Mahurin,  second 
prize  of  750  pesos  to  B.  de  la  Rosa,  third  prize  of  600  pesos  to  Guillermo 
Gardiner,  and  fourth  prize  of  250  pesos  to  Isabelo  Tampinco.  In  April 
also,  in  order  to  properly  receive  and  display  the  incoming  collections, 
the  adjoining  building,  known  by  the  name  of  "La  Giralda,"  was  rented. 
Soon  afterwards  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  forestry,  mining  and 
industrial  products  were  installed  therein,  filling  the  building  at  once. 
The  Government  Laboratories  were  now  extensively  used  for  assays  and 
other  investigations.  The  offer  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  to  loan  its 
fiber  expert,  Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  an  exhaustive 
fiber  exhibit  was  gratefully  accepted.  With  the  books  loaned  and 
donated  by  Mr.  Pedro  A.  Paterno  and  books  bought  by  Mr.  Nieder- 
lein  for  consultation,  a  library  was  formed  and  opened  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  After  the  arrival  of  an  expert  anthropologist,  Dr. 
Daniel  Folkmar,  interesting  plaster  casts  were  made  of  characteristic 
types  representing  the  races  of  the  Islands.  This  collection  has  grad- 
ually become  of  high  scientific  value  in  connection  with  measurements 
and  photographs  made  for  a  comparative  study  of  races  and  their  mix- 
tures. On  April  15  the  collections  had  increased  to  6,000"  exhibits.  Up 
to  this  date  only  $18,000  had  been  expended.  In  April  Colonel  Heis- 
tand,  adjutant-general,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  all  military  commanders,  officers,  and  men.  In  the  same  month 
Mr.  Hager,  pedagogical  expert,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  educational 
exhibit.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Dr.  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the 
Exposition  Board,  arrived  in  company  with  Vice-Governor  Wright.  He 
came  to  inspect  the  exposition  work  and  its  progress,  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Philippine  Commission,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the 
members  of  the  Exposition  Board,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  his 
work  in  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  arrival  he  went  to  Benguet,  where  Gov- 
ernor Taft  and  the  Philippine  Commission  had  assembled.  He  suggested 
to  them  that  the  permanent  museum  and  the  preliminary  exposition  be 
abolished  and  that  some  other  changes  be  made  in  the  exposition  law 
with  respect  to  the  representation  of  the  Board  in  St.  Louis,  which  sug- 
gestions the  Commission  adopted  May  25.  He  also  pressed  the  Com- 
mission for  more  funds. 
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On  the  return  of  Dr.  Wilson  from  Benguet  the  Board  took  up  with 
him  in  detail  the  discussion  of  site,  kind,  size,  and  cost  of  buildings  and 
arrangements  of  ground  at  the  exposition,  and  authorized  him  to  make 
contracts,  to  grant  concessions  for  restaurants,  cafes,  fruit,  candy,  and 
soft-drink  stalls,  etc.,  on  the  Philippine  grounds,  to  appoint  the  neces- 
sary staff  for  the  supervision  of  his  work  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  collect  the 
promised  sum  of  $100,000  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Company.  Mr.  Erwin  was  appointed  clerk  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Lacayo  selected  to  take  over  a  large  number  of  Filipino  laborers  for  the 
erection  of  typical  Filipino  houses  on  the  exposition  grounds. 

Among  other  matters,  the  desirability  of  substantial  exhibits  of  art 
were  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  the  rapid  shipment  of  the  exhibits  rec- 
ommended, and  the  sending  of  representatives  of  the  non-Christian 
tribes  with  the  necessary  houses,  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  was  de- 
cided upon  as  necessary  to  make  the  Philippine  display  complete.  Pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  for  the  sending  of  the  Constabulary  band  in  an 
increased  number,  and  two  companies  of  Constabulary,  to  be  composed  of 
men  selected  from  the  principal  native  tribes  in  the  Islands,  as  well  as  a 
battalion  of  four  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts,  similarly  selected. 

The  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  an  elaborate  exhibit  was 
considered  and  the  necessary  amount  of  money  voted.  Another  excellent 
proposition  from  the  Government  Laboratories  found  the  same  support, 
and  Dr.  Barrows's  elaborate  plans  for  a  great  ethnographic  exhibit  were 
approved.  The  Board  having  previously  voted  to  each  provincial  gov- 
ernor 500  pesos  for  purchase  of  exhibits  of  exceptional  merit,  by  the 
20th  of  May,  when  Dr.  Wilson  left  for  the  United  States,  10,000  exhibits 
had  been  received;  by  the  end  of  the  month  this  was  increased  to 
12,000,  and  the  packing  of  the  material  on  hand  was  begun  under  the 
competent  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Linden. 

In  June  the  first  shipment  for  St.  Louis,  about  570  tons,  was  for- 
warded on  the  Kilpatrick  to  New  York.  During  the  same  month  the 
successful  prize  winner  in  the  architectural  contest,  Mr.  Anderson,  was 
engaged  as  architect  for  the  Exposition  Board,  to  prepare  the  plans 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  After  the  approval  of  the  same  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft  and  the  Civil  Commission  he  left  on  June  25  for  the  United 
States.  In  June  $1,000  was  voted  for  a  custom-house  display.  The 
Board  also  agreed  to  aid  the  Constabulary  Band  by  the  purchase  of 
stringed  instruments,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attract  greater  attention 
to  the  Philippine  exhibit.  During  this  month  and  the  next  large  pur- 
chases were  made  of  material  for  Filipino  buildings,  which  was  prepared 
for  shipment  on  the  U.  S.  A.  T.  Dix.  On  the  same  steamer  were  shipped 
a  large  number  of  tree  ferns  and  palms  prepared  by  Professor  Lyon  to 
be  exhibited  alive  at  the  Exposition.  Thirty  builders  were  engaged  to 
leave  on  the  U.  S.  A.  T.  Sherman.     At  the  end  of  June  the  collections 
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had  increased  to  over  15,000  exhibits,  from  Samar,  Rorablon,  Masbate, 
Pampanga,  and  other  provinces. 

In  July  a  new  committee  of  art  was  appointed.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces  were  asked  for  a  precise  description  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, to  be  used  in  St.  Loins  for  a  well-organized  propaganda.  The 
Chiefs  of  Bureaus  were  again  requested  to  prepare  and  remit  their  ex- 
hibits before  the  end  of  August  and  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  their  Departments.  The  Bureau  of  Coast  Guard 
and  Transportation  asked  and  received  $1,250  for  the  preparation  of  its 
exhibit.  Letters  were  again  directed  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, asking  their  participation  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  appeal  was 
favorably  entertained,  the  president,  Mr.  Heacock,  taking  immediate  ac- 
tion. A  spontaneous  offer  of  assistance  was  also  made  to  the  Exposition 
Board  by  the  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  president, 
Mr.  Francisco  Reyes.  In  July  Maj.  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  United 
States  Infantry,  took  charge  of  the  four  companies  of  Native  Scouts, 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  official  guard  of  the  Philippine  exhibit 

With  the  approval  of  Governor  Taf t,  a  contract  with  the.  celebrated 
artist,  Isabelo  Tampinco,  for  a  Bizal  monument  to  cost  $3,500,  gold,  to 
be  erected  in  the  Philippine  section  of  the  Fair,  was  made.  Another 
contract  was  made  with  the  well-known  Filipino  painter,  Resurreccion 
Hidalgo,  Paris,  for  a  great  allegorical  painting  representing  the  Philip- 
pines being  led  by  the  United  States  to  progress  and  liberty,  to  cost 
35,000  francs.  The  collectors,  Mr.  Gillies,  Dr.  Miller,  Valentin  Wilson, 
J.  Luna,  Charles  Hall,  Gerbrich,  Badtke,  d'Erf  Browne,  Juan  de  Juan, 
and  others,  were  furnished  with  more  means  of  rapidly  increasing  the 
exhibits.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Juan  de  Juan,  brought  from  Cagayan  a 
petrified  head,  apparently  of  an  ehphas  indicia,  demonstrating  that  the 
elephant  had  at  some  time  be^en  a  part  of  the  mammiferous  fauna  of 
Luzon.  Additional  funds  were  voted  the  governors  with  which  to  pur- 
chase more  exhibits.  The  former  lieutenant-governor  of  Lepanto-Bontoe, 
Mr.  Hunt,  was  engaged  as  manager  of  the  Igorrote  exhibit  and  imme- 
diately sent,  with  the  necessary  funds  into  the  field.  A  collector  in  Jolo  was 
authorized  to  spend  4,000  pesos  in  the  purchase  of  pearl  shells  and  other 
marine  products,  in  order  to  represent  fully  this  most  important  industry 
of  the  southern  islands,  and  Dr.  Barrows  and  Dr.  Sherman  received  con- 
siderable sums  with  which  to  procure  large  collections  for  the  Fair  on 
their  trip  through  the  southern  islands.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
Brigadier-General  Allen,  Chief  of  Constabulary,  for  the  erection  of  two 
buildings  of  nipa  in  the  Philippine  grounds  for  the  Constabulary,  and 
with  a  prominent  Filipino,  Sr.  F.  Calderon,  for  a  history  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

In  July,  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Taft,  May  1  was  decided  on 

as  Philippine  Day  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  was  also  declared  the  opening 
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day  of  the  Philippine  exhibit.  The  Committee  of  Ceremonies  in  St. 
Louis  was  requested  to  issue  the  necessary  invitations  to  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  diplomats,  governors  of  States,  and 
military  and  naval  authorities  for  the  opening  ceremonies.  After  con- 
siderable cabling,  freight  rates  were  reduced  from  $24  a  ton  from  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  or  New  York  to  St  Louis  to  $12  per  ton  from  Manila 
to  St.  Louis.  The  first  concession  contract  was  ratified,  Messrs.  Deputy 
and  Moody  depositing  $500  in  the  Insular  Treasury  and  $10,000,  United 
States  currency,  in  the  United  States,  as  bond  for  the  faithful  fulfillment 
of  their  concession  referring  to  the  sale  of  photographs,  erection  of  a 
cinematograph,  a  stereopticon,  etc.,  on  the  Philippine  grounds.  The 
Exposition  Board  also  resolved  to  send  at  once  the  mineral  collections  to 
St.  Louis  for  classification  by  a  competent  man  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Washington. 

The  U.  S.  A.  T.  Dix  took  3,940  tonB  of  exhibits  and  building  material, 
500  showcases  ordered  from  Japan,  and  the  first  ten  builders.  During 
July  and  August  the  usual  newspaper  propaganda  was  carried  on,  tele- 
grams, circulars,  and  letters  were  issued  in  order  to  assure  more  exhibits, 
the  revised  description  of  the  Philippines  went  to  the  printer,  more 
appeals  were  made  to  the  public,  to  manufacturers,  and  producers,  pro- 
vincial governors  and  committees  were  specially  urged  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  exposition  work  after  the  census  work  was  completed,  a 
number  of  contracts  were  made  for  artistic  furniture,  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  the  Philippine  Commission,  by  Act  No.  824,  increased 
the  insular  appropriation  for  the  Exposition  Board  to  $500,000,  gold, 
by  Act  No.  827,  ordered  a  number  of  exhibits  to  be  shipped  back  after 
the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  for  a  permanent  Philippine  museum  in 
Manila,  and  the  Board  engaged  new  collectors  to  replace  others  who  had 
resigned.  With  the  increase  of  work  a  raise  of  salary  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  American  and  a  number  of.  the  most  faithful  and  active  Filipino 
employees,  and  Mr.  Fenner,  member  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  its  department  of  commercial 
information  and  of  foreign  imports,  of  which  about  3,000  samples  had 
gradually  been  gathered,  with  full  information  about  the  same.  The 
number  of  exhibits  at  the  end  of  July  had  reached  24,000;  at  the  end 
of  August  30,000,  of  which  29,000  were  catalogued.  At  the  beginning 
of  August  the  Board  issued  an  alphabetical  list  of  1,500  exhibitors,  which 
increased  to  2,000  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  it  now  became  necessary  to  prepare  Part  II  of  the  Official  Catalogue 
(the  real  catalogue  of  exhibits)  for  the  printer,  Mr.  Q.  dJE.  Browne  was 
put  in  charge,  with  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr.  Arnold  as  assistants. 
During  August  the  incoming  mineral  exhibits  had  increased  consider- 
ably, and  Mr.  Thanish,  a  competent  mineralogist  from  the  Government 
Laboratories,  was  put  in  charge.  A  chemist,  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  same 
Bureau,  was  intrusted  with  the  analysis  of  dyestuffs  and  tan  barks,  while 
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Dr.  Sherman  continued  the  chemical  analyses  of  all  kinds  of  minor 
forest  products;  Mr.  Fox  continued  his  labors  as  assayer  of  ores;  Mt. 
Merrill  the  preparation  of  the  herbarium  of  useful  plants;  Mr.  Chaa.  3. 
Banks  the  preparation  of  a  great  exhibit  of  insects  of  these  Islands ;  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Guerrero,  Secretary  of  the  Exposition  Board,  the  classification 
and  description  of  the  economic  plants  accumulated  in  our  buildings 
from  all  parts  of  the  Islands. 

Haste  was  urged  upon  members  of  committees  throughout  the  Islands 
by  circulars,  in  view  of  the  approaching  date  of  the  final  shipment,  which 
was  set  for  November  15.  August  8,  550  tons  were  shipped  on  the  steam- 
ship Pleiades.  In  order  to  save  valuable  exhibits  from  the  effects  of  the 
rainy  season,  all  art  products,  such  as  paintings,  wood  carvings,  etc., 
were  cased  and  made  ready  for  shipment  on  the  Coptic  in  the  following 
month.  In  August  30  Filipino  builders  were  sent,  with  Mt.  Barbaza, 
taxidermist,  on  the  Sherman.  On  the  transport  Logan  the  Board  had 
previously  shipped  a  considerable  number  of  fishes  of  the  Islands,  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Pierson,  Barbaza,  Hall,  and  others,  to  be  identified  by 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Washington. 

During  September  some  time  was  spent  in  determining  those  kinds  of 
exhibits  still  lacking  in  the  collection  of  the  Board,  and  letters  and  tele- 
grams sent  to  committees  and  collectors  to  make  the  Philippine  exhibit 
complete.  In  the  middle  of  September  about  270  tons  of  the  most  select 
exhibits  were  shipped  on  the  Coptic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  German  consul,  Dr.  Grunenwald;  the  British  consul-general,  Hon. 
William  Jos.  Kenny;  the  French  consul,  Hon.  G.  de  Berard;  and  the 
Spanish  consul-general,  Mr.  N.  Bivero,  offered  their  assistance  to  the 
Board  for  collective  exhibits  from  their  countrymen,  which  the  Exposi- 
tion Board  accepted. 

In  September  the  provincial  governors,  provincial  committees,  and 
the  division  superintendents  of  schools  reported  great  activity  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  Governor  Hunt,  manager  of  the  Igorrote  exhibit, 
sent  a  large  collection  from  Lepanto-Bontoc,  which  required  over  200 
Igorrote  cargadores  to  transport. 

By  the  end  of  September  43,162  exhibits  had  been  gathered,  as  follows : 
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48,182 
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The  provinces  which  have  distinguished  themselves  with  a  very  large 
number  of  exhibits  are,  in  the  order  of  the  total  amount,  Samar,  Tarlac, 
Ilocos  Norte,  Pangaainan,  Ilocos  Sur,  Mindanao,  Zambales,  Pampanga, 
Tayabas,  Sorsogon,  Cagayan,  Abra,  Mindoro,  Iloilo,  Bulacan,  Negros 
Occidental,  and  Nueva  Ecija.     Every  province  is  represented. 

With  the  exception  of  the  department  of  electricity  all  departments 
mentioned  in  the  official  classification  of  the  World's  Fair  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Philippine  collection. 

The  Philippines  are  represented  in  103  groups  out  of  144  and  in  308 
classes  out  of  807. 

The  packing  of  exhibits  continued  with  vigor.  A  shipment:  of  26 
large  logs  for  the  Philippine  forestry  buildings  left  September  26.  An- 
other shipment  of  over  300  or  more  tons  of  delicate  exhibits  will  leave 
early  in  October. 

Among  the  exhibits  there  will  be  a  collection  of  over  3,000  samples  of 
imported  foreign  goods,  intended  to  show  to  the  world  at  large  the  taste, 
needs    and    purchasing    power    of    the    7,000,000    Philippine  people. 

The  disbursing  officer,  Mr.  Carson  Taylor,  gives  the  following  account 
of  money  expended  by  the  Board  during  the  preparation  of  the  Expo- 
sition : 

Salaries  and  wages $37,7  70.02 

Exhibits  and  contingent  expense*. 37,383.79 

aaes,  jars,  traveling  expenses,  freight,  repairs,  etc..     13,002.33 
rspapera - _ 031.76 


98,928.60 


The  comprehensive  index  of  this  catalogue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thor- 
ington  Clarke  Chase. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  exposition  will  be  an  unqualified 
success  and  will  be  crowned  with  results  whose  far-reaching  influence 
will  secure  for  the  Philippine  Islands  that  interest  they  so  much  need 
and  deserve.  It  remainB  for  the  United  States  to  build  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  basis  of  America's  higher  mission  in  the  countries  of  the  Orient. 

G.  N. 

Manila,  September  S6,  1903. 
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Chapter  I. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

[Revised  by  Rev.  Father  Joae  Algue.) 

Scenery — General  outline*  —  Coast  line  —  Adjacent  waters  —  Area  —  Important 
islands — Mountain  systems — Mountain  system  of  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Negros, 
Panay,  Mindanao— Rivers — Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan — The  Agno — The  Abra — 
Rio  Grande  de  Pampanga— The  Pasig — Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao  or  Pulan- 
gui— The  Agnisan— The  Agiis. 

One  enthusiastic  writer  calls  the  Philippines  a  magnificent  rosary  of 
glowing  islands  that  nature  has  hung  above  the  heaving  bosom  of  the 
warm  Pacific.  The  combination  of  mountain  and  plain,  lake  and  streanij 
everywhere  rich  with  glossy  leafage,  clustered  growths  of  bamboo  and 
palm,  fields  of  yellow  cane,  groves  of  banana,  great  reaches  of  growing 
rice,  and  groves  of  verdant  coffee  resulting  from  an  abundant  rainfall, 
a  rich  soil,  an  even  climate,  and  a  warm  influence  of  equatorial  waters 
tend  to  make  a  picture  richer  by  far  than  nature  ever  painted  in  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  are  those  of  a 
triangle  with  the  base  to  the  south  and  the  apex  formed  by  the  small 
islands  north  of  Luzon.  The  water  area  of  this  triangle  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  land.  In  the  southwest  is  the  great  J0I6  Sea,  surrounded 
by  the  Islands  of  Panay,  Negros,  Mindanao,  the  J0I6  Archipelago,  and 
Paragua.  East  of  the  J0I6  Sea,  north  of  Mindanao  and  south  of  the 
Island  of  Bohol,  is  the  Mindanao  Sea,  and  still  east  of  that  body  of  water 
is  the  Surigao  Sea.  Between  Bohol  and  Cebu  is  the  Sea  of  Cebu,  and 
the  Islands  of  Cebu  and  Negros  are  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Tan6n, 
while  Negros  and  Panay  are  divided  by  the  Strait  of  Guimaras.  The 
Visayan  Sea  is  north  of  Panay  and  south  of  Mindoro,  and  the  latter  island 
is  separated  from  Luzon  by  the  Verde  Island  Passage.  To  the  east  of  the 
Philippines  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Celebes  Sea  lies  to  the  south,  while 
the  China  Sea  is  found  on  the  west. 

Most  of  the  large  islands,  such  as  Luzon,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay,  Pala- 
wan, and  Mindanao,  have  irregular  coast  lines,  the  seas  cutting  in  and 
making  many  bays,  capes,  and  promontories.  The  plains  are,  as  a  rule, 
found  along  the  rivers  in  their  lower  reaches  and  between  the  mountain 
ranges,  whose  general  trend,  like  that  of  the  islands  and  the  waters  that 
separate  them,  is  north  and  south.    The  lowlands  are  rich  with  the  accu- 
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mulated  alluvial  deposits  of  agee.  Most  of  the  bays  are  deep,  but  the  larger 
streams  deposit  bars  at  or  near  their  mouths,  thus  preventing  the  entrance 
of  seagoing  vessels,  though  they  offer  good  anchorage  some  distance  from 
the  shore.    Vessels  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters. 

The  Archipelago  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Celebes  Sea  and  Borneo, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  China  Sea.  The  nearest  land  to  the  north  is  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  a  dependency  of  Japan,  taken  from  China  in  1894, 
and  situated  but  93  miles  from  Y'Ami,  the  most  northern  of  the  Batanes 
Group;  on  the  east  the  Pelew  Islands  (German),  510  miles  distant  from 
Mindanao;  on  the  south  Ariaga  (de  la  Silla  Island),  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Carcaralong  Group  (Dutch),  37  miles  south  of  the  Saranganis, 
off  the  coast  of  Mindanao;  on  the  southwest  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
Borneo  is  but  24  miles  southwest  of  Sibutu ;  and  on  the  west  is  Cochin 
China,  515  miles  west  of  Paragua. 

The  waters  surrounding  the  Philippines  are  very  deep,  not  far  from 
the  east  coast  the  Pacific  being  from  4,000  to  6,000  meters  in  depth. 
The  Jol6  Sea,  between  Mindanao  and  Jol6,  reaches  a  depth  of  4,069 
meters;  off  the  Celebes  3,750  to  4,755  meters,  and  not  far  from  the 
south  coast  of  Mindanao  the  depth  reaches  5,000  meters,  or  a  little 
over  3  miles.  Nevertheless,  the  Philippines  are  united  to  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago  at  two  points  where  the  straits  filled  with  islands  reach 
but  little  depth,  namely,  north  of  Borneo  by  the  Jol6  Group  and  on 
the  northeast  of  Celebes  by  the  Mauds  of  Sauguir  and  Talut. 

Without  doubt,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
belongs  to  the  same  geographical  region  as  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  great  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  in  conse- 
quence to  Asia  rather  than  Oceania.  Considering,  therefore,  both  geo- 
graphical and  geological  indications,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  analogy 
which  the  situation  of  the  Snnda  Islands,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Philippines  bear  to  Asia,  and  that  which  the  Antilles  bear 
to  America.  The  former  bound  the  interior  China  and  Sunda  Seas, 
the  latter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  washing,  respec- 
tively, the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts.  According  to  this  analogy, 
therefore,  if  the  latter  belong  to  America  the  former  belong  to  Asia. 

The  Archipelago  lies  between  parallels  21°  25'  north  and  4°  45' 
north,  and  meridians  116°  and  127°  east  of  Greenwich,  or  a  total  of 
1,152  miles  from  north  to  south  and  682  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
exact  treaty  limits  as  denned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  may  be  found  by 
reference  to  Appendix  A. 

Manila  is  6,943  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu,  and  to 
go  from  Manila  to  New  York  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  requires  a 
journey  of  almost  14,000  miles,  while  by  way  of  the  Horn  the  distance 
is  17,000,  but  this  can  be  shortened  to  a  journey  of  11,600  by  taking 
the  Suez  route.    The  difference  in  time  between  Manila  and  other  parts 
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of  United  States  territory  is  therefore  very  great.  When  it  is  12 
o'clock  noon,  standard  time,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  it  is  1  o'clock  a.  m. 
the  next  day  at  Manila,  Philippine  standard  time,  a  difference  of  thir- 
teen hours. 

The  area  described  by  the  treaty  boundaries  contains  832,968  square 
miles,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  128,000  is  land,  and,  until  a  surrey 
is  made,  all  statements  as  to  the  areas  of  the  different  islands  com- 
posing the  Archipelago  can  only  be  approximately  accurate;  bat  even 
taking  the  above  conservative  estimate  as  a  basis,  the  Philippines  are 
7,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  Spain,  while 
Luzon  alone  is  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  the  fertile  Island  of  Mindanao  has  an  area  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Portugal. 

Compared  with  areas  of  certain  of  the  United  States,  the  Philippines 
are  larger  than  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  six  New  England  States. 
Measured  by  the  square  miles  contained  in  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries the  Philippines  becomes  one  of  the  important  political  divisions 
of  the  globe.  For  a  list  of  the  more  important  islands  and  groups, 
together  with  their  area  and  population,  Bee  Appendix  B. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  four  hundred  years  since 
the  flag  of  Spain  was  first  raised  in  Philippine  territory  and  its  metes 
and  bounds  have  been  traced  upon  the  maps  of  the  world,  the  Archi- 
pelago is  practically  a  new  country.  It  is  true  that  Hernando  de 
Magellan,  sailing  on  and  on  without  chart,  on  what  must  have  seemed 
an  illimitable  ocean,  sighted  the  Island  of  Cebii,  but  that  island  has  not 
yet  been  surveyed  nor  thoroughly  explored.  It  is  true  that  neary  fifty 
years  later  the  white-winged  fleet  of  Miguel  de  Legaspi,  with  canvas 
bellied  with  variable  tropical  winds,  in  devious  course  wended  in  and  ont 
among  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  1571  proclaimed  Manila  to  be  the 
capital,  yet  during  all  these  centuries  that,  have  elapsed  there  has  been 
but  little  more  thorough  exploration  accomplished  than  the  coast  lines 
and  the  more  important  river  valleys. 

Large  islands  remain  unpopulated,  and  the  interior  of  others  are 
as  unknown  to-day  as  the  territory  around  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet. 

The  mountain  system  of  Luzon,  the  most  important  island  of  the 
whole  Archipelago,  is  composed  principally  of  three  large  ranges,  whose 
springs  form  the  sources  of  four  fnll  rivers,  which  flow  through  the 
island  in  different  directions  and  irrigate  it  so  richly  and  so  fertilize 
the  valleys  with  their  abundant  waters  that  there  is  scarcely  a  province 
which  does  not  produce  in  abundance  the  fruits  natural  to  it. 

The  nucleus  of  this  mountain  system  is  called  Caraballos  Sur,  whose 
highest  peak  (1,400  meters)  is  situated  in  longitude  121°  4'  east  from 
Greenwich.    The  first  of  these  ridges,  called  Caraballos  Occidentals,  runs 


approximately  north  and  ia  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  central 
range,  which  rune  three-fourthe  of  its  length  before  it  separates,  between 
the  Provinces  of  Abra,  Ilocoa  Norte,  and  Cagayan,  and  that  of  the  north 
range,  which  runs  from  the  division  mentioned  to  the  most  northern  part 
of  Luzon,  called  Mayraira  Point  It  separates  the  Provinces  of  Pan- 
gaainan,  Uni6n,  Abra,  and  the  district  of  Benguet  from  those  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  iBabela,  and  Cagayan.  Departing  from  Cabalisfan,  near  Cara- 
ballos Sur,  toward  the  north,  the  district  of  Benguet,  in  which  rise  the 
ridges  of  1'ifios  and  Bayabas,  is  left  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 
The  mountains  of  Biumaca,  Tapan,  Cabuman,  Tonglon,  Lugsen,  and  the 
peak  of  Bayabas  are  the  most  important  of  the  heights  between  Union 
and  Benguet.  To  the  north  of  Caraballog  Sur  is  Mount  Data  (2,500 
meters),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  whole  region.  Its  branches 
run  in  the  general  direction  of  north  and  south:  Among  them  rises  the 
Sabagan  Range,  which  extends  toward  the  district  of  Bontoc  to  the  east, 
and  also  the  chain  called  PoIib,  the  highest  region  of  all  that  country. 

The  second  important  range,  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  begins  at  Cara- 
ballos  de  Baler,  situated  southeast  of  Caraballos  Sur.  It  extends  in  the 
general  direction  of  northeast,  and  altogether  forms  a  continuous  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  from  Caraballos  de  Baler  to  Cape  Engano, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  crossing  the  Provinces  of  Isabela 
and  Cagayan. 

Its  length  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  Caraballos  Occiden- 
tales,  but  its  exact  length  has  never  been  accurately  determined,  nor  has 
it  been  possible  to  determine  the  height  of  its  principal  peaks. 

The  third  important  range  beginning  at  the  Caraballos  Sur  has  a 
lower  elevation,  and  its  direction  is  also  more  irregular  than  the  two 
others,  while  its  length  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  Caraballos  Occiden- 
tales.  It  extends  from  the  Caraballos  de  Baler  to  the  Strait  of  San  Ber- 
nardino. Its  trend  from  its  point  of  separation  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Provinces  of  Laguna  and  Tayabas  is  north  and  south.  From  Banahao 
the  range  turns  to  the  southeast  and  maintains  this  direction  until  near 
Qninayangan,  in  the  Province  of  Tayabas,  where  it  divides  into  two 
spurs. 

Moat  of  these  mountains  are  forest  clothed.  In  the  higher  elevations 
are  found  large  pine  trees,  with  open  spaces  between  carpeted  with  pine 
needles,  but  lower  down  huge  trees  tower  to  an  enormous  height  These 
mighty  forest  monarcha  are  draped  and  festooned  with  fantastic  creepers 
and  beautified  with  graceful  ferns  and  exquisite  orchids.  Vegetation  runs 
riot.  Unlike  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  have  few  if  any  barren  lava  beds, 
none  of  the  bare  desolate  shores  of  northern  coasts,  and  are  free  from 
sandy  deserts.  The  flora  is  bo  rich  that  it  makes  a  paradise  for  the 
florist,  and  for  the  botanist  it  is  a  wonderland. 

On  the  Island  of  Mindoro  is  found  Mount  Halcon,  situated  in  the 
northern  part  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  i 
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and  the  mountain  system  dividing  into  three  ranges  starts  from  that 
point.  One  trends  northwest  and  southeast  and  the  other  two  from  the 
north  to  the  south.  The  northern  range  is  almost  parallel  to  the  other 
two,  and  they,  on  account  of  being  parallel  not  only  to  the  coast  but  also 
to  each  other,  give  rise  to  a  large  central  plain  between.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  but  little  known,  on  account  of  the  absolute  lack  of  communi- 
cation across  the  mountains  between  fishing  villages  on  the  opposite 
coasts. 

The  frame  of  the  mountain  system  of  the  Island  of  Negroes  is  formed 
by  a  large  range  which  crosses  the  island  almost  from  north  to  south  and 
by  various  Bpurs  branching  from  it  and  running  in  opposite  directions 
and  ending  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island.  Panay 
has  about  the  same  distribution  of  its  mountain  ranges,  and  therefore  the 
rivers  of  both  islands  are  short,  running,  as  a  rule,  east  and  west,  with 
a  rapid  descent,  especially  in  their  upper  portions,  where  they  spring 
from  precipice  to  precipice  in  their  hasty  journey  to  the  sea. 

The  mountain  system  of  Mindanao,  on  account  of  the  great  changes 
which  that  island  has  experienced  through  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  and 
the  destructive  action  of  earthquakes  is  not  easily  denned.  The  volcano 
of  Apo  and  the  mountain  of  Matutun  constitute  the  nucleus  from  which 
rise  two  of  its  principal  ranges.  Apart  from  the  rest  of  the  system, 
which  is  not  easily  defined,  there  can  be  distinguished  four  ranges,  called, 
on  account  of  the  position  which  they  occupy,  the  eastern,  central-eastern, 
central-western,  and  western  range.  They  give  rise  to  large  rivers,  which, 
flowing  through  the  island  in  all  directions,  enrich  it  with  the  tribute  of 
their  waters,  and  many  of  the  valleys  are  wide  and  fertile,  while  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  through  which  with 
difficulty  the  explorer  must  penetrate  before  the  topography  of  this  great 
island  can  be  accurately  known. 

The  river  systems  of  the  Islands  are  better  known  than  the  mountain 
ranges,  for  they  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  to-day  .the  arteries  of  com- 
merce along  which  the  products  of  the  interior  are  carried  to  tide  water. 
There  are  four  large  rivers  in  Luzon  which  flow  in  opposite  directions 
for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  namely,  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Cagayan,  the  Agno  Grande,  the  Abra,  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pam- 
panga.  Their  basins  are  determined  by  the  three  great  mountain  ranges 
already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Caraballos. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Luzon  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  sometimes  called 
El  Tajo  by  the  Spaniards,  easily  holds  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  great  length  but  also  by  reason  of  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  to 
the  sea.  It  drains  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  western  Caraballos,  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  southern  Caraballos. 
It  flows  first  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  after  receiving  the  waters 
which  come  from  the  eastern  elope  of  the  Mamparan  Range  and  those 
which  come  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  it  continues 


in  the  same  general  direction  until  it  reaches  Ilagan,  about  midway 
between  its  source  and  its  mouth.  Near  Gamu  it  receives  its  largest 
tributary,  the  River  Magat.  From  Ilagan  its  course  with  many  windings 
is  northerly,  passing  the  towns  of  Cabagan,  Iguig,  Amalung,  Alcala, 
Gattaran,  and  Lal-lo,  and  finally  reaches  with  a  broad,  navigable  current 
the  city  of  Aparri,  located  near  its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the 
China  Sea. 

This  river  basin  is  wide,  and  any  general  system  of  railways  for  Luzon 
would  necessarily  take  this  valley  into  consideration,  and  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  from  Manila  to  Aparri  by  Tail. 
The  stream  overflows  its  banks  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  soil 
of  the  valley  is  extraordinarily  fertile,  producing  the  best  tobacco  grown 
in  the  Archipelago.  Steamers  of  16-foot  draft  have  crossed  the  bar 
and  entered  the  river,  but  this  bar  is  constantly  shifting  and  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  navigation.  River  steamers,  once  inside  the  bar,  can  ascend 
far  into  the  interior,  and  thus  the  products  of  forest  and  field  are  taken 
to  Aparri  and  transferred  to  coasting  or  ocean-going  ves&els.  Tin  scen- 
ery, as  the  traveler  ascends  the  river,  is  beautiful  and  varied.  In  places 
the  flanking  hills  crowd  up  close  to  the  stream  and  are  clothed  from 
water  line  to  the  summit  with  verdant  forests  knitted  together  with 
vines  and  creepers,  making  a  shade  so  thick  that  the  sun's  rays  can  not 
penetrate  to  the  soil.  The  valley  will  then  widen  out,  making  room  for 
fields  of  rice,  cane,  and  tobacco,  intersected  by  small  streams  that  come 
dancing  down  from  the  mountain  walls  that  guard  the  valley  both  on  the 
right  and  the  left. 

Mr.  Willis  Bliss  Wilcox,  paymaster  of  the  United  States  Navy,  de- 
scended the  Cagayan  in  1898  and  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  passed : 

Here  and  there  were  alligators  stretched  out  upon  the  banks,  at  which  we 
frequently  shot  with  our  rifles.  Monkeys  without  number  infested  the  trees, 
disporting  themselves  as  only  monkeys  can,  assuming  many  amusing  attitudes 
and  performing  numerous  highly  creditable  acrobatic  feats.  Many  fishermen 
had  their  nets  out,  and  thousands  of  women  were  washing  clothes  and  bathing 
in  the  discolored  waters.  At  times  the  river  widened  to  a  great  expanse,  then, 
closing  in  at  a  narrow  gap,  the  immense  body  of  water  forced  its  way  with  such 
speed  that  we  were  literally  lifted  up  and  shot  through  the  channel  as  though 
fired  from  a  10-inch  gun. 

The  Agno  is  the  second  in  importance  among  the  rivers  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  southern  elopes  of  Mount  Data  near  the 
boundary  between  Benguet  and  Lepanto  and  the  Province  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  It  crosses  Benguet  from  north  to  south  and  Pangasinan  from 
northwest  to  southeast  till  it  reaches  the  southern  border  of  the  province. 
Then  between  San  Nicolas  and  Tayug  it  begins  to  form  a  great  sweep, 
which  continues  in  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest,  passing  though 
Rosales,  Alcala,  and  Bayambang,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
River  Tarlac  a  little  farther  south  inclines  toward  the  northwest,  water- 


ing  the  boundaries  of  Urbiztondo  and  Aguilar.  It  then  divides  into  two 
branches  near  Salasa,  one  flowing  northeaBt  and  ending  at  Dagnpan,  while 
the  other  flows  to  the  west,  both  branches  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Lin- 
gayen.  This  stream  is  navigable  for  quite  a  distance,  save  in  the  dryest 
season,  and  many  native  craft  ply  up  and  down  tbe  stream.  The  chief 
tributary  of  the  Agno  Grande  is  the  Tarlac,  which  enters  from  the  south. 
The  Manila-  Dagupan  Railway  running  north  from  the  town  of  Tarlac 
valley  crosses  the  Agno  at  Bayambang.  This  road  traverses  a  wide  plain, 
densely  populated  and  from  which  practically  all  of  the  timber  has  been 
removed. 

From  Bautista  to  San  Jose  the  country  is  much  the  same  as  along  the 
railway  and  the  same  crops  are  cultivated.  Upon  approaching  San  Jose 
the  country  becomes  more  hilly  and  rolling,  about  one-half  of  the  area 
being  forested  and  the  other  half  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  with  an 
admixture  of  finer  sorts,  while  the  foothills  and  mountains  are  clothed 
with  a  dense  forest  growth. 

From  San  Jose  to  Carrangalang,  Pangasinan,  and  Nueva  ficija  the 
trail  at  first  leads  through  a  rough,  densely  forested  country,  but  soon  one 
comes  out  into  open,  rolling  country,  the  hills  densely  covered  with  mag- 
nificent grazing  grasses,  the  ravines,  higher  hills,  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains being  densely  forested.  Tbe  country  is  well  watered  with  numerous 
small,  clear  streams,  one  being  found  in  every  little  valley.  Between  San 
Jose  and  Carrangalang,  and  from  the  latter  place  northward  toward  the 
mountains,  and  probably  also  in  other  directions  from  that  town,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  these  grazing  lands  entirely  unutil- 
ized. Between  Carrangalang  and  Dupax,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  trail  passes 
over  forested  mountains,  the  Caraballos  Sur,  but  over  the  range  one  comes 
into  the  valley  of  the  Magat  River,  and  here,  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  are  repeated  the  grazing  lands,  similar  to  and  even  better  than 
those  in  Nueva  ftcija,  in  the  river  valley,  over  the  foothills,  everywhere 
throughout  the  province. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  is  a  very  rough,  mountainous  province  and  contains  but 
six  incorporated  towns,  although  there  are  many  Igorrote  "rancherias" 
scattered  about  in  the  mountains.  No  roads  passable  by  wagon  lead  into 
the  province,  although  good  roads  exist  between  the  towns  which  are 
situated  in  the  river  valley. 

Magnificent  grazing  lands  exist  in  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva 
Ecija,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan,  probably  also  in  the  other 
provinces,  mostly  rolling  uplands  in  the  three  former  provinces  and 
broad  level  prairie  lands  in  the  two  latter,  although  so  far  as  abundance 
and  quality  of  the  grasses  are  concerned  there  is  apparently  no  difference, 
the  same  species  growing  on  the  prairies  as  on  the  hills.  These  grasses 
consist  of  one  ot  two  species  of  Panicum  and  Eragrostis,  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  several  genera  of  tbe  Andropogona,  all  fine-stemmed,  fine- 
leaved  grasses,  which,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  popularly  known  as 


"bunch"  grasses,  as  they  mostly  grow  in  small  tufts,  not  being  true  turf- 
forming  grasses,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  abundance  of  turf-forming  or 
partially  turf -forming  grasses  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  tropical 
rains  to  which  this  region  is  subject  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
so  close  is  the  turf  that  absolutely  no  signs  of  gullying  or  washing  were 
observed  even  on  the  very  steep  hillsides,  except  along  the  trails  where  the 
turf  had  been  first  broken  by  horses  and  carabaos,  which  shows  what  may 
be  expected  if  cattle  are  ever  introduced  here  in  abundance.  Near  the 
streams  and  in  the  river  valleys  abound  rice  paddies,  etc.  Bermuda  grass 
(Cynodon  dactylon)  is  abundant,  and  as  one  approaches  the  coast  Korean 
lawn  grass  {Osier dammia  matrella)  is  found  everywhere.  This  species 
can,  however,  be  of  little  value  for  grazing.  Near  the  rivers  and  in  some 
of  the  ravines  and  small  valleys  great,  coarse,  reed-like  grasses,  10  to  15 
feet  in  height,  are  abundant;  but  these  coarse  grasses  occupy  but  a  com- 
paratively small  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

The  grazing  lands  in  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva  Ecija,  and 
throughout  Nueva  Vizcaya  are  characterized  by  their  hilly,  rolling  char- 
acter, the  ravines  and  small  valleys,  tops  of  the  higher  hills,  and  surround- 
ing mountains  being  densely  forested,  while  in  every  small  valley  one 
finds  streams  of  clear,  pure  water,  it  being  impossible  to  travel  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  good  water.  Hence, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed,  water,  and  shelter, 
the  requisites  for  an  ideal  cattle  country ;  and  especially  to  be  noted  here 
are  the  topographical  features  of  the  country,  which,  in  case  of  epidemics 
of  rinderpest,  are  of  especial  value,  as  in  these  valleys  whole  herds  of 
cattle  can  be  isolated  and,  with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness,  guarded 
for  months  against  infection  by  contact  or  through  the  water  supply. 

The  water  supply  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  in  the  numerous  moun- 
tain streams  the  water  is  perfectly  pure  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  except 
immediately  following  a  heavy  rain.  These  streams  during  the  rainy 
seasons,  like  the  great  rivers,  are  subject  to  a  great  and  sudden  rise  and 
fall,  and  from  a  quiet  babbling  brook  may  change  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  raging  torrent;  yet  where  the  mountains  are  heavily  timbered  the 
rise  and  fall  are  more  gradual  and  do  not  go  to  extremes. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan  differ  from  the  above  in 
being  almost  perfectly  level,  or  but  gently  rolling  typical  prairie  lands 
almost  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  all  directions,  limited  by  the  coast  range 
on  the  east  and  the  great  central  range  on  the  west,  and  extending  from 
some  distance  south  of  Cordon  north  to  the  coast.  The  same  species 
of  grasses  are  found  here  as  in  the  ranges  of  Nueva  ficija  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  are  about  the  same.  This  great 
valley  consists  of  open  country  with  isolated  trees,  or  sometimes  small 
groves,  with  more  or  less  forest  land  along  the  streams.  The  country 
is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries  to  the  Cagayan  River.  In 
this  valley  the  unbroken  ranges  are  far  more  extensive  than  in  the 
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mountain  regions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of 
rinderpest,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  isolation  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  the  disease. 

The  third  important  river  pf  Luzon  is  the  Abra,  descending  from 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Data,  forming  the  watershed  between  it  and 
the  Agno  in  Lepanto.  It  gathers  at  the  beginning  the  waters  from  the 
northern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Data,  and  those  of  its  tributary, 
the  Sayua,  which,  having  its  source  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
same  mountain,  forms  a  great  curve  toward  the  south.  It  then  runs 
toward  the  north  and  empties  into  the  Abra.  The  general  direction 
of  the  Abra  is  from  south  to  north  as  far  as  Tayum,  in  the  Province 
of  Abra.  There  it  describes  a  semicircle  in  a  southerly  direction, 
soon  continuing  its  southwesterly  course  through  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  Abra  from  Ilocos  Sur,  and  flowing  on  to  the  west 
empties  through  two  mouths  into  the  China  Sea.  The  three  rivers  above 
described  drain  the  greater  part  of  northern  Luzon,  one  flowing  north 
well  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  and  the  other  two  flowing  to 
the  west.  The  Sierra  Madre  Range  follows  close  to  the  eastern  coast 
line,  and  as  no  streams  of  any  account  flow  to  the  east  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  remains  almost  virgin  territory  upon  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  scarcely  as  yet  laid  ax  or  plow. 

The  Rio  Grande  de  la  Fampanga  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
several  streams  which  drain  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Southern  Cara- 
ballos  Range.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  and  it  flows 
through  the  Provinces  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  Pampanga.  In  the  first 
part  of  its  course  before  receiving,  near  Arayat,  the  Rio  Ghico  de  la 
Pampanga,  it  waters  the  boundaries  of  Bongabon,  Santos,  Cabanatuan, 
Jaen,  San  Isidro,  and  Cabiao,  all  in  Nueva  fieija.  Below  Arayat  it 
flows  past  San  Luis,  San  Sim6n,  and  Calumpit,  alwayB  toward  the 
south,  until  having  divided  into  numerous  branches  it  forms  a  oom- 
plicatel  network  of  channels  and  marshes  which  empty  their  waters  into 
Manila  Bay.  This  river  winds  its  way  through  extensive  fields  of  rice 
and  plantations  of  sugar,  past  populous  and  thrifty  villages  and  towns. 
Its  valley  was  the  scene  of  part  of  the  earlier  campaigning  which  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Pasig  River,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  flows  a  little 
to  the  north  of  west  and  empties  into  Manila  Bay.  This  stream  is  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Manila  and  the  interior  to 
the  east,  the  Laguna  de  Bay  being  but  IS  miles  distant.  It  is  from  100 
to  200  meters  wide  and  carries  a  heavy  commerce,  the  lower  part,  after 
the  manner  of  Chinese  rivers,  containing  many  house-boats  in  which 
families  live.  Old  Manila,  or  Intramuros,  the  Walled  City,  lies  on  the 
south  side,  the  business  part  of  the  capital  is  on  the  north,  the  two  parts 
being  connected  by  bridges.     Harbor  improvements,  for  which  appro- 


priations  have  been  made  by  the  Insular  Government  include  dredging 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig;  enlarging  the  canal  leading  from  the 
new  harbor  to  the  Pasig;  and  the  deepening  of  that  stream  above  the 
Bridge  of  Spain,  so  as  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  Rivers  Cagayan,  Agno,  Abra,  Pampanga,  and  the  Pasig  are  the 
most  important  streams  of  Luzon,  and  their  basins  include  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  island. 

The  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  owing  to  their  limited  extent 
and  contour,  have  no  streams  of  great  importance,  as  their  highlands 
are  usually  in  the  interior  and  the  water  flows  in  all  directions  to  the 
sea.  The  only  exception  to  be  noted  is  that  of  the  great  Island  of 
Mindanao,  which,  although  but  little  known,  still  has  its  fluvial  system 
reasonably  well  defined. 

The  Bio  Grande  de  Mindanao  or  Pulangui  deserves  the  first  place  in 
the  hydrography  not  only  of  Mindanao  but  also  of  the  whole  Archipelago, 
both  on  account  of  its  length  and  the  volume  of  water  it  carries.  This 
large  river  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sobrac  and  Quimanquil 
Mountains  of  the  central-western  range  and  on  the  western  Blopes  of 
the  central-eastern  range  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  in  the 
Province  of  Misamis,  and  at  a  height  of,  approximately,  1,500  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  descends  by  successive  falls  over  the 
broken  landings  or  benches,  which  are  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  this  region,  with  a  regularity  that  resembles  a  gigantic  stairway. 
It  flows  among  enormous  rocks  heaped  up  in  the  channel,  which,  while 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  river  scenery,  make  navigation  impossible. 
The  general  direction  of  the  river  is  toward  the  south,  until  after  a 
distance  of  80  kilometers  the  Tigua  joins  it  on  the  left.  It  then  turns 
toward  the  west,  passing  near  Linaboo  and  Sevilla  (Mailag)  and  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Sanaga  and  Malupali  on  the  right,  then  twists 
with  a  slow,  broad  current  toward  the  southeast,  passing  near  Valencia 
and  Lepanto  (Salagapon),  then  is  joined  by  the  Culaman,  and  a  little 
lower  down,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Marama.  Still  flowing  to 
the  south  with  various  windings,  another  Culaman  joins  it  on  tile  left 
not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mulita,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
Monteses,  Moros,  and  Ma  no  bo  a. 

Up  to  this  dividing  line,  near  the  middle  course  of  the  riveT,  it  iB 
called  Pulangui,  and  from  there  to  the  mouth  it  is  known  as  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  navigable  to  this  point,  and  Spanish  gunboats  have 
ascended  at  various  times.  From  the  Mulita  the  river  makes  a  sweep 
from  northeast  to  southwest  to  Catituan,  where  at  one  time  the  Span- 
iards had  a  military  post.  After  making  this  great  bend  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Marnrugao,  the  largest  of  its  confluents,  and  then 
again  turning  south  with  marked  windings  flows  past  the  old  Spanish 
military  post  of  Piquit,  and  on  until  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Liguasan.    After  receiving  the  waters  of  this  large  lake  the  river  turns 
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suddenly  to  the  northwest  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course 
and  reaches  the  sea  at  Cottabato,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name.  Before  emptying  into  Illana  Bay  the  stream  divides  into 
two  branches,  and  Mount  Timaco  is  situated  on  the  island  thus  formed. 
This  large  insular  river  gives  access  to  an  extensive  territory  rich  in 
timber,  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  forest  products,  though  but 
little  was  ever  done  by  the  Spaniards  to  develop  this  fertile  region. 

The  Aguaan  is  the  second  river  of  Mindanao  and  the  third  of  the 
whole  Archipelago.  Its  basin  is  formed  by  the  main  mountain  ranges 
of  the  island  running  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  it  is  fed  by 
numerous  streams,  some  of  them  having  a  considerable  volume  of  water. 
The  river  rises  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Davao,  its  general  direction 
is  almost  north,  and  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Butuan  near  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  north  coast.  In  its  course  it  passes  through 
Compostela,  Moncayo,  Jativa,  and  Patrocinio,  settlements  of  Christian- 
ized Manobos.  It  spreads  out  near  the  middle  of  its  course  into  Lakes 
Cadagun,  Dugan,  and  Sinanat.  A  little  below  the  last-named  lake 
the  Gibon  flows  into  it  from  the  right  bank.  The  stream  is  something 
over  250  miles  in  length  and  is  one  of  the  arteries  penetrating  into 
the  island  from  the  north. 

The  Agus  of  Mindanao,  like  the  Pasig  of  Luz6n,  is  a  short  stream, 
but  is  the  outlet  of  the  important  Lake  Lanao  as  the  Pasig  is  the 
outlet  of  Lagnna  de  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-central  part  of 
the  island,  and  the  lake,  though  surrounded  by  mountains,  has  many 
fertile  plains  around  its  shores  and  promises  to  be  a  place  of  no  small 
importance. 

Those  who  have  journeyed  through  the  Philippine  Islands  unite 
in  praising  their  natural  beauty.  Their  volcanic  origin,  their  moun- 
tain systems  with  their  broad  benches  marking  various  upheavals,  the 
numerous  streams,  the  rich  vegetation  creeping  from  the  water's  edge 
to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  level  plains  industriously 
cultivated  by  a  patient  people,  the  genial  climate  and  abundant  rain- 
fall all  combine  in  making  a  magnificent  panorama  of  pictures  unsur- 
passed anywhere. 
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Chapter  II. 


GEOLOGY. 

Geology  of  the  Islands  uniform — Formerly  swamps  and  shallow  seas — At  one 
time  a  part  of  Asia— Volcanic  eruptiona — Uplift  gradual — Coral  rrefit — Ter- 
races— River  deltas — Mayon  Volcano — Taal  Volcano — Volcanic  centers — 
Table  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes — Seismic  foci — Earthquakes — Relation 
between  volcanoea  and  earthquakes. 

According  to  the  latest  available  data  the  geological  history  of  the 
entire  Philippine  Group  is  uniform.  The  post-Tertiary  gradual  up- 
heaval is  common  to  J0I6,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  the  intermediate 
islands,  and  descriptions  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Philippines  belong 
and  have  long  belonged  to  a  single  geological  and  biological  province. 

Prior  to  the  Tertiary  epoch  the  Philippines  consisted  of  slates  and 
igneous  masses,  the  age  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  ae  no  fossils  have 
been  detected.  These  rocks  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  ranges  of  Luzon,  and  appear  to  be  represented  also  by  some 
limited  occurrences  in  Cebu,  and  seem  to  form  the  walls  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins  of  the  Province  of  Surigao,  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Mindanao.  They  are  doubtless  in  reality  widely  distributed, 
but  in  most  localities  are  buried  beneath  more  recent  formations. 

During  the  Eocene,  or  earliest  Tertiary,  the  Archipelago  must  have 
consisted  largely  of  swamps  and  shallow  seas,  perhaps  not  very  different 
from  those  now  existing  in  the  same  region.  Limestones  were  formed 
at  some  distance  from  the  coasts,  shales  and  sandstones  were  laid  down 
near  the  shores,  and  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  grew  in  the 
swamps.  These  last  were  covered  with  mud,  and,  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  free  oxygen,  they  were  gradually  converted  into  lignite,  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  mineral  asset  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eocene  a  great  crumbling  and  upheaval  took  place, 
which  was  felt  from  Switzerland  to  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  in  the  Himalayas,  where  marine  Eocene  beds  now  stand  at  an  ele- 
vation of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  Philippines  the  Eocene  strata 
are  frequently  thrown  into  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  sometimes  are 
actually  overturned.  In  the  Viaayas  the  axis  of  upheaval  trended  a  little 
east  of  north,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  greatest  extension  of  the 
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Islands  of  Cebfi  and  Negros.  These  disturbances  were  accompanied  by 
much  faulting,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  metamorphiem.  Intrusions  and 
extrusions  of  igneous  rock  seem  to  have  accompanied  this  upheaval,  but 
no  satisfactory  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  phenomena,  good  exposures 
being  rare. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Tertiary  the  Islands  appear  to  have  been 
above  water.  Miocene  and  Pliocene  strata  have  not  been  detected  with 
certainty,  though  some  traces  of  such  beds  will  probably  be  discovered  in 
future  investigations.  Near  J0I6  were  found  strata  which  appeared  to 
be  younger  than  Eocene  and  older  than  the  recent  period.  In  the  main 
the  area  of  the  Philippines  was  probably  continental,  and  there  is  zoolog- 
ical evidence  of  a  land  connection  with  the  Asiatic  continent,  probably 
by  way  of  Borneo,  during  the  middle  Tertiary.  This  connection  did  not 
continue  to  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  however,  and  to  its  rupture  is 
ascribable  the  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  animal  life  in  the  Philip- 
pines, evolution  having  been  there  left  to  take  its  own  course  undisturbed 
by  invasions. 

The  subsidence  which  cut  off  immigration  of  the  lower  animals  con- 
tinued, seemingly,  till  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  and 
long  after  Homo  sapiens  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. This  group  also  was  very  probably  already  inhabited  during  the 
Pliocene,  possibly  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Negritos.  This  is  a  question 
which  requires  careful  investigation,  for  in  thp  opinion  of  the  late  0.  C. 
Marsh  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  likely  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
haunts  of  the  human  species. 

When  the  elevation  was  at  its  minimum  the  Archipelago  was  reduced 
to  a  group  of  small,  hilly  islets,  four  of  which  existed  within  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  Island  of  Luzon.     Cebu  was  almost  completely 


At  or  before  the  period  of  maximum  subsidence  began  a  series  of  erup- 
tions which  has  not  yet  closed.  May6n  Volcano,  in  southern  Luz6n,  had 
a  violent  eruption  in  1897.  The  work  done  in  fusing  lavas  and  ejecting 
ash  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  the  energy  in  the  mighty  earth  throes 
which  bring  about  regional  upheavals  with  incidental  subsidences.  The 
earlier  of  the  eruptions  under  discussion  were  largely  submarine,  and 
vast  additions  were  made  to  the  superficial  material  of  the  Archipelago 
by  these  outflows,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Luzon. 
The  ejecta  include  andesites,  rhyolites,  basalts,  and  probably  other  less- 
common  rock  species. 

The  period  of  upheaval,  once  initiated,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
interrupted  by  any  era  of  subsidence,  and  the  modern  coral  reefs  give 
evidence  that  it  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  said  that  uplifts  accompanying 
earthquakes  have  actually  been  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  earth- 
quakes themselves  are  spasmodic  jars  in  the  process  of  elevation.     The 
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elevation  has  not  been,  properly  speaking,  catastrophic,  however,  for  the 
tremors  which  may  wreck  a  cathedral  are  insignificant  from  a  terrestrial 
standpoint.  On  the  whole,  the  uplift  has  been  very  gradual,  so  that  even 
building  outward  into  deeper  water  as  his  old  home  was  raised  too  high 
for  his  welfare.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  of  Gebu,  to  a  height  of  over 
2,000  feet,  has  been  covered  with  a  nearly  continuous  sheet  of  coral,  which 
can  be  followed  seaward  into  living  reefs.  Much'  of  Negros  has  been 
clothed  with  a  similar  mantle.  On  a  small  scale,  also,  off  the  coasts  of 
these  Islands,  and  particularly  about  Mac  tan,  reefs  can  still  be  studied  in 
every  stage  of  upheaval,  all  those  portions  being  dead  which  are  exposed 
to  the  air  even  at  the  lowest  tides.  In  southern  Luzon  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lingayen  Bay  similar  phenomena  can  be  observed. 

Although  upheaval  does  not  appear  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  to  have  given  way  to  subsidence,  there  have  been  repeated  pauses 
in  the  uplifting  process.  On  exposed  coasts  these  pauses  are  marked  by 
benches  eaten  into  the  land  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Thus  the  southern 
ends  of  Cebu  and  Bohol  are  terraced  from  top  to  bottom,  each  terrace 
being  an  old  bench  cut  out  of  the  rock  mass  by  stormy  seas.  Pauses  in 
the  uplifting  process  are  also  marked  by  a  rude  stratification  of  the  corals. 
Even  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  terraces  indicative  of  uplifts  are  fre- 
quently visible.  Some  of  them  represent  base  levels  of  erosions,  others 
are  ancient  coral  reefs  which  have  been  checked  in  their  upward  growth 
by  reaching  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  shoTt,  terraces  constitute  one  of 
the  most  prominent  topographical  features  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  slowness  of  the  uplift  is  emphasized  by  the  stupendous  accumula- 
tion of  coral  in  these  Islands.  Coral  is,  of  course,  mainly  composed  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  this  is  formed  by  the  coral  polyp  from  the  lime 
salts  dissolved  in  the. sea.  Now  the  sea  contains  a  very  minute  proportion 
of  lime  salts  (chiefly  the  sulphate  of  gypsum),  say  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
and  corals  are  necessarily  of  slow  growth,  because  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
material  with  which  they  build.  The  sheets  of  coral  on  uplifted  areas 
seem  to  be  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  approximating  100  feet.  This 
is  explicable  from  the  habits  of  the  coral  animal,  which  does  not  grow  at 
a  greater  depth  than  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  Unlike  merely  sedimen- 
tary strata,  the  coral  follows  the  topography  of  the  rising  surface  along 
a  contour  of  which  it  grew.  Where  muddy  waters  or  frequent  eruptions 
befoul  the  sea  there  are  no  coral  reefs. 

When  the  uplift  began,  say  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  the  island 
shores  were  steep  and  the  sea  about  them  relatively  deep,  so  that  an 
upheaval  of  100  feet  added  but  little  to  the  area  of  the  Islands.  As  the 
amount  of  uplift  increased  to  something  approaching  the  mean  depth  of 
the  circumambient  sea  the  area  of  the  Islands  increased  in  a  far  greater 
ratio  to  the  increment  of  upheaval.  The  last  rise  of  100  feet  has  rescued 
from  the  sea  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Archipelago.    Examination  of 
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the  charts  will  show  that  a  freah  rise  of  100  feet  would  add  a  further  area, 
which,  though  important,  would  be  less  so  than  the  actual  lowlands  of 
the  Philippines.  The  plateau  on  which  the  Islands  stand  is  now  mostly 
above  sea  level. 

Area  has  also  been  added  to  the  land  by  the  formation  of  deltas  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  a  process  which  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  man- 
grove trees  and  the  nipa  palms.  These  grow  in  the  water  in  all  favorable 
situations,  and  hold  back  the  solid  contents  of  the  streams,  adding  their 
own  debris  to  the  accumulation.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  Manila  Bay 
the  so-called  "estero"  or  "bayou"  country  consists  of  the  confluent  deltas 
of  the  various  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  estero  country  the  ground  passed  over  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  army  from  Manila  to  San  Fernando  consists  of  low, 
base-level  terraces,  all  more  or  less  dissected  by  water  courses.  These 
almost  alwayB  have  somewhat  high  and  steep  banks.  They  are,  in  fact, 
engorged,  as  is  characteristically  the  case  in  a  country  undergoing 
upheaval;  for  upheaval  increases  the  potential  energy  of  the  flowing 
water  and  leads  to  the  erosion  of  the  stream  beds. 

Many  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Philippines  have  ejected  ash  or  lava 
recently,  or  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  Many 
other  cones  are  plainly  volcanic  of  no  ancient  date.  Beginning  at  the 
south,  there  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Mindanao  a  group  of  volcanoes, 
none  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  eruption  since  January  4,  1641. 
On  that  date  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  Philippines  which  extended 
far  and  wide.  It  is  alleged  that  three  outbursts  took  place  on  this  day 
in  different  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  accompanied  by  earthquakes, 
which  were  also  felt  in  Cochin  China  and  Cambogia.  A  Spanish  squad- 
ron was  off  the  south  coast  of  Mindanao  at  the  time  and  some  of  the  ships 
were  almost  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  ash. 

The  second  eruption  of  January  4,  1641,  is  described  as  occurring  near 
Jolo.  The  report  states :  "And  although,  at  the  time,  the  darkness  and 
atmospheric  disturbance  were  so  great  that  the  people  of  Jolo  could  not 
perceive  whence  came  the  stuff  which  fell  from  heaven  upon  them,  yet 
when  it  became  light  it  was  observed  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  vol- 
cano burst  forth  at  Sanguil,  Mindanao,  the  elements  there  had  also 
become  excited,  and  that  a  second  volcano  had  opened  on  a  small  island 
which  lies  opposite  the  bar  of  the  chief  river  of  Jolo,  where  lies  our 
military  station.  The  crater  of  this  volcano  is  still  open."  Semper  and 
Jagor  are  of  the-opinion  that  Buch  an  eruption  really  took  place,  but  no 
further  outbreak  is  known  to  have  occurred  there,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  the  remains  of  the  crater  have  been  described. 

The  third  eruption  on  that  same  January  4  took  place  from  what  was 
called  "a  water  volcano"  by  the  agent  of  the  Archipelago.    The  descrip- 
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tion  makes  it  clear  that  by  this  term  he  had  no  intention  of  indicating 
thermal  phenomena,  but  merely  an  outbreak  of  water  accompanying  what 
he  himself  called  a  frightful  earthquake.  This  took  place  in  Luzon 
among  the  Igorrotes.  Three  hills  and.  several  villages  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  air  in  fragments.  This  locality  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Mount  Santo  Tomas,  or  Tonglon,  some  IS  miles  from  Aringay,  in 
the  Province  of  Uni6n. 

A  group  of  volcanic  cones  exists  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay 
of  Sarangani.  They  are  extinct  or  dormant,  so  far  as  known.  Mount 
Apo  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It  was 
ascended  in  1880  by  Mr.  Montano  and  Governor  Joaquin  Bajal,  who 
found  the  altitude  to  be  3,143  meters,  or  10,311  feet,  and  in  1883  by 
Messrs.  A.  Schadenberg  and  0.  Koch,  who  determined  the  height  at  3,380 
meters,  equal  to  10,761  feet  The  cone  iB  covered  from  about  the  7,500- 
foot  contour  to  the  summit  by  a  mantle  of  sulphur.  An  enormous  cre- 
vasse in  the  flank  of  the  mountain  emits  jets  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
escape  with  a  strident  roar.  Though  Apo  iB  well  known  to  be  active, 
there  is  said  to  be  no  record  of  its  eruptions. 

On  the  Island  of  Negros  are  two  volcanic  vents.  One  of  these  is 
a  small  affair,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  some  10  miles  from 
Dumagueto  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Cuernoa  de  Negros.  The 
volcano  of  Canlaon  is  in  the  central  range  of  the  island  of  which  it 
forms  a  culminating  point.  It  is  visible  from  near  Iloilo,  and  can 
be  seen  from  vessels  cruising  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cebu.  It  is  a 
very  impressive  spectacle,  for,  in  addition  to  the  picturesque  form  of 
the  cone,  steam  is  always  pouring  from  at  least  two  vents  at  the  summit. 

According  to  Mr.  Semper,  extinct  volcanoes  exist  in  nearly  all  of 
the  islands.  In  the  Island  of  Leyte  are  two  volcanic  vents  from  which 
much  sulphur  has  been  gathered.  The  Island  of  Biliran  is  also  well 
known  for  its  sulphur  deposits,  which  are  the  best  in  the  Islands.  In 
Panay  a  few  warm  springs  seem  to  be  the  only  present  manifestations 
of  volcanic  activity.  The  southwestern  portion  of  Luzon  is  famous 
for  its  volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct.  Of  these  the  most  southerly 
is  Bulusan  and  its  shape  is  strikingly  like  that  of  Vesuvius. 

Mayon,  or  the  volcano  of  Albay,  is,  next  to  Taal,  the  most  famous 
Philippine  volcano.  It  is  possibly  the  most  symetrically  beautiful  vol- 
canic cone  in  the  world  and  at  times  its  crater  is  almost  infinitesimal. 
It  has  had  a  vast  number  of  eruptions  and  there  are  recorded  details 
of  some  twenty-seven,  extending  from  1616  to  1897.  Some  have  been 
very  destructive,  as  in  1814  about   1,300  lives  were  lost. 

The  Taal  Volcano  is  a  very  peculiar  one  and  is  readily  accessible 
from  Manila.  It  lies  on  a  small  volcanic  island  in  the  Lake  of  Bomb6n. 
It  has  a  relatively  large  central  crater  and  several  smaller  extinct  ones. 
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The  main  crater  is  nearly  round  and  over  a  mile  in  diameter.  Within 
its  irregular  rim  are  two  hot  pools,  known  respectively  as  the  yellow 
and  the  green  lake,  and  a  little  active  cone  about  SO  feet  in  height 
from  which  escape  steam  and  sulphurous  gas.  Taal  has  had  some 
violent  eruptions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  the 
worst  being  in  1754.  It  consisted  of  fragmental  ejects,  but  these  were 
sufficient  to  destroy  four  villages  lying  about  the  lake.  This  ash,  says 
Semper,  has  now  indurated  and  a  new  growth  of  bamboo  and  palms  has 
sprung  up  around  the  projecting  ruins.  The  eruption  began,  according 
to  Bencuhillo,  on  May  15,  and  continued  with  intervals  till  December 
1,  when  it  ceased  and  a  typhoon  followed  lasting  two  days,  destroying 
all  the  volcano  had  left.  In  the  Tropics  nature  has  wonderful  powers 
of  recuperation.  "In  spite  of  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  last  century," 
comments  Centeno,  "all  of  these  localities  have  been  repopulated.  Their 
fertility,  their  surpassingly  beautiful  topographical  situation,  and  their 
unimprovable  healthfulness  charm  the  people  into  a  prompt  forgetful- 
ness  of  past  disasters.  No  great  eruption  has  occurred  since  1754.  In 
1808  and  1873  there  were  outbreaks,  but  the  damage  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  island  itself." 

Mount  Arayat  is  a  striking  object,  even  from  Manila  Bay,  50  miles 
distant,  looming  up  over  an  extensive  plain  in  solitary  grandeur. 
The  merest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a  "monadnock"  and 
in  all  probability  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  two  peaks,  of  which 
but  one  is  visible  from  the  south.  It  is  densely  wooded  and  shows  no 
crater,  and  an  examination  of  its  structure  shows  it  must  have  been 
extinct  for  a  long  time. 

The  remaining  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Archipelago  lie  in  one 
group  at  its  northern  end.  In  1856  a  new  volcano  made  its  appear- 
ance not  far  from  Camagufn,  at  the  Didica  reefB  of  the  Farallones.  It 
appeared  in  September  or  October,  1856,  between  two  rocks  well  known 
to  the  natives,  at  first  as  a  column  of  "smoke."  No  earthquake  attended 
its  first  appearance,  but  in  1857  it  underwent  a  violent  eruption  at- 
tended by  earthquakes.  From  that  time  to  1860  the  volcano  was  con- 
stantly active  and  in  four  years  had  reached  a  height  of  700  feet. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  Philippines  consists  of  volcanic  rock  as  to 
make  it  manifest  that  there  must  be  in  the  Archipelago  a  considerable 
number  of  volcanic  belts.  Such  zones  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Malaysia  as  a  whole,  and  the  volcanic  structure  of  the 
Philippines  must  bear  an  interesting  relation  to  that  of  the  entire 
region.  The  Nicobar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  little  Sunda 
Group  lie  along  the  edge  of  a  vast  submarine  precipice,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  very  abrupt  limit  of  the  continental  plateau.  Some  of  the 
most  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  are  here.     Papandayang,  in  West 
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Java,  had  an  eruption  in  1772  which  destroyed  40  villages.  Galung 
G.ung  in  1822  destroyed  114  villages,  and  it  is  some  measure  of  the 
violence  of  the  Krakatoa  explosion  in  1883  that  over  36,000  people 
perished.  Off  the  west  coast  of  the  Philippines  there  is  also  a  rapid 
deepening  of  the  sea  bottom,  marking  the  eastern  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental plateau,  and  here,  too,  there  is  a  series  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes  which  stretches  from  Formosa  to  the  Moluccas. 

In  the  following  table  are  collected  the  principal  data  available  con- 
cerning 20  active  and  29  extinct  or  dormant  volcanic  vents,  with  name, 
location,  height,  character  of  rock,  and  date  of  eruptions: 
Active  and  aotfalarie  volcanoes. 


Locality. 

Date  o(  eruption. 

Rock.' 

Approximate— 

"*- 

La  ti- 
rade. 

vrlcfa. 

Height, 

Camlguin  de  Babnya- 

BMW.— 

19  80 

IB  66 

19  02 
18  13 
14  02 

14  02 
18  16 

11  82 

10  85 

10  64 
10  SO 
10  80 
10  26 

a  is 

9  12 

7  86 

708 
5  '26 

■806 

12166 

121  62 

122  M 
122  04 
120  57 

12127 

128  69 

124  01 
124  28 

124  58 

124  58 

IIS  48 
119  46 
12106 

129  0* 

124  12 

125  17 

126  19 

■120  58 

Fbet. 

1( 

700 

Cagua.  or  Caua 

Cagaysn  — 

8,920 

1709,  1716,  1716,  17S1, 

1749, 17M,  1B0S,  1873 

Ande*ite'_ 

Banalao  or  Majaljal  .. 
Mayon  or  Albay 

Soraogon  ... 

7182 

1616,  1766,   1800,  1814, 
1827, 1835, 1845, 1816, 
1851, 1863, 1865, 1868, 
1868,1871,1872,1878, 
1881,  IBM;  UK,  1887, 
1888,1890,1891,1892, 
189S,  1896,1886, 1897, 
1900. 

do<  .. 

8,970 

Bullion    1  Biliran  Is- 
land). 

Andolte'. 

Jan. 

do 

do 

dt|t 

Negro  Ori- 
ental. 

do 

Mlaamta  .... 

Cottabato  .. 

Andeeitel' 
Andeelte  ■>. 

Mwuu .. 

Ifacaturin  or  Pollock 

or  Sujut  or  Ulano. 

1765,1866,1866,1871— 

SanguLl  or  Sangir  [Ba- 
lut  Island). 

Jol6               1  1641 

BaaaltT' 

1  The  queries  Indicate  that  the  composition  of  the  volcano  la  Inferred  from  speclmeni  collected 
irar  It  but  not  on  It 
"Oebbeke.    'V.  Drasche.    'Abella.    >Roth.    •Backer.    'Ranard.    'Velaln.    •Uncertain. 
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L  VOLCANO,  BATANQAS  PROVINCE. 


TAAL,  BATANQAS 
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L  VOLCANO  ERUPTION  IN  APRIL.  1903. 
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Extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes. 


NacoulUt  or  MkrWelM __ 


it 


Pccdol  or  B*con 

Msinlt  or  Sapongmn  .. 
Cottabato  or  Tavlnn . 


Hnlutuin 


imponga  __ 


C*Tlte 

Motodb  _ 


.  TrwhyleT'  

.1  Anilciitc' 

J  Ande«lteT« 

- do' 

Andaate.  ilsclio' 


imannei  Ni 


^Z:: 


Approilraati:— 


HIS,    130  36 


121  13 

1'Jl  10 

1,5H 

M«j 

121    IS 

3.461 

3,976 

125  S3 

1,115 

12ft  16 

IV.  firasche.  'Oebbeke.  'Becker.  'Qoth. 

From  the  number  of  volcanoes  both  active  and  dormant  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  seismic  foci  are  numerous,  and,  while  there  are  some  islands 
where  earthquakes  are  infrequent,  the  major  portion  has  been  frequently 
visited  with  disturbances  more  or  less  serious.  A  map  of  Beismic  foci 
published  by  the  Observatory  of  Manila,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  gives  ten  different  centers  of  earthquake  activity,  most  of  which 
bear  an  intimate  geographical  relation  to"  the  more  prominent  vol- 
canoes of  the  Archipelago.  They  extend  from  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon  to  the  southern  part  of  Mindanao. 

Without  entering  upon  any  description  of  the  different  earthquakes 
that  have  been  felt  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  many  of 
which  were  local  in  their  manifestations,  nor  attempting  to  give  a  list 
of  all  the  disturbances  that  have  been  recorded  for  any  one  region,  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  those  which  have  been  felt  in  recent  times  at  Manila, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  are  attributed  to  the  focus  of  the  Taal  Vol- 
cano. Between  the  years  1870  and  1897,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
this  region  has  to  its  credit  157  earthquakes,  of  which  34  were  merely 
perceptible,  95  were  slight,  15  were  moderately  violent,  and  13  were 
severe.  The  most  violent  was  experienced  in  the  month  of  July,  1880, 
when  the  Provinces  of  Manila  (now  Rizal),  Cavite,  Laguna,  Bulucan, 
Pampanga,  Nueva  ficija,  Pangasinan,  and  certain  districts  of  Principe, 
I*  Infanta,  and  Morong  were  the  theater  of  one  of  the  most  violent 
and  destructive  earthquakes  recorded  in  the  annals  of  seismic  disturb- 
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ances  in  the  Archipelago.  Within  the  extensive  zone  formed  by  the 
provinces  named  the  shocks  were  so  violent  that  they  either  destroyed 
stone  buildings  or  so  injured  them  that  they  had  to  undergo  important 
repairs. 

The  effects  of  this  earthquake  were  visited  not  alone  upon  buildings, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  San  Carlos  in  Pangaainan  saw  their  rice  fields 
destroyed,  and  at  Gavite  columns  of  what  appeared  to  be  ashes  and  water 
arose  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  town,  and  gave  off  a  decided  sulphurous 
odor.  In  Mueva  ficija  there  were  extensive  subsidences  of  land  which 
caused  extensive  inundations.  In  the  district  of  Infanta  large  rocks  were 
loosened  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  all  the  provinces 
named  large  crevasses  opened  in  the  ground,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  rivers,  the  deltas,  and  upon  the  seashore. 

All  authorities  agree  to-day  in  the  direct  and  immediate  connection 
between  earthquakes  and  volcanic  phenomena,  and  that  eruptions  are  due 
to  steam  tension.  It  is  therefore  of  capital  importance  to  know  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  matter  ejected  by  volcanic  vents,  as  this 
gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  pressure  or  tension  to  which 
the  steam  is  subjected  before  it  can  be  relieved  by  escaping  through  some 
vent  in  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  well  known  that  acid  lavas,  such  as  rhyo- 
lites,  have  a  much  higher  melting  point  than  basic  lavas,  and  therefore 
those  volcanoes  which  eject  acid  lavas  generally  originate  vibratory  waves 
of  greater  force  than  those  ejecting  basic  lavas.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  list  of  volcanoes  given,  the  rocks  of  all  Philippine  volcanoes 
are  trachyte,  basalt,  or  andesite,  indicating  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  internal  pressure  will  find  vent  more  easily  or  with  less  resistance 
and  consequently  with  lees  serious  disturbances  than  were  they  of  other 
composition. 
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Chapter  III. 


MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

[Revised  by  7.  A.  Thmtoch.] 

Difference  between  lignite  and  coal — Lignite  a  valuable  mineral — Distribution  of 
lignite — Assays  of  Philippine  lignite — History  of  coal  mining — Distribution 
of  gold — Prospectors  and  miners  at  work — Methods  employed — Qold  fields— 
Igorrote   quartz   mining — Placer  mining — Platinum   associated  with   gold — 
Copper — Native    copper   workings  —  Composition   of   copper   ores  —  Oalena 
ores  —  Magnetite —  Metal   work —  Petroleum  —  Sulphur  —  Marble —  Mineral 
waters — Mining  legislation. 
True  (Paleozoic)  coal  does  not  exist,  bo  far  as  known,  in  Malaysia. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  black,  pitchy  lignite  similar  to  that 
of  the  State  of  Washington.    The  difference  between  lignite  and  true 
coal  consists  mainly  in  the  quantity  of  combined  water,  which  not  only 
diminishes  the  percentage  of  combustible   material   but  requires  the 
expenditure  of  combustible  constituents  to  convert  it  into  steam  or  dis- 
sociated gases  of  the  temperature  of  the  name.     The  black  lignite  is, 
perhaps,  judging  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  most  valuable  mineral  asset  of  the  Philippines, 
and  is  widely  distributed  from  southern  Luzon  southward.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  its  distribution  in  detail,  because  there  are  also  brown  lig- 
nites of  less  value  at  many  points,  while  the  available  reports  are  for 
the  most  part  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  determine  which  fuel  has  been 
discovered. 

The  black  lignite  is  probably  of  Eocene  age,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
Bornean  or  Javanese  lignites,  particularly  to  the  fuel  of  Labuan,  in  North 
Borneo,  well  known  throughout  the  Far  East.  The  brown  lignites  of  the 
Philippines  probably  correspond,  both  geologically  and  in  quality,  to 
the  late  Tertiary  lignites  of  Borneo.  The  Japanese  "coal"  is  also  a  lig- 
nite, and  no  better  than  the  black  fuel  of  the  Philippines,  which  will 
serve  admirably  for  all  local  purposes,  and  in  case  of  need  will  answer  for 
war  vessels  as  well.  Its  heating  power  is  approximately  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  that  of  the  best  Paleozoic  steam  coals,  such  as  the 
Cardiff. 

Coal  Beams  have  been  discovered  and  recorded  in  many  localities  in  the 
Philippines.  In  the  Island  of  Luz6n  concessions  have  been  granted  only 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner,  in  the  Province  of  Albay,  but  Centeno 
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states  that  applications  have  been  made  for  concessions  in  Tayabas,  al- 
though no  development  work  has  been  done.  In  the  following  localities  in 
Luzon  fossil  fuel  has  been  found :  In  Oagayan  there  is  an  outcropping  at 
a  bayou  called  Calbong;  in  Ahra  lignite  is  found  on  the  River  Malanas, 
in  the  township  of  Dolores;  in  TJni6n  it  occurs  at  Aringay;  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Bizal  there  is  lignite  at  Tatauiran  Gulch  and  other  points; 
in  Camarines  Sur  lignite  is  found  near  Pasacao,  on  the  southwestern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  Cararauan  Peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  province.  The  localities  mentioned  seem  to  lie  at  the 
edge  of  a  field  which  stretches  southward  into  Samar  and  which  is 
extremely  promising.  About  12  or  15  miles  to  the  south  of  Catanduanes 
lie  the  small  islands  of  Carraray,  Batan,  and  Rapurapu.  Here  the  lignite 
is  black,  resembling  bituminous  coal  in  appearance,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.     It  is  found  in  seams  of  good  thickness  and  is  close  to  tidewater. 

The  Batan  coal  appears  to  crop  out  at  Gatbo,  not  far  from  Bacon,  in 
the  Province  of  Sorsogon.  Among  the  scams  is  one  from  4  to  8  meters 
in  width  which  has  been  tried  on  steamers  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  Negros  coal  seams  occur  lying  6  or  8  miles 
from  the  coast  and  in  a  line  substantially  parallel  thereto.  Cebu  divides 
with  Albay  and  Sorsogon  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  important  coal 
region  of  the  Archipelago,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Abella. 
The  coal  occurs  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  central  range  between 
Davao  and  Boljoon.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  the  townships  of 
Davao,  Compostela,  and  Naga.  In  1899  the  Cotnpostela  mines  were  being 
worked  in  a  small  way  and  coasting  steamers  depended  upon  them  for 
their  supply  of  fuel, 

The  existence  of  coal  has  been  known  to  the  natives  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  a  mountain  in  the  Naga  district  bears  the  name  Cling,  which 
is  the  Visayan  name  for  coal.  The  Spaniards  became  aware  of  the  coal 
deposits  in  1827,  but  never  worked  any  of  the  mines  with  energy  or 
method. 

While  coal  occurs  in  almost  every  township  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cebu,  Mr.  Abella  properly  protests  against  speaking  of  the  region  as  a 
coal  basin.  The  strata  are  sharply  flexed,  folded,  and  faulted,  the  coal 
seams  sometimes  standing  vertically,  which  makes  careful  investigation 
necessary  before  plans  are  entered  upon  to  mine  on  an  extensive  scale. 
On  the  other  hand,  labor  being  cheap  and  the  distance  to  the  seacoast 
being  but  a  few  miles,  the  Cebu  coal  should  be  able  to  compete  with  Jap- 
anese or  Australian  coal  in  the  Manila  market  and  render  a  handsome 
profit.  The  seams  are  often  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  one  at  Compostela  is 
over  8  feet.  Tests  of  these  coals  have  been  made  on  Spanish  war  vessels 
and  under  boilers  at  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
following  tables  show  analyses  of  Philippine,  Japanese,  and  Australian 
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coal  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
classes: 


Tablb  I. — Coal  analyst*.  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories,  19011-3 
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Table  II. — Coal  analyies  from  the  Q>al  Measure!  of  tlie  Philippine*,  1901. 
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But  little  is  known  of  the  coal  of  Leyte,  Mindanao,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  certain  deposits  which  have 
been  located.  While  it  seems  reasonable  to  class  all  Visayan  coals  as 
Eocene,  because  of  their  composition  and  the  stratigraphical  relations  in 
Cebfi  and  Kegros,  the  same  assumption  is  not  justified  in  Mindanao 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge.  It  would  be  in  no  way  surprising,  however, 
to  find  the  coals  of  eastern  Mindanao  similar  to  those  of  Leyte,  which  is 
clearly  a  continuation  of  the  Surigao  Peninsula.  , 

The  past  history  of  coal  mining  by  the  Spaniards  is  a  long  record  of 
ignorance,  avarice,  and  mistakes.  They  attempted  to  mine  coal  as  though 
it  were  a  precious  metal,  and  indeed  it  became  equivalent  to  it  in  some 
instances  when  measured  by  the  cost  of  production.  At  one  time  the 
government  was  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  industry  that  it  was 
for  a  while  a  monopoly  in  which  the  government  was  interested,  but  as  a 
business  venture  it  was  not  a  success.  On  the  whole,  the  coal  deposits  of 
the  Archipelago  offer  opportunities  for  investment  which  may  well  invite 
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thorough  investigation,  and,  should  they  be  developed  on  an  extensive 
scale,  will  soon  solve  the  fuel  and  power  questions  which  at  present  are 
prominent  among  the  serious  problems  confronting  those  interested  in 
tile  development  of  the  rich  virgin  resources  of  the  Archipelago. 

Gold  is  found  in  many  localities  in  the  Archipelago  in  regions  extend- 
ing from  northern  Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the  gold 
is  detrital  and  found  either  in  existing  water  courses  or  in  stream  deposits 
now  deserted  by  the  current.  These  last  are  adapted  to  hydraulic  mining. 
There  has  been  no  gold  mining,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Archipelago  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  mining  regions  have  never  been  thoroughly 
prospected,  and  even  where  valuable  deposits  are  known  to  exist  they  are 
worked,  if  at  all,  in  a  haphazard  and  intermittent  manner.  The  indica- 
tions now  are  that  the  near  future  will  inaugurate  a  great  change  in  the 
mining  industry. 

There  are  at  present  many  prospectors  and  practical  miners  scattered 
throughout  the  different  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  larger  percentage 
of  whom  are  Americans.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  good  char- 
acter. They  are  pushing  their  way  into  the  more  inaccessible  regions, 
furnishing  their  own  protection,  and  are  prospecting  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  never  before  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mining  for  the  precious  metals  was  practiced 
in  the  Islands  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  alluvial  deposits,  accessible  to  the  early  ChineBe  and  Malay 
traders,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Islands  long  before  they  were 
known  to  the  Europeans,  have  been  to  a  great  extent  worked  over  and 
over  again.  The  tools  which  the  natives  use — a  washing  board  and  a 
wooden  howl — are  of  great  antiquity.  Bowlders  and  fragments  of  quartz 
with  visible  gold  occur  in  many  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Islands,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  natives  would  have  thrown  them  aside  without  en- 
deavoring to  extract  the  gold.  Their  method  is  to  pulverize  the  quartz  by 
hand  and  wash  it  as  they  wash  the  auriferous  gravel  and  sand. 

The  only  improvement  in  this  rude  process  is  the  introduction  by 
the  Spaniards  in  some  districts  of  the  Mexican  "arrastra,"  a  block  of 
rock  moved  by  buffalo  power  like  a  millstone  on  a  nether  block.  Float 
gold  and  auriferous  pyrites  are  lost  by  this  process,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  to  this  day  the  natives  are  aware  of  the  auriferous  character  of 
the  pyrites  which  almost  always  accompany  the  auriferous  quartz,  some- 
times in  not  inconsiderable  proportions. 

The  most  important  gold  fields  are  three  in  number.  The  most  north- 
erly lies  about  Mount  Data,  in  the  country  of  the  Igorrotes.  The  second 
and  best-known  district  is  that  of  Camarines  Norte,  about  115  miles 
southeast  of  Manila  and  accessible  by  sea.  The  third  region  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  small  islands.     The 


following  note  on  gold  in  Luzon  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Luis  Espina 
from  the  records  of  the  Inspection  de  Minns  in  Manila,  of  which  he  was 
in  charge  in  1898: 

Gold  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  nearly  all  over  the  Island  of  Luzon,  but 
more  particularly  and  under  conditions  favorable  for  exploitation  in  the  follow- 
ing townships  and  districts,  proceeding  from  north  to  south: 

1.  Abra  Province. 

2.  Village  named  Fidelisan,  Bontoc  Province. 

3.  Village  named  Suyuc,  Lepanto  Province. 

4.  Village  named  Tubuc,  Lepanto  Province. 

6.  Village  named  Dugon,  Lepanto  Province. 

5.  Village  named  Acupan,  Benguet  Province. 

7.  Village  named  labia,  Benguet  Province. 

6.  Village  named  Capunga,  Benguet  Province. 

9.  Village  named  Itogon,  Benguet  Province. 

10.  Village  named  Qapan,  Nueva  Acija. 

11.  Village  named  Pefiaranda,  Nueva  fldja. 
IS.  Village  named  Paracale,  Ambos  Camarines. 

13.  Village  named  Mambulao,  Ambos  Camarines. 

14.  Village  named  Labo,  Ambos  Camarines. 

15.  Village  named  Capalongan,  Ambos  Camarines. 

16.  Village  named  Maculabo,  Ambos  Camarines. 

In  the  Province  of  Abra  gold  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  and  In  the  sands  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  aa  grains,  and  has  an  average  fineness  of  0.750  to 
0.792.  In  the  Province  of  Lepanto  gold  occurs  in  three  different  ways — in  veins, 
in  alluvial  deposits,  and  in  river  sands.  Its  fineness  is  from  0.792  to  0.B33,  and 
it  is  somewhat  light  colored  because  of  a  considerable  silver  content.  It  is 
usually  accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  In  the  Provinces 
of  Bontoc  and  Benguet  the  deposits  are  In  all  respects  analagous  to  those  of 
Lepanto.  In  the  Province  of  Nueva  Ifccija  the  gold  is  exceedingly  pure,  brilliant 
in  color,  and  0.068  fine.  It  is  found  as  rounded  particles  in  alluvium  and  some- 
times in  small  crystals. 

The  Igorrotes,  who  inhabit  Abra,  Bontoc,  Lepanto,  and  Benguet,  are 
extraordinarily  reticent  about  their  gold  mining.  Nearly  two  hundred 
yeara  ago  Morga  wrote  that  the  "Yglotes"  would  not  permit  the  Span- 
iards access  to  the  mines.  Even  Semper,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  FilipinoB,  Wa8  not  allowed  to  visit  any  gold  mines  in  the  Cor- 
dillera Central.  An  Englishman  of  long  residence  in  northern  Luzon, 
who  had  handled  much  Igorrote  gold  commercially,  states  that  no  out- 
siders of  any  race  were  permitted  to  visit  quartz  mines  or  even  to  pros- 
pect for  quartz,  though  they  were  sometimes  allowed  to  wash  gravels  in 
the  streams  of  the  Agno  and  the  Abra  River  basins. 

The  Igorrotes  themselves  are  gifted  with  mechanical  skill  and  are  not 
afraid  of  solid  rock,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  quartz  mining, 
though  crude,  is  tolerably  effective.  The  great  topographical  accentuation 
of  their  country  favors  tunnel  drainage  and  must  enable  them  in  many 
cases  to  dispense  with  pumping  or  bailing.  This  northern  field,  as  noted, 
lies  in  a  region  of  crystalline  schists  and  older  massive  rocks,  and  there 
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ia  no  known  indication  that  neo-volcanic  rocks  are  associated  with  the 
quartz  veins  so  as  to  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  gold  deposits  are 
related  to  these  eruptions.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Archipelago  the 
geological  phenomena  point  to  an  age  at  least  as  great  as  the  Mesozoic 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  gold. 

The  gold  district  of  Camarines  Norte  is  also  in  the  gneisaic  rocks. 
Here  are  found  quartz  veins  carrying,  besides  gold,  iron  pyrite,  copper 
pyrite,  galena,  zinc  blende,  and  sometimes  lead  chromate.  At  Lab6, 
Centeno  mentions  that  native  copper  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  veins, 
and  Morga  states  that  the  gold  is  alloyed  with  the  copper.  The  general 
direction  of  the  veins  in  this  region  is  north  and  south  except  those  of 
Gumihan,  and  of  Mount  Lugas,  which  trend  northwest.  They  are  ap- 
proximately vertical,  and  their  width  is  from  1  to  5  inches,  though  at 
some  points  they  are  much  wider,  reaching  to  3  or  4  hands  (palmas),  but 
in  such  cases  they  become  poor  in  the  precious  metal.  For  pulverizing 
the  ore  the  natives  employ  a  species  of  trip  hammer  made  by  attaching  a 
heavy  stone  to  a  sapling.  A  second  stone  answers  for  an  anvil.  After 
placing  the  quartz  on  the  nether  stone  the  workman  pulls  down  the  head, 
the  elasticity  of  the  sapling  raising  it  again  for  another  blow.  The  quartz 
crushed  in  this  manner  is  ground  in  an  arrastra,  concentrated  in  a  hatea, 
and  washed  clean  in  a  cocoanut  shell. 

There  are  also  numerous  placer  mines  in  this  region,  but  they  are 
not  especially  rich.  Beach  sands  are  also  washed,  and  it  is  reported 
that  gold  is  found  in  the  wall  rocks  as  well  as  in  the  veins,  but  this 
statement  is  doubted  by  careful  observers. 

In  Panay  Mr.  Abella  gives  a  number  of  localities  where  gravels  have 
been  washed  for  gold  which  is  known  to  exist  at  San  Enrique  and 
at  Bar6toc  Viejo,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo.  In  Cebu  there  are  old 
workings,  and  also  at  Pambujan  on  the  Island  of  Samar.  On  the 
Island  of  Panon,  south  of  Leyte,  there  are  mines  of  auriferous  quartz 
that  have  yielded  $6  or  $7  per  ton. 

The  mystery  of  the  unknown  still  hangs  about  Mindanao,  though 
something  has  been  recorded  concerning  its  mineral  resources.  The 
known  auriferous  regions  are  two ;  one  of  them  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  Bay  of  Macajalar  on  the  north  coast  in  the  Province  of  Misamis ; 
the  other  comprises  the  eastern  coast  range  of  the  island  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Surigao,  but  is  only  known  to  contain  gold  in  promising  quanti- 
ties near  the  northern  end  of  the  range.  Of  the  two  districts,  that  of 
Misamis  is  the  more  famous. 

These  auriferous  deposits  include  veins,  placers,  and  river  sands.  The 
veins,  however,  have  been  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  former 
times,  either  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  that  class  of  mining  or  lack 
of  adequate  machinery  to  treat  the  ore  on  an  extensive  scale.  But 
little  gold  is  secured  from  the  river  beds.     The  placers  lie  near  the 
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rivers,  but  at  some  distance  above  them.  The  four  mere  emptying 
into  the  Bay  of  Macajalar  are  flanked  by  placers  on  either  side.  The 
most  important  is  the  Iponan  and  the  gravels  are  scattered  along  it 
for  a  distance  of  12  miles.  On  the  tributary  Bitog  of  the  Rio  Cagayan 
(not  the  great  river  of  the  same  name  in  Luzon),  there  are  gravels 
for  about  2  miles.  There  is  one  placer  on  the  Bigaan  and  two  on  the 
Cutman.  There  is  also  one  locality  where  gold-bearing  quartz  is  found 
which  is  close  to  the  Cutman  near  the  town  of  Agusan. 

Along  the  Iponan  the  gravels  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  about 
66  feet  above  the  river.  They  are  not  continuous,  but  occur  in  patches, 
the  local  conditions  showing  that  the  intermediate  areas  have  been 
removed  by  erosion.  They  rest  on  marls  or  conglomerates,  and  the 
miners  distinguish  three  layers — black,  grass-root  soil ;  red,  plastic  clay ; 
and  the  pay  streak  (dugcalon).  This  last  consists  of  sand  quartz,  peb- 
bles of  porphyry,  and  of  magnetite.  The  pay  streak  seems  to  average 
about  5i  feet  in  thickness.  The  placers  of  the  other  river  basins  are 
quite  like  those  of  the  Iponan,  the  gold  from  Cagayan  being  a  little 
finer  than  that  from  Bigaan  and  the  Cutman  a  little  baser. 

The  remarkable  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Minard,  that  the  Misamis 
gravels  contain  platinum  as  well  as  gold,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Espina,  may  lead  to  important  results.  The  reported  presence  of  this 
rare  metal  induced  the  Mining  Bureau  of  the  Philippine  Government  to 
issue  a  bulletin  giving  information  to  prospectors  and  placer  miners  as  to 
the  methods  for  detecting  the  presence  of  platinum  and  its  associated 
metals,  iridium  and  osmium,  all  of  which  are  as  valuable  or  more  valuable 
than  gold.  As  platinum  is  found  in  the  placer  gravels  of  the  neighboring 
Island  of  Borneo,  its  presence  in  Mindanao  is  not  improbable.  With  these 
metals  frequently  occur  chromite,  corundum,  zircons,  rubies,  and  dia- 
monds, and  as  Burma  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  the  greatest  ruby 
producer  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  these  beautiful 
and  valuable  gems  should  be  discovered  in  Mindanao.  The  interior 
of  the  island  has  never  been  prospected,  and  time  alone  will  reveal 
what  mineral  treasures  may  be  confined  within  the  interior  highlands. 
There  are  other  districts  in  the  Philippines  where  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  in  a  primitive  way,  though  nowhere  in  all  the  Archi- 
pelago has  modern  machinery  and  scientific  methods  been  given  a  tho- 
rough test.  As  many  of  the  prospectors  now  at  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  practical  men,  trained  to  their  work  by  years  of  experience 
among  the  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
Dot  be  long  until  the  auriferous  value  of  the  country  will  be  demonstrated. 
That  the  Spaniards  never  developed  any  valuable  gold  mines  is  no  argu- 
ment against  their  existence,  for  while  they  were  remarkably  successful 
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in  dealing  with  silver  ores,  they  were  never  able  to  successfully  handle 
the  gold-bearing  quartz  in  Spanish  America. 

Copper  ores  are  reported  from  a  great  number  of  localities  in  the 
Philippines.  They  are  said  to  occur  in  Luz6n,  Mindoro,  Pansy,  and 
Mindanao.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  of  these  are  important,  but 
northern  Luzon  contains  a  copper  region  of  unquestioned  value.  The 
best-known  portion  of  this  region  lies  about  Mount  Data,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lepanto.  The  range  of  which  Data  forme  a  part  trends  due 
north  of  Cape  Lacay-Lacay.  In  this  range  copper  was  smelted  by  the 
natives  long  before  Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines.  The  process 
consists  of  alternate  partial  roasting  and  reductions  to  "matte,"  and 
eventually  to  block  copper.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  process 
must  have  been  introduced  from  China  or  Japan.  It  is  practiced  only 
by  one  peculiar  tribe  of  natives,  the  Igorrotes.  This  tribe  is  in  moBt 
respects  semibarbarous  and  lives  in  great  squalor,  though  industrially 
they  stand  on  a  high  level,  and  show  remarkable  skill  in  the  working  of 
metals  as  well  as  in  their  extraction.  They  have  turned  out  not  merely 
implements  of  small  dimensions,  but  copper  kettles  as  large  as  3J  feet 
in  diameter. 

From  1840  to  1855,  according  to  Santos,  aa  much  as  20  tons  of  copper 
utensils  and  ingots  were  exported  annually  by  the  Igorrotes.  It  was  this 
trade  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  this  region.  Vague 
reports  and  the  routes  by  which  the  copper  comes  to  market  indicate  that 
there  are  copper  mines  in  various  portions  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  but 
the  only  deposits  which  have  been  examined  with  care  are  those  of  Man- 
cayan  (about  5  miles  west  of  Mount  Data)  and  two  or  three  other  locali- 
ties within  a  few  miles  of  Mancayan.  These  deposits  are  described  as 
veins  of  rich  ore  some  7  meters  wide  and  arranged  in  groups.  Mean 
assays  are  said  to  show  over  16  per  cent  of  copper.  The  gangue  is  quartz. 
The  country  rock  is  described  as  a  large  quartzite  lens  embodied  in  a 
great  mass  of  trachyte-  The  Mancayan  deposit  appears  in  a  deep  ravine 
called  Fabio  or  Magambang,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Aban,  one  of  the 
western  spurs  of  the  great  Data.  At  this  locality  there  is  a  quartzose  mass 
in  a  vertical  position  not  more  than  80  or  100  meters  in  thickness  which 
strikes  northwest  and  is  exposed  at  the  southeast  by  a  great  cut,  partly  due 
to  the  mining  operations  of  the  natives.  The  croppings  are  of  columnar 
form  and  the  whole  mass  is 'fissured  or  jointed  in  different  directions, 
though  the  principal  ore-bearing  fissures  strike  WNW. 

Mr.  Jos6  Maria  Santos,  who  reported  on  these  mines  in  1862,  states 
that  the  ores  are  tetrahedrite,  both  antimonial  and  arsenical,  chalcopyrite, 
chalcosite,  bornite,  the  black  oxide,  and  other  oxidized  or  carbonated 
species,  as  well  as  iron  pyrite.  Comb  or  ribbon  structure  is  common  and 
the  proportion  of  the  various  cupriferous  minerals  iB  very  variable.    He 
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made  an  effort  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  select  rich  specimens  in  sampling 
and  gives  the  following  as  the  mean  composition  of  the  different  ore 
breasts  of  the  native  workings : 
Mean  composition  of  the  ore  breasts  of  the  native  Mancayan  copper  workings. 

Percent. 

Copper _ 16.64 

Silica 47.06 

Sulphur _ _ 24.44 

Antimony 6.12 

Arsenic 4.66 

Iron 1.84 

Loss .25 

Total 100.00 

But  little  is  known  about  the  other  copper  deposits  of  the  Philippines. 
There  is  a  deposit  near  Antimonan,  in  Tayabas  Province,  and  another  in 
Camarines  Norte,  while  d'Almonfs  map  notes  two  localities  in  Camarines 
Sur  where  copper  has  been  found.  In  the  Island  of  Masbate  native 
copper  waB  discovered  in  1847.  In  the  Island  of  Marinduque  the  Gnia 
Oncial  states  that  copper  occurs,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  the 
locality.  At  Lubang,  on  the  Island  of  the  same  name,  Dana  found 
copper  pyrite,  probably  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  gold,  and  in- 
dications have  been  noted  at  a  number  of  other  places,  hut  practically 
nothing  is  known  as  to  values. 

Galena  is  found  in  Camarines  Norte  in  the  area  of  the  crystalline 
schists  accompanying  other  sulphurets  and  gold.  Concessions  have  been 
granted  for  lead  mining  at  a  mountain  called  Tinga,  near  Paracale,  and 
at  a  small  hamlet  named  Imbong-inmong,  in  the  barrio  of  Mambulao,  but 
these  ores  were  worked  only  for  the  gold.  Centeno  Teports  that  the  Tinga 
occurrence  is  very  rich,  but  the  veins  are  only  from  3  to  10  centimeters  in 
width.  Paracale  and  Mambulao  have  a  reputation  among  mineralogists 
as  a  source  of  lead  chromate  and  vauquelinite.  The  deposit  near  Paracale 
is  in  a  gneiss  hill  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  village  of  Malaguit,  and  the 
other  is  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  from  Mambulao,  in  the  plumbiferous 
mountain  Dinianan,  which  is  composed  of  hornblende-schist.  Roth  states 
that  the  chromate  is  found  in  quartz  veins  and  is  accompanied  by  vauque- 
linite, like  the  occurrence  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Caramuan,  in  Cama- 
rines Sur,  is  credited  with  lead  ore  in  the  Quia  Oncial,  but  it  is  probably 
associated  with  the  copper  deposits  of  that  district. 

In  the  Island  of  Marinduque,  Province  of  Mindoro,  at  Torrijos,  there 
is  a  lead  deposit  regarded  by  Mr.  Espina  as  important.  The  assays  are 
said  to  give,  for  average  ore,  56.65  per  cent  lead,  0.0096  per  cent  silver, 
and  0.00096  per  cent  gold. 

Cebu  contains  lead  ores  upon  which  Mr.  Abella  has  reported  as  follows : 

The  moet  important  metalliferous  deposits,  and  indeed  the  only  ones  which 

deserve  the   name,   vet  discovered   in   the   island   are   those   of   gold   and   silver 
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bearing  galena.  They  lis  toward  the  center  of  the  island,  at  Panoypoy,  barrio 
of  ConsolaciCn,  and  at  Acaubing  and  Budlaan,  in  the  barrio  of  Ta.ln.mban,  the 
first  two  being  those  which  give  rise  to  the  claims  of  the  company  known  as 
he  Ccbuana.  The  deposits  all  consist  of  bunches,  veins,  and  stringers  of  pyritouB 
galena,  which  form  an  irregular  network  in  the  rock  complex  of  the  eastern 
ares,  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  They  lack  system  or  regular  direction,  and 
form  there  a  true  Btookwerk. 

Centeno  found  the  ore  extremely  rich  in  silver  and  gold,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  mining  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  While  in  Min- 
danao Mr.  Espina  saw  specimens  of  lead  ores,  but  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain from  whence  they  came.  Argentiferous  lead  deposits  of  that  island 
are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Something  like  a  belt  of  magnetite  exists  among  the  mountains,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  great  plain  of  Luzon.  The  northern  part  of  this  belt 
is  12  or  15  miles  to  the  eastward  of  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream  which  passes  through  the  place.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood the  positions  of  four  mines  are  indicated  on  d'Allmonte's  map. 
A  few  miles  southeast  from  this  group  lies  a  second,  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  Angat.  Here  also  four  mines  are  shown,  and  this  district 
has  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  most  valuable  iron  ores  in  the' 
Archipelago.  At  a  similar  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Borsoboso  an- 
other iron  mine  has  been  worked,  and  10  miles  northeast  of  M6rong  there 
is  still  another  mine.  All  of  these  deposits  are  in  the  foothills  of  the 
range  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  La  Infanta 
and  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  crest.  The  belt  is  40  miles 
long  and  evidently  stands  in  genetic  relations  to  the  range.  According 
to  assays  made  by  the  Inspeccion  General  de  Mines,  the  Angat  ores  carry 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  iron. 

In  Gamarines  Norte  there  is  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  ore  about  six 
miles  south  of  Paracale  on  the  Malaguit  River.  The  natives  work  the 
ores  of  Angat  and  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo,  and  the  product  is  chiefly 
worked  up  into  plowshares,  which  bring  a  much  higher  price  than  those 
imported  from  Europe.  The  process  of  treating  the  ore  is  probably 
similar  to  that  employed  in  Borneo,  where  ironsmiths  still  manufecture 
excellent  blades  which  the  natives  prefer  to  those  of  European  manu- 
facture, as  experience  has  taught  them  that  both  the  keenness  of  edge 
and  durability  are  superior  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  imported  blades. 

Efforts  have  been  made  both  by  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans  to 
work  these  ores  on  an  extensive  scale,  but,  owing  to  the  interference  of 
the  Government  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  labor,  all  these 
efforts  have  come  to  grief,  and  at  present  nothing  is  done  save  by  the 
natives,  and  that  in  a  crude  manner  and  on  a  small  scale. 

Among  the  more  miscellaneous  mineral  products  of  the  Archipelago, 
the  value  of  which  must  depend  upon  future  investigation  and  develop- 
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ment,  may  be  mentioned  petroleum,  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  Islands  of  Panay,  Cebn,  and  Leyte.  In  Fanay  it  is  found  at 
Janiuay,  in  the  Province  of  Hollo,  and  is  accompanied  by  natural  gas; 
in  Cebn  it  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Asturias,  Toledo,  and  Alegria; 
in  Leyte  in  the  barrio  of  San  Isidro — but  in  none  of  these  places  have 
serious  efforts  been  made  to  extract,  refine,  or  utilize  this  valuable  fnel 
and  illuminant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  specific  information  con- 
cerning these  regions  is  not  available. 

Sulphur  has  been  extracted  under  concession  only  at  Biliran,  bat  the 
volcanoes  of  the  islands  afford  endless  opportunities  for  exploitation  all 
the  way  from  Mount  Apo  in  Mindanao  to  the  volcano  of  Cagua  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  Luzon. 

Excellent  marble  is  found  on  the  Island  of  Romblon  to  the  north  of 
Panay,  and  it  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  baptismal  fonts 
and  other  interior  ecclesiastical  decorations. 

THE  MINERAL  WATERS  07  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

In  a  country  of  as  marked  vocanic  character  as  the  Philippine  Islands, 
thermal  springs  are  to  be  expected,  and  we  find  that  for  ages  certain 
springs  have  enjoyed  great  reputation  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
value.  Both  hot  and  cold  springs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Archipelago  and  some  of  them  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  great 
medicinal  properties.  Among  these  the  hot  springs  at  Los  BafioB,  in 
Laguna  Province,  Luzon;  the  Sibul  Springs  of  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo, 
Bulacan  Province,  and  Tivi,  Albay  Province,  Luz6n,  were  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated,  and  from  at  least  two  of  these  the  results  obtained  under 
American  control  fully  warrant  the  high  reputation  they  enjoyed. 

Mineral  waters  may  be  roughly  divided  into  ( 1 )  chalybeate ;  ( 2 )  saline ; 
and  (3)  sulphuretted  waters.  So  far  none  have  been  found  of  the  first 
group,  although  the  Spanish  doctors  have  so  classed  several  well-known 
springs;  of  the  last  two  groups,  however,  numerous  springs  are  in  exist- 
ence. To  the  second  group  belong  all  the  springs  at  Los  Banos  and  some 
of  the  springs  in  Benguet  Province,  as  well  as  the  San  Rafael  and  Santa 
Matilda  springs  at  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo,  and  some  of  the  springs  at 
Mainit,  Bontoc.  As  the  resources  of  these  Islands  become  better  known 
and  investigated  this  list  will  be,  without  a  doubt,  greatly  enlarged. 

The  springs  at  Los  Banos  have  been  found  of  great  value  by  the 
military  authorities  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections,  and  this 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  there  for  the  systematic  use 
of  these  waters.  Likewise  those  at  San  Rafael  and  others  at  Sibul  have 
been  used  with  excellent  results,  although  since  the  American  occupation 
they  have  fallen  to  some  extent  into  disuse. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  springs  there  are  to  be  found  a 
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large  number  whose  value  has  been  known  only  to  the  natives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  which  warrant  a  careful  investigation  and  cor- 
rect analysis.  Owing  to  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the  country  where 
these  waters  are  mostly  to  he  found  little  attention  has  bo  far  been  paid 
to  this  form  of  natural  resources,  but  a  gratifying  change  is  beginning  to 
be  noticeable,  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  Mauds 
will  probably  become  the  exporters  of  more  varied  and  valuable  mineral 
waters  than  Japan. 

Under  Spanish  rule  only  a  few  of  these  waters  were  analyzed,  and  under 
the  new  regime  only  a  slight  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
but  enough  has  been  done  to  remove  the  matter  from  the  realm  of  empiric 
speculation  and  place  it  on  a  firm  scientific  basis.  Tables  here  shown, 
indicating  the  work  done,  will  greatly  aid  in  placing  this  matter  in  a 
compact  form  for  comparison. 

1.  Chalybeate  wafer). 

[Analysis  made  by  Spanish  Government  chemists  of  the  San  Jobs  Spring,  San  Miguel  de  Hajnmo.] 

Parts  per  million. 

Total  residue 481.000 

Freeammonia  (NH.) 16.408 

Chlorine  (CI) 37.637 

Silica,  (8iO,)  . 12.200 

Sulphuric  acid  (11,80,) _ 24.034 

Iron  oxide  (Fe.0,)    15.200 

Alumiuium  oxide  ( A1,0,)   6. 800 

Calcium  oxide  (CaO) _ 190.400 

Magnesium  oxide  (MgO) _ 36.210 

Sedium  oxide  {Na,0) 20.681 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,) 367.960 

t.  Saline  vxUen. 

[A,  San  Rafael;  B,  Santa  Matilda,  San  Miguel  de  Msyumo;  C,  Bilaln;  D,  San  Mariano,  Noriagaraj, 
Bulaoan;  analyses  made  by  Spanish  Government  chemlsta,  E  and  F,  from  two  springs  near  Ban 
Miguel,  Camarlnes;  Q,  from  neat  Bned  River,  Benguet;  B,  1  mile  above;  I,  S  miles  above;  J,  from 
above;  K  and  L.  from  near  Twin  Peaks,  Benguet;  E  to  L,  Inclusive,  from  analyses  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Laboratory.    All  figure*  ere  In  parts  per  million.] 


Plied  residue . . 


Aluminum  oiifl- ■  *  i,n,      '. 
Cslclum  oilil*  iCaOl 
Magnesium  oilde  I MgO).. 
Sodimn  oxide  iSalO) 
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S,  Saline  water*— Continued. 


5.  Sulphuretted  water*. 
Of  the  last  type  of  waters  there  exist  several  of  marked  medicinal 
value,  but  no  complete  analyses  are  available.  The  following  three  anal- 
yses made  by  the  Government  Laboratory  for  special  purposes  show  some 
of  the  constituents  of  waters  (A)  from  near  Bued  River,  (B)  from  above 
Twin  Peaks,  and  (C)  from  near  Twin  Peaks,  all  in  Benguet  Province : 


A. 

B. 

c 

1,568.00 

180.00 

3.20 

366.00 
101.00 

3.60 

Ml  00 

85.70 

480  00 

ia.io 

17.40 

There  exists  still  a  fourth  class  of  waters,  which  it  seems  almost  im- 
proper to  call  mineral.  These  are  waters  noticeable  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  constituents,  both  mineral  and  organic,  and  whose  value  lies 
in  their  great  purity  which  fits  them  for  use  as  table  waters.  Of  this 
type  no  doubt  many  exist,  but  at  this  time  only  one  can  be  given;  it  is 
from  the  Bued  River  spring  in  Benguet  and  has  been  analyzed  by  the 
Government  Laboratory. 

Puti  per  million. 

Total  residue _ 49.30 

Fixed  residue- _ _    80.00 

Loea  oo  ignition _ 19.30 

Sulphuric  acid  (H,S04 ) „      7. 97 

Free  ammonia  (NH,)  ._ Trace. 

Calcium  oxide  (CaO ) Trace. 

Magnesium  oxide  (MgO) Small  amount. 

SiHca  (SiO,) Small  amount 

Chlorine  (CI) _._ Trace. 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,) Trace. 
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In  conclusion,  there  being  no  good  analysis  of  any  of  the  springs  at 
Lob  Banos  available,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  insert  here  the  analysis  made 
at  the  Government  Laboratory  of  the  deposit  left  on  the  stones  at  the 
outlet  of  these  springe,  which  represents  the  deposit  of  the  less  soluble, 
therefore  less  active,  medicinal  constituents.  The  active  soda  and  potash 
salts,  to  which  these  springs  owe  their  main  value,  have  been,  of  course, 
carried  away,  but  the  presence  of  more  than  t  per  cent  of  sodium  sul- 
phate is  at  least  suggestive  of  the  great  amount  which  must  be  present  in 
these  waters  to  admit  of  this  much  being  deposited. 

Water  (H,0) _ 2.74 

Alumina  (A1,0, 36.82 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,)  3.09 

Silica  (SiO,)    - - 49.04 

Sodium  sulphate  (N«J304)  7.27 

The  importance  of  enacting  legislation,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  prospectors,  miners,  and  others  to  secure  and  per- 
fect title  to  their  discoveries,  was  early  recognized  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  at  its  urgent  request  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  was 
approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  appears  as  Appendix  G,  page  405. 
Attention  is  invited  to  sections  20  to  62,  inclusive,  thereof,  which  include 
a  comprehensive  mining  code.  The  system  provided  for  by  this  act  differs 
from  that  in  effect  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  that  under  the 
Philippines  Act  the  holder  of  a  mineral  claim,  while  entitled  to  all  min- 
erals which  may  lie  within  his  claim,  is  not  entitled  to  mine  outside  the 
boundary  lines  of  his  claim  continued  vertically  downward.  In  most  of 
the  States  the  holder  of  a  claim  is  limited  in  his  operations  to  veins  or 
lodes  having  their  apex  within  his  boundaries,  but  is  entitled  to  follow 
the  drift  of  such  vein  or  lode  to  any  depth,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
pass  outside  his  vertical  side  lines. 

The  Philippines  act  also  provides  that  no  person  or  corporation  shall 
own  more  than  one  mineral  claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode.  This  pro- 
vision has  met  with  strenuous  opposition  and  criticism  on  the  part  of 
practical  miners  and  others.  It  is  contended  that  no  development  work 
on  a  large  scale  can  be  undertaken  or  expected  with  simply  one  claim  as 
a  basis.  This  is  also  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  the  desirability  of  removing  this  restriction  has  been  urged 
upon  Congress. 
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Chapter  IV. 


CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

[Revised  by  Rev.  Fatber  Jose  Algufl.  H.  J.] 

Variety  of  climate — II ealtli fulness — Smallpox- — Vaccination — Cholera — Bubonic 
plague — Leprosy — Leper  colony — Other  diseases — Health  of  the  Army — Char- 
acteristic conditions  of  weather  in  Manila— Development  and  course  of  the 
storms  and  cyclones  in  the  Archipelago — Care  of  health  in  the  Tropics — Climate 
of  high  table- lands— Temperature  of  Benguet — Humidity  of  the  atmosphere — 
Improved  tropical  sanitation. 

Almost  any  general  statement  concerning  the  climate  and  health  con- 
ditions of  the  Philippines  is  untrue,  as  the  Islands  extend  from  a  point 
325  miles  north  of  the  equator  to  almost  1,500  miles  from  that  parallel. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago  is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  Singapore,  while  the  northern  part  is  as  far  from  the  equator  as  Cal- 
cutta in  India  or  Santa  Clara,  Cuba.  While  lying  wholly  within  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  only  J0I6  and  Minadano  that  have  an  equatorial  climate, 
while  Luzon,  reaching  almost  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  has  a  tropical 
climate.  Altitude  also  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  temperature  than 
latitude,  and  while  the  cities  and  towns  on  tide  water  suffer  from  the 
debilitating  influence  of  heat  and  humidity,  the  highlands  of  the  interior 
enjoy  a  clear,  cool,  bracing  climate. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines  as  a  whole  is  tropical.  It  is  the 
recorded  opinion  of  the  Philippine  Commission  that  no  tropical  islands 
in  the  world  enjoy  a  better  climate  than  do  the  Philippines. 

To  speak  more  in  detail,  the  following  abstract  of  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Manila  Observatory  will  give  an  idea  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  weather  in  Manila  and  of  the  development  and  course  of 
the  storms  and  cyclones  in  the  Archipelago ; 


Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  January. 
The  normal  barometric  pressure  of  January,  as  deduced  from  1SS3  to  1B98,  is 
761.27  mm.  (29.97  inches).  The  atmospheric  perturbations  of  January  are  of 
very  little  importance  for  Luzon,  though  not  so  with  regard  to  the  Marianne  and 
Caroline  Islands,  and  the  large  island  of  Mindanao.  These  January  disturbances 
originate,  nearly  all  of  them,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  their  general  path  is 
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along  one  of  the  two  following  directions.  Some  develop  far  to  the  southeast 
of  Manila  beneath  the  tenth  parallel,  and,  moving  in  an  almost  westerly  direction, 
influence  the  weather  notably  throughout  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands  and 
Mindanao,  and  sometimes  also  in  southern  Bieayas.  An  instance  of  these  storms 
was  that  of  the  18th  to  the  28th  of  January  of  1B95,  which  swept  with  great 
force  over  Yap  on  the  20th  and  over  the  northeast  of  Mindanao  on  the  24th. 
Other  atmospheric  disturbances  originate  north  of  the  tenth  parallel,  and  after 
crossing  the  Marianne  Islands,  recurve  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a  far  greater 
distance  from  the  Philippines  than  from  the  Marianes.  These  disturbances  are 
not  frequent,  and  generally,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  month  of  January  is 
comparatively  free  from  atmospheric  perturbations.  From  1880  to  1808  only  six 
typhoons  have  been  recorded  during  this  month. 

A  noteworthy  exception  occurred  in  January  of  187ft,  when  a  very  severe 
typhoon  traversed  the  Bisayas;  the  storm  wave  that  accompanied  this  hurricane, 
together  with  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  caused  great  havoc  in  property  and  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  The  track  of  the  typhoon  on  this  occasion  deviated  from 
the  general  storm  path  of  cyclonic  centers  running  south  of  Manila  in  the  month 
of  January,  for  instead  of  moving  due  west  it  recurved  inside  of  the  Archipelago 
and  not  far  from  its  western  seaboard. 

Temperature. — As  a  rule,  the  temperature  of  January  is  the  mildest  of  the 
whole  year  round;  the  monthly  average  is  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  The  highest  tem- 
perature record  from  1883  to  1898  was  33.9°  C.  (93°  F.),  registered  in  January 
of  1897,  and  the  lowest  was  16.7°  C.  (62.1°  F.),  observed  in  January  of  1880. 

Winds. — Winds  prevail  in  this  month  from  between  north  and  northeast;  they 
are  generally  of  light  or  moderate  force  in  Manila;  nevertheless,  they  may  blow 
with  some  force  if  pressure  runs  very  high,  or  any  center  of  depression  crosses 
to  the  south  of  Manila.  These  winds  from  the  first  quadrant  acquire  at  times 
considerable  strength  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Islands. 

Clouds. — The  mean  direction  of  cloud  drifts  in  January  is  as  follows:  The 
lower  clouds  (Cu.,  N.,  S.)  come  from  N.  77°  E-;  the  intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Ou., 
A.-Cu.)  from  N.  80°  E.,  and  the  higher  ones  (Ci.,  Ci.-S.)   from  8.  6°  B. 

Rainfall. — Rainfall  is  scarce  during  the  month  of  January  in  Manila,  and  is 
even  more  so  in  different  parts  of  the  western  regions.  The  average  rainfall  ia 
Manila  from  1865  to  1896  is  30.3  mm.  (1.193  inches).  The  most  rainy  month 
of  January  in  this  period  was  that  of  1883,  when  195.2  mm.  (7.685  inches)  of 
water  fell.  On  the  other  hand,  in  January  of  1884  and  1896  the  total  amount 
of  rain  did  not  exceed  0.5  mm.  (0.020  inch)  and  1  mm.  (0.039  inch),  respectively. 


Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  oorrospondiny  to  (he  month  of  Feb- 
ruary.— The  mean  barometric  pressure  of  the  month  of  February,  deduced  from 
observations  of  1883  to  1898,  is  761.52  mm.  (29.98  inches),  and  is  the  highest 
of  the  whole  year.  This  month  is  remarkable  in  the  Philippines  for  the  scarcity 
of  its  atmospheric  disturbances.  In  fact,  no  cyclonic  storm  whatever  has  occurred 
from  1880  to  1898,  the  changes  in  the  weather  being  due  entirely  to  areas  of 
low  barometric  pressure  widely  diffused  and  of  small  importance. 

Temperature. — The  mean  monthly  temperature  of  February  rises  a  little  over 
that  of  the  last  month  of  January.  The  normal  thermometric  reading  for  Feb- 
ruary, deduced  from  observations  made  from  1883  to  1898,  is  25.4°  C.  (77.7°  F.), 
and  differs  from  the  normal  of  January  in  +0.4°  C.  (0.7s  C). 

Winds. — The  winds  that  in  January  prevailed  from  north,  north-northeast,  and 
northeast,  in  the  mouth  of  February  blow  generally  from  the  second  quadrant, 
those  from  the  east  and  east-southeast  prevailing;  they  are  rather  gust;  in  Ukt 
warmer  hours  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  evening  after  2  p.  m. 
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Cloud*. — The  mean  direction  of  inferior  clouds  (N.,  Cu.,  S.)  is  N.  80°  E.j 
that  of  the  Intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.)  N.  78°  E.j  and  that  of  the 
highest  ones  (Ci.,  Ci.-S.)  S.  11"  E. 

Rainfall. — Of  all  the  months  of  the  year,  February  is  that  of  the  least  rain- 
fall, owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  atmospheric  depressions.  The  average  rainfall 
for  this  month  is  10.5  mm.  (0.413  inch),  deduced  from  the  period  1865-1898. 
During  six  years  of  the  period  just  mentioned  the  month  of  February  has  been 
noticeable  for  its  total  absence  of  Vain. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbation*  corresponding  to  the  month  of  March. — 
The  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  March,  deduced  from  observations  made  from 
1883  to  1898,  is  760.00  mm.  (29.95  inches)  and  is  0.92  mm.  (0.036  inch)  under 
the  normal  of  February.  With  the  sole  exception  of  February,  March  is  the  month 
of  the  least  atmospheric  disturbances,  only  three  typhoons  of  little  importance 
having  been  felt  in  Manila  during  this  month  since  the  year  1880.  Two  of  these 
storms  developed  entirely  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  other,  however,  moved  along 
a  path  so  anomalous  for  this  month  that  we  think  a  few  words  about  it  will  be 
of  interest.  This  center  of  depression  crossed  over  the  north  of  Mindanao  and 
the  south  of  the  Visayas  between  the  8th  and  10th  of  March  of  1398,  moving  in  a 
west  by  north  direction;  the  disturbance  then  gradually  changed  its  direction  in 
the  China  Sea,  and  verified  a  slow  but  complete  it curvature  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  traveling  off  the  western  coast  of  Mindoro  and  southern  Luzon.  On  the 
16th  the  cyclonic  center  was  in  the  interior  of  Luzon  moving  toward  the  north- 
east, after  crossing  north  of  Manila,  the  winds  veering  in  the  latter  place  from 
east-southeast  to  southeast,  south- southeast,  south,  and  south-southwest,  with 
frequent  rain. 

Temperature. — The  normal  temperature  of  March,  deduced  from  observations 
corresponding  to  1883-1898,  is  26.9"  C.  (80.4°  F.),  and  is  1.5°  C.  (2.7°  F.)  over 
the  normal  of  February. 

The  highest  temperature  observed  in  this  month  during  the  aforesaid  period 
was  that  of  March  of  1893,  vis,  35.6°  C.  (98°  F.),  and  the  lowest,  17.4°  C. 
(63.3°  P.),  was  registered  in  March  of  1885. 

Winds. — During  the  present  month  the  winds  from  eastwards,  especially  those 
from  east,  east-southeast,  and  southeast,  are  even  more  frequent  than  in  Feb- 
ruary; they  often  blow  in  strong  gusts  in  the  warmer  hours  of  the  afternoon. 

Clouds. — March  is  one  of  the  brightest  months  of  the  year  in  Manila.  The 
mean  direction  of  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  8.,  N.)  in  this  month  is  N.  87°  E. ;  that 
of  the  intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.),  N.  83°  E„  and  that  of  the  higher 
clouds  (Ci.,  Ci.-S.),  8.  17°  E. 

Rainfall. — Next  to  February,  the  month  of  March  is  that  of  the  least  rainfall 
in  Manila,  and  generally  all  along  the  western  coasts  of  the  Archipelago;  the 
mean  rainfall  of  this  month,  deduced  from  the  period  1865-1898,  is  only  18.7  mm. 
(0.736  inch).  During  the  same  period  no  rain  at  all  was  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  years,  viz,  1865,  1868,  1869,  and  1886. 

Electrical  phenomena. — The  first  electrical  displays  generally  appear  in  March, 
although  they  are  very  feeble. 

AF&IL. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  April. — 
The  average  normal  pressure  for  April,  deduced  from  the  period  of  years  com- 
prising 1883-1898,  is  759.57  mm.  (29.90  inches).  Important  atmospheric  per- 
turbations are  very  rare  in  this  month.  If  any  occur,  they  move  in  low  latitudes 
between  the  eighth  and  eleventh   parallels  and   in   a   went  northwest   direction, 
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penetrating  the  Asiatic  continent  to  the  north  of  Annum ;  otherwise  they  recurve 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  reaching  Luzon,  at  a  regular  distance  from  the  island, 
and  continue  afterwards  in  a  northeast  direction. 

Temperature. — The  average  normal  temperature  for  April,  deduced  also  from 
the  period  1863-1896,  is  28.3*  C.  (82.9°  F.).  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
during  these  sixteen  years  is  37.2*  C.  (69°  F.)  and  corresponds  to  the  year  188S. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  winds  during  this  month  come  from  east- south  east  and 
southeast,  supposing  the  state  of  the  weather  "normal  or  not  disturbed  by  atmos- 
pheric depressions;  they  blow  more  persistently  and  with  frequent  gusts  in  the 
warmer  hours,  especially  front  noon  till  4*  or  6*  in  the  evening. 

Cloudti. — The  mean  direction  of  the  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  N.,  S.)  during  April 
is  from  the  N.  89°  E.;  that  of  the  intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.),  N.  86* 
E.;  and  that  of  the  highest  (CL,  Ci.-S.),  S.  83°  W.  Generally  speaking,  the 
month  of  April  is  the  brightest  month  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  most  free  from 
humidity. 

Rainfall. — The  average  amount  of  rainfall  for  April,  deduced  from  the  record 
of  the  long  period  of  years  comprising  from  1865  to  1898,  Is  29  mm.  ( 1.142  inches) . 
Excepting  the  months  of  February  and  March,  the  month  of  April  is  that  of  the 
least  rainfall  in  Manila.  No  rain  at  all  was  registered  in  the  month  of  April 
in  the  years  1865,  1868,  1871,  1877.  and  18B4.  In  the  rest  of  the  years  of  the 
aforesaid  period  rain  was  more  plentiful  during  April  of  1873,  1879,  and  1880. 
The  amount  of  water  measured  in  the  rain  gauges  of  the  Observatory  in  April 
of  each  of  these  three  years  was  100.9  mm.  (3.972  inches),  119.8  mm.  (4.717 
inches),  and  136.4  mm.  (5.370  inches). 

Eleotrical  phenomena. — During  April,  and  especially  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  month,  thunderstorms  msy  be  expected  with  more  frequency  than  in  the 
preceding  month;  these  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmosphere  are  generally 
observed  between  noon  and  nightfall,  but  they  seldom  are  of  great  intensity  In 
this  month. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  May. — 
The  normal  pressure  for  May,  deduced  from  this  month  from  observations  made 
during  the  period  1883-1898,  is  758.47  mm.  (29.86  inches).  Important  perturba- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  are  not  so  rare  in  this  month,  as  they  are  in  April 
generally.  Indeed,  in  some  years  severe  storms  have  passed  over  the  Islands  In 
this  month;  such  was  the  great  typhoon  of  the  13th  of  May,  1895,  in  which  the 
Spanish  steamer  Qravina  was  totally  wrecked  off  the  western  coast  of  Luzon; 
such  also  was  the  great  typhoon  of  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  May,  1890,  the  vortex 
of  which  passed  right  over  the  important  town  of  Iloflo,  and,  recurving  in  the 
China  Sea,  proceeded  northeastward,  crossing  the  northwest  end  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon.  The  mean  track  of  the  typhoons  of  this  month  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  April  only  that  they  come  somewhat  nearer  to  Luzon;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
vortex  of  the  mean  parabolic  track  of  typhoons  that  recurve  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  not  far  from  the  meridian  126°  east  of  Greenwich ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mean 
track  of  the  typhoons  that  cross  the  Islands  from  east  to  west  runs  in  a  west- 
northwest  direction,  midway  between  the  Islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  over  the 
northern  part  of  Panay  and  south  of  Mindoro,  and  is  comprised  throughout  be- 
tween the  parallels  10  and  12s  north  latitude.  It  is  well  to  have  in  mind, 
however,  a  phenomenon  that,  though  rare,  seems  peculiar  and  characteristic  of 
the  typhoons  of  May;  in  some  years  typhoons  that  had  crossed  the  Visayan 
Islands,  following  the  mean  typhoon  track  of  this  month,  on  reaching  the  China 
Sea  have  slowly  changed  their  course,  and  recurving  crossed  again  the  Archipelago 
in  the  second  branch  of  their  parabolic  path.     This  was  the  case  in  the  Qravina 
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typhoon  and  in  the  Hollo  typhoon  just  before  mentioned.  Naturally,  when  such 
■tonus  as  these  traverse  the  Islands  bad  weather  for  several  days  is  experienced 
in  the  whole  Archipelago,  with  winds  and  rains  of  more  or  less  force,  according 
to  the  distance  and  intensity  of  the  storm. 

Temperature. — May  is  generally  the  hottest  month  of  the  whole  year,  the 
avenge  temperature,  deduced  from  the  period  1883-1808,  being  28.6°  C.  (83.3  F.), 
superior  to  the  monthly  means  of  all  other  months.  Nevertheless  this  temperature 
is  much  milder  if  any  atmospheric  perturbation  takes  place,  and  much  more  so, 
if  any  of  the  storms  before  mentioned  recurve  to  the  west  of  the  Islands;  the 
mean  temperature  of  May  then,  can  be  fairly  compared  to  that  of  April  or  even 
March,  as  it  was  the  case  in  1896  and  1898,  when  the  mean  monthly  temperature 
of  May  was  respectively  88"  C.  (82.4°  F.),  and  27.6"  C.  (81.7*  F.).  But  if  no 
storm  of  importance  takes  place  during  the  month,  then  the  temperature  rises 
considerably;  thus  in  May  of  1897  the  monthly  mean  was  29.4°  C.  (84.0s  F.). 
The  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the  month  of  May  during  the  period 
1883-1898  was  37.8°  C.  (100*  F.},  37.7°  C.  (99.9°  F.),  and  37.2°  C.  (09°  F.), 
Observed,  respectively,  in' the  years  1880,  1801,  and  1897.  The  lowest  temperature 
in  the  same  period  was  21.7°  C.   (71.1°  F.),  observed  in  1802. 

Winds. — Winds  are  very  variable  in  this  month,  blowing  sometimes  from  the 
first  and  second  quadrants,  and  sometimes  from  the  third.  Generally  speaking, 
the  winds  from  the  third  quadrant,  or  southwesterly  directions,  are  sea  breezes 
that  blow  between  W>  a.  m.  and  2>>  or  3>>  p.  m,;  if  they  persist  in  the  rest  of  the 
day,  they  are  probably  due  to  depressions  in  high  latitudes  toward  the  northeast 
of  Luzon;  the  winds  from  the  first  quadrant  (north-east)  prevail  in  the  early 
morning  and  also  during  the  day,  whenever  a  depression  crosses  in  the  south; 
the  winds  from  the  second  quadrant  (south-east),  blow  in  normal  weather  in 
the  afternoon,  though  not  so  strong  as  in  the  months  of  April  and  March. 

Clouds. — The  mean  direction  of  clouds  in  this  month  is  S.  72"  E.  for  the  lower 
clouds  (Cu.,  N.,  8.),  S.  79°  E.  for  the  intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Cu.  and  A.-Cu.), 
and  N.  73°  E.  for  the  higher  clouds  (Ci.  and  Ci.-S.)  ;  in  normal  weather,  when 
no  typhoons  disturb  the  atmosphere,  the  mornings  of  May  are  generally  bright; 
but  the  evenings  are  often  darkened  more  or  leas  with  thunderclouds. 

Rainfall. — The  average  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  month  of  May,  deduced  from 
the  years  1806  to  1898,  is  106.6  mm.  (4.1S7  inches).  In  the  thirty-four  years 
of  this  period  only  two  years,  1876  and  1889,  were  noted  for  no  rainfall  whatever. 
The  years  conspicuous  for  rainfall  in  the  month  of  May  were  1887  and  1896,  the 
water  collected  in  the  gauges  of  the  Observatory  amounting  then  to  266.9  mm. 
(10.114  inches)  and  246.8  mm.  (9.717  inches).  The  frequency  of  rains  during 
this  month  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  thunderstorms  and  atmos- 
pheric perturbations. 

Electrical  phenomena. — May  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  months  of  the 
year  for  its  thunderstorms;  indeed,  there  are  few  days  in  the  month  in  which 
no  thunderstorm  is  observed,  and  sometimes  their  electric  discharges  assume  a 
threatening  and  terrific  grandeur.  These  tempests  are  more  frequent  and  of 
greater  violence  in  the  outskirts  of  a  typhoon,  so  that  they  often  appear  in  a 
locality  two  or  three  days  before  the  storm,  disappear  when  it  rages,  and  are 
seen  again  in  the  rear  of  the  typhoon.  Intense  thunderstorms  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  heavy  rains  and  squalls  of  wind;  they  are  generally  observed 
in  the  afternoon  hours  and  during  the  night,  and  rarely  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  June. — 
The  normal  height  of  the  barometer  for  June,  deduced  from  the  period  1883-1898, 


is  758.08  mm.  (29.85  inches).  In  this  month,  and  especially  in  the  last  fifteen 
days,  atmospheric  disturbances  are  more  frequent  and  numerous,  and  sometimes 
more  protracted  than  in  previous  months.  Some  of  these  perturbations  are 
regular  typhoons,  -with  a  well-defined  nucleus,  and  move  with  a  regular  rate 
of  speed  along  their  path;  others  are  diffused  areas  or  troughs  of  low  pressure 
that  for  several  days  hover  around  the  northwest,  north-northwest,  north,  and 
north-northeast  of  Luzon,  and  give  rise  in  Manila  to  rains  and  squalls  from  the 
southwest,  a  phenomenon  known  to  the  natives  under  the  name  of  "colla."  This 
same  phenomenon,  however,  may  be  occasioned  (a)  by  typhoons  of  greet  violence 
that  recurve  to  the  northeast  or  north -northeast  of  Manila  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
moving  not  far  off  from  Luzon  with  a  very  small  progressive  motion;  (6|  by  two 
or  more  successive  typhoons  rapidly  succeeding  each  other;  when  this  happens, 
the  weather  experienced  in  Manila  is  very  similar  to  that  which  would  be  expe- 
rienced if  there  were  one  typhoon  alone  moving  with  an  extraordinary  slow 
motion. 

The  characteristic  storm  paths  of  June  can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  To 
the  first  belong  the  typhoons  that  originate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  tenth 
parallel,  and,  drifting  toward  west-northwest,  cross  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
between  the  Visayas  and  Luzon;  fn  the  period  1S80-1B98,  however,  two  storms 
crossed  the  Island  of  Luzon  during  this  month,  in  the  years  1884  and  1896, 
traveling  in  a  west-north weat  direction  and  recurving  afterwards  in  the  China 
Be*.  To  the  second  class  of  typhoons  belong  those  that,  originating  also  in  the 
Pacific  at  some  distance  from  Luzon,  recurve  to  the  northeast  or  north- northeast 
of  Manila  between  123°  and  128°  east  of  Greenwich;  these  have  a  remarkable 
influence  in  the  weather  all  over  the  island.  The  third  class  of  typhoons  includes 
those  that  occasionally  are  formed  in  the  China  Sea  toward  the  northwest  or 
north -northwest  of  Luzon ;  the  general  track  of  these  storms  is  toward  the 
continent  in  a  northwest  or  west- north  west  direction,  though  sometimes  they 
travel  to  north  and  northeast. 

Temperature.— The  normal  temperature  for  June  is  27.8°  C.  (82°  F.),  inferior 
to  the  normal  of  the  preceding  month  in  0.7'  C.  (1.3°  F.),  and  to  that  of  April 
in  0.5°  C.  (0.0°  F.).  The  highest  and  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  this  month 
during  the  period  1883-1898  has  been  38.1°  C.  (97s  F)  and  21.6°  C.  (70.0s  F.)  ; 
both  extremen  were  observed  in  the  year  1895.  The  highest  monthly  means  for 
June  have  been  28.7°  C.  (83.7°  F.)  and  29.6°  C.  (85.1°  F.),  observed,  respectively, 
in  the  years  1889  and  1807. 

The  temperature  of  this  month  is  very  mild  whenever  the  weather  is  influenced 
by  cyclonic  storms;  otherwise  it  rises  higher  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  these 
depressions. 

Winds. — The  normal  distribution  of  winds  during  the  month  of  June  is  as 
follows:  In  the  early  morning  calms  or  light  land  breezes  prevail;  sea  breezes 
set  in  from  9b  or  10b  a.  m.  until  4h  or  5b  p.  m. ;  and  light  or  moderate  winds 
blow  from  the  second  quadrant  from  5b  to  10h  or  lib  p.  m. 

When  any  typhoon  rages  winds  will  blow  in  Manila  from  the  first  and  second 
quadrants,  if  the  center  of  disturbance  passes  between  Luzon  and  the  Visayas,  and 
their  force  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  storm  and  the  distance 
of  the  center;  if  the  typhoon  has  originated  and  developed  in  the  China  Sea  the 
winds  in  Manila  will  blow  from  the  second  quadrant;  lastly,  if  the  typhoon  re- 
curves in  the  Pacific,  an  influx  of  constant  and  squally  winds  from  the  third 
quadrant  will  prevail. 

Clouds. — The  mean  direction  of  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  N.,  S.)  for  this  month  is 
S.  40°  E.;  that  of  the  intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.)  S.  61°  E.;  and  that 
of  the  higher  clouds  (01.,  Ci.-S.)  N.  75°  E.  The  skies  are  generally  bright  in 
the  month  of  June,  unless  the  weather  is  altered  by  atmospheric  disturbances. 
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Rainfall. — The  average  rainfall  for  June  in  Manila,  deduced  from  the  period 
1865-1898,  is  244.4  mm.  (9.622  inches),  and  exceeds  the  average  of  May  in 
137.8  mm.  (5.425)  inches.  During  this  period  of  thirty-four  years,  the  greatest 
downpours  recorded  in  the  month  of  June  occurred  in  the  year  1891,  when  655.5 
mm.  ■(25.807  inches)  of  water  were  received  in  the  gauges  of  the  Observatory; 
the  least  rainfall  in  June  was  observed  in  1693,  when  only  24.8  mm.  (0.976  inch) 
were  received.  In  this  month  the  frequency  and  amount  of  rains  depend  greatly 
on  the  frequency  and  importance  of  the  atmospheric  perturbations;  thus,  for 
instance,  these  disturbances  were  numerous  in  June  of  1891,  and  hardly  any  one 
of  importance  occurred  in  June  of  1893. 

Electrical  phenomena. — June  is  also  remarkable  for  its  thunderstorms,  though 
they  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  month  of  May.  This,  perhaps,  is  on  account 
of  the  greater  number  of  depressions  that  occur  in  June,  for  electrical  phenomena 
are  very  rare  in  a  locality  which  is  actually  under  the  influence  of  a  cyclonic 
center.  Nevertheless  June  ranks  second  to  May  for  the  frequency  and  importance 
of  these  phenomena  generally. 


Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  July. — 
The  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  during  July,  deduced  from  the  period 
1883-1898,  is  757.50  mm.  (29.82  inches)  which  is  0.58  mm.  (0.023  inch)  below 
the  normal  of  the  preceding  month. 

In  July  the  cyclonic  storms,  or  "baguios,"  as  the  natives  call  them,  are  more 
frequent,  generally  speaking,  and  their  influence  is  felt  in  Manila  with  greater 
intensity  than  in  the  month  of  June.  These  storma  can  be  classified  into  three 
divisions.  To  the  first  belong  those  that  are  formed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  toward 
the  east  or  east-southeast  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  and  move  across  the  same  to 
the  north  of  Manila,  and  sometimes  farther  north  across  the  Baschi  and  Baling- 
tang  Channels;  in  Manila  they  nearly  always  cause  an  advance  of  strong  winds 
from  the  third  quadrant.  Since  the  year  1879  only  a  few  storms  have  passed 
south  of  Manila  during  this  month,  and  were  formed  inside  the  Islands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Visayas.  The  second  class  of  typhoons  comprises  those  that 
have  been  formed  likewise  in  the  Pacific,  hut  which,  drifting  first  toward  north- 
west or  north-northwest,  recurve  afterwards  in  different  latitudes;  some  curve 
round  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Formosa  and  the  Baschi  and  Balingtang  Channels, 
others  in  higher  parallels  between  China  and  western  Japan,  and  others  finally, 
after  penetrating  into  the  continent,  toward  the  west  of  Shanghai.  To  the  third 
class  of  storms  belong  the  typhoons  that  develop  in  the  China  Sea  toward  the 
northwest  of  Manila;  they  advance  in  a  west- north  west  direction  and  generally 
invade  the  mainland  near  the  south  of  China  or  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  influence 
of  this  third  class  of  typhoons  on  the  weather  of  Manila  is  much  less  than  that 
exercised  by  those  of  first  and  second  class  above  mentioned. 

Temperature. — The  normal  temperature  of  July,  deduced  from  observations  of 
the  period  1883-1898,  is  27.1*  C.  (80.8°  F.),  and  is  below  the  normal  of  the 
preceding  month  of  May  to  the  amount  of  1.4°  C.  (2.5°  F.),  and  under  that 
of  June  in  0.7°  C.  (1.3°  F. ),  The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  observed 
during  the  month  of  July  since  1883  have  been,  respectively,  34.9°  C.  (94.8°  F.) 
and  21.1s  C.  (70°  F.) ;  the  maximum  was  observed  in  the  year  1894,  and  the 
minimum  in  1891. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  direction  of  winds  in  this  month  is  from  the  third  quad- 
rant, owing  to  the  great  number  of  depressions  that  run  in  high  parallels  north 
of  Manila;  their  average  mean  direction  is  S.  34°  W.  In  the  absence  of  any 
atmospheric  disturbances,  however,  these  southwesterly  winds  only  blow  in  the 
warmer  hours  of  the  day,  generally  from  9*>  or  10<>  a.  m.  till  5*  or  6&  p.  m.; 


in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  calms  prevail,  or  light  variable  winds  from 
easterly  quarters,  which  blow  also  during  the  night  after  5>>  or  flh  p.  m.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  winds  blow  persistently  throughout  the  day  from  the  third 
quadrant,  it  may  be  assumed  as  almost  certain  that  there  is  some  center  of 
depression  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  more  or  less  distant  from  Luzon,  and  toward 
the  northeast  of  Manila. 

Cloud*. — The  mean  direction  of  clouds  for  the  month  of  July  Is  S.  64*  W.  for 
the  lower  ones  (Cu.,  N.,  S.),  S.  66*  W.  for  the  intermediate  clouds  (A.-Cu., 
CL-Cn.),  and  for  the  highest  (Ci.  and  Ci.-S.),  N.  76°  E. 

As  in  the  preceding  month,  so  also  in  the  month  of  July  the  sky  is  generally 
clear,  especially  in  the  mornings,  if  the  weather  be  not  disturbed  by  atmospheric 
depressions.    Thunderclouds  frequently  sppear  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

Rainfall. — The  average  rainfall  for  July,  drawn  from  observations  made  during 
the  period  1666-1898,  is  370  mm.  (14.607  inches),  and  exceeds  the  average  of  the 
month  of  June  in  125.6  mm.  (4.945  inches).  During  the  aforesaid  period  of 
thirty-four  years  tbe  month  of  July  most  noticeable  for  its  rainfall  was  that  of 
1880;  800.8  mm.  (31.862  inches)  of  water  were  then  received  in  the  gauges  of 
the  Observatory;  the  month  of  July  remarkable  for  the  least  rainfall  was  that 
of  1806,  when  only  134  mm.  (5.270  inches)  were  received.  The  frequency  and 
amount  of  rains  is  as  a  rule  proportionate  to  the  atmospheric  depressions. 

Electrical  phenomena. — Thunderstorms  are  not  so  frequent,  generally  speaking, 
as  in  May  and  June;  but  nevertheless  they  display  sometimes  considerable  in- 
tensity. As  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  they  are  very  rare  in  a  locality  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  a  typhoon. 


Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  August. 
The  normal  height  of  the  barometer  for  the  month  of  August,  deduced  from  the 
period  1663-1698,  is  767.76  mm.  (29.83  inches),  and  is  0.25  mm.  (0.010  inch) 
higher  than  the  normal  of  the  preceding  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  typhoons  in  August  are  not  ao  frequent  as  in  the  month  of  July. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  these  storms  that  cross  the  Archipelago  south 
of  Manila,  and  some  others  that  are  formed  in  the  China  Sea  to  the  west  of  the 
Islands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  typhoons  of  this  month  originate  and 
develop  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  eastern  coast  line  of  Luzon;  their  storm 
paths  generally  lie  in  one  of  the  two  following  directions:  Some  commence  to 
move  toward  west  by  north,  and  pass  over  the  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  in 
direction  toward  the  Tonkin  Gulf  or  southern  coasts  of  China;  others  incline  more 
to  northward,  and  recurve  either  east  of  Formosa  and  the  Baschi  and  Balingtang 
Channels  or  inside  the  Formosa  Channel,  or  between  China  and  Japan,  or  even 
sometimes  after  penetrating  into  the  mainland.  The  effect  of  the  storms  on  the 
weather  of  Manila  is  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  typhoons  of  July, 
for  the  general  storm  tracks  of  these  two  months  are  not  very  dissimilar, 

Temperature. — The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  August,  deduced 
from  the  period  often  mentioned,  1863-1898,  is  27.1*  C.  (80.8*  F.),  exactly  the 
same  as  the  normal  temperature  of  the  month  of  July.  The  highest  temperature 
ever  observed  in  August  during  the  aforesaid  period  was  34.6°  C.  (94.3*  F.)  in 
the  year  1892,  and  the  lowest  of  all,  20.6°  C.   (69.1*  F.),  in  1896. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  winds  during  this  month,  generally  speaking,  blow 
from  between  south  and  west,  or  in  other  terms  from  the  third  quadrant,  and  are 
due  principally  to  the  influence  of  typhoons  that  cross  to  the  north  of  Manila. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  what  we  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that 
whenever  the  Islands  are  not  under  the  influence  of  some  cyclonic  center,  these 
southwesterly  winds  blow  only  in  tbe  hours  of  the  sea  breeze;  in  tbe  rest  of  the 
day  the  winds  are  variable,  prevailing  at  times  from  the  second  quadrant. 
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Clouds. — The  mean  direction  of  the  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  Cu.-N.,  N.)  during  the 
month  of  August  is  S.  56"  W.j  that  of  the  intermediate  clouds  (A.-Cu.,  Ci.-Cu.). 
S.  H'  W.,  and  that  of  the  higher  ones  (Ci.,  Ci.-S.)  N.  84°  E.  The  same  observa- 
tion  that  has  just  been  made  regarding  the  directions  of  the  winds  has  to  be 
made  also  regarding  the  direction  of  clouds,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  lowei 
and  intermediate  clouds  as  given  above  only  holds  well  when  the  Islands  are 
under  the  influence  of  some  typhoon;  in  normal  weather  the  direction  of  these 
clouds  is  rather  from  eastward. 

Rainfall. — The  amount  of  rainfall  for  August,  as  deduced  from  the  long  period 
of  years  comprised  between  1866  and  1808,  is  362.2  mm.  ( 13.886  inches),  and 
differs  from  the  normal  rainfall  of  July  to  the  amount  of  17.8  mm.  (0.701  inches). 
The  month  of  August  most  conspicuous  for  its  rainfall  during  this  period  was 
that  of  1877,  when  1095.6  mm.  (43.134  inches)  of  rain  fell  in  Manila;  the  least 
rainfall  for  August  was  observed  in  1890,  when  only  130.8  mm.  (5.150  inches) 
of  water  was  received;  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  August  of  that  year 
was  entirely  free  from  atmospheric  disturbances. 

Elecirioof  phenomena. — -With  regard  to  these  phenomena,  suffice  it  to  say  what 
has  already  been  observed  speaking  of  other  typhoon  months,  namely,  that  the 
electric  displays  are  more  intense  and  more  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity 
of  atmospheric  disturbances. 


Atmotpkerio  pressure  and  perturbation*  corresponding  to  the  Month  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  mean  normal  barometric  pressure  of  September,  obtained  by  observa- 
tions made  during  1883-1898,  is  757.02  mm.  (20.83  inches),  and  is  0.13  mm. 
(0.005  inch)   under  the  normal  of  the  month  of  August. 

In  September,  atmospheric  perturbations  are  generally  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  year;  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  out 
of  397  typhoons  recorded  by  the  Observatory  from  1880  to  1898,  both  years 
Included,  79  occurred  in  the  month  of  September,  resulting  in  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  of  the  typhoons  recorded. 

The  general  track  of  these  September  storms  can  be  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions. The  first  of  them  originates  in  the  China  Sea,  toward  the  west  of  Luzon, 
and  in  this  case  the  disturbances,  as  a  rule,  influence  the  weather  of  Manila  with 
tight  winds  from  south  and  southeast,  accompanied  with  occasional  rains  and 
squalls;  the  second  general  storm  path  develops  in  the  Pacific,  and,  after  moving 
first  to  northwest  and  north-northwest,  recurves  flnslly  off  the  east  or  northeast 
of  Formosa,  advancing  thence  northeastward  toward  the  Japanese  Empire;  the 
influence  of  the  typhoons  following  this  track  is  felt  in  Manila  for  several  days, 
with  gusty  winds  and  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  from  between  west  and  southwest, 
The  third  storm  track  originates  likewise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  moves  in  a  marked 
westerly  direction  across  the  Island  of  Luzon  north  of  Manila,  or  the  Baschi  and 
Balingtang  Channels,  and  tends  in  its  further  course  toward  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
or  the  southern  coasts  of  China;  the  storms  on  this  path  are  the  most  severely 
felt  in  Manila  with  winds  veering  from  northwest  to  southwest;  their  violence, 
which  sometimes  resches  hurricane  force,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  minimum 
distance  of  the  vortex  at  the  time  it  crosses  the  meridian  of  Manila, 

Temperature. — The  mean  temperature  of  September,  according  to  observations 
made  from  1883  to  1898,  is  20.9°  G.  (80.4°  F.),  and  is  0.2s  C.  (0.5°  F.)  under 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  past  month  of  August.  The  highest  temperature 
observed  in  September  during  this  same  period  was  34.3s  C.  (93.7°  F.),  observed 
in  1B98;  the  lowest  reading  was  21.4°  C.  (70.5°  F.),  observed  in  1895. 

Wind*. — Owing  to  the  many  typhoons  that,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  crass 
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the  northeast  and  north  of  Manila,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  winds  generally 
prevail  from  the  third  quadrant  in  this  month,  or,  in  other  terms,  from  between 
west  and  south;  nevertheless  they  are  variable  enough  if  no  atmospheric  depres- 
sion occurs;  but  if  any  typhoon  be  formed  in  the  China  Sea,  then  they  will  blow 
from  the  second  quadrant,  viz,  from  between  southeast  and  south. 
'  Claud*. — The  following  is  the  general  direction  of  cloud  drifts  for  September: 
The  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  Cu.-N„  N.)  move  S.  69'  W.,  the  intermediate  clouds 
(Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.)  8.  66"  W.,  and  the  higher  ones  {Ci.,  Ci.-S.)  N.  63"  E. 

Rainfall. — Rains  fall  abundantly  in  this  month,  and  more  so  if  typhoons  are 
frequent.  The  average  rainfall  from  lS6fi  to  1898  has  been  379.1  mm.  (14.926 
inches ) ,  and  exceeds  that  of  August  for  the  same  years  to  the  amount  of  26.9  mm. 
(1.059  inches).  The  most  rainy  month  of  September  during  this  period  was  that 
of  1867,  when  1469.7  mm.  (57.862  inches)  of  water  were  registered.  On  the  other 
band,  the  month  of  September  of  18S5  was  notable  for  its  scarcity  of  rainfall, 
only  50.8  mm.  (2  inches)  of  water  having  been  received  in  the  rain  gauges  of 
the  Observatory.  Typhoons  were  also  scarce  in  this  month,  only  one  cyclonic 
storm  having  then  occurred. 

Electrical  phenomena. — Electrical  phenomena  are  not  so  frequent  in  September 
as  in  other  months  of  the  year,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  typhoons  are 
numerous  during  the  month. 

0CT0BK8. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  October. 
The  normal  pressure  in  October,  deduced  from  the  observations  of  1883  to  1898, 
is  758.B8  mm.  (29.88  inches),  and  is  1.28  mm.  (0.050  inch)  over  the  normal  of  the 
preceding  month  of  September. 

The  typhoons  that  influence  the  weather  of  the  Philippines  during  the  month 
of  October  generally  originate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  region  of  the  Mariana 
or  Ladrone  Islands,  or  between  that  archipelago  and  the  Philippines,  and  their 
tracks  lay  in  one  of  the  two  following  directions:  Some  recurve  in  the  Pacific 
off  the  east  or  northeast  of  Luzon,  while  others  assume  a  decided  movement  to 
westward,  crossing  over  the  Bisayas  or  the  Island  of  Luzon.  The  former  some- 
times recurve  far  out  between  the  meridians  134s  and  144°  east  of  Greenwich, 
and  in  this  case,  although  they  are  felt  in  the  Marianas,  they  are  hardly  noticed 
in  the  Philippines;  sometimes  they  recurve  nearer,  between  the  meridians  124° 
and  134°  east  of  Greenwich,  and  then  influence  the  weather  of  Manila  with  winds 
and  squalls  from  the  third  quadrant.  The  latter  class  of  typhoons  above  men- 
tioned, viz,  those  that  cross  the  Islands,  are  generally  of  great  intensity,  and 
the  direction  of  their  paths  is  often  dangerous  and  threatening  to  the  city.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  may  recall  the  great  typhoon  of  the  20th  of  October  of  1882, 
the  most  terrific  storm  ever  felt  here,  and  which  completely  laid  in  ruins  the 
city  of  Manila;  moreover,  one  of  the  greatest  storms  known  to  have  raged  in 
the  Islands  occurred  also  in  October  in  the  year  1897,  on  the  12th  and  13th  days 
of  the  month;  its  path  crossed  over  the  south  of  Samar  and  the  north  of  Leyte, 
Cebu,  Negroa,  and  Panay;  it  was  the  cause  of  many  shipwrecks,  and  in  the 
storm  wave  that  accompanied  it  2,000  victims  perished  on  the  two  islands  of 
Samar  and  Leyte  alone. 

remperolure.— The  mean  temperature  of  October  Is  26.9°  C.  (80.4°  P.),  de- 
duced from  the  period  comprising  1883  to  1898.  This  reading  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  normal  temperature  of  the  past  month  of  September.  The  highest  tem- 
perature recorded  in  the  month  of  October  during  the  period  just  mentioned  is 
34.9°  C.  (94.8°  F.),  and  was  observed  in  the  year  1891;  the  lowest,  20.4°  C. 
(68.7*   F.),  occurred   in   1890.     Regarding  the  temperature  of  this  month,  the 
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mean  of  the  maxima  and  the  mean  of  the  minima  is,  respectively,  332°  C. 
(91.8°  F.)  and  21.7"  C.  (71.1°  F.). 

Winds. — The  mean  direction  of  winds  in  October  is  8.  76°  E.  This  is  a  very 
different  direction  from  that  given  for  the  preceding  months,  and  the  change  is 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  very  few  typhoons  cross  to  the  north  of  Manila 
in  October,  those  that  cross  in  southern  parallels,  on  the  other  hand,  being  rather 
frequent. 

Clouds.— The  lower  clouds  |Cu„  N.,  S.)  drift  in  October  from  N.  74*  B.;  the 
intermediate  clouds  (Ci.-Gu.,  A.-Cu.)  from  N.  78°  E.,  and  the  higher  ones  (Ci., 
CL-8.)  from  8.  47°  E. 

Rainfall. — Rainfall  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  October  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  the  typhoons  or  atmospheric  perturbations  that  influence  the  weather 
of  the  Philippines  during  tbe  month.  On  the  whole,  the  rains  are  not  so  heavy 
as  those  observed  from  June  to  September.  The  average  rainfall  for  October 
from  1805  to  1898  is  191.4  ram.  (7.536  inches),  and  is  187.7  mm.  (7.389  inches) 
under  the  average  rainfall  of  the  last  month  of  September.  The  most  rainy 
month  of  October  since  1865  was  that  of  the  year  1889,  when  58B.7  mm.  (23.217 
inches)  of  water  were  received;  in  October  of  1891  only  39.6  mm.  (1.665  inches) 
were  registered. 

Electrical  phenomena. — Thunderstorms  begin  to  be  less  frequent  and  of  less 
intensity  in  the  month  of  October;  nevertheless,  intense  electric  displays  may 
yet  be  observed  in  advance  of  a  severe  typhoon. 

nOVEHSEB. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber.— The  normal  pressure  of'November,  deduced  from  the  period  1883  to  1898, 
is  759.55  mm.  (29.90  inches),  and  is  over  the  normal  of  October  in  0.67  mm. 
(0.026  inch). 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  observed  in  this  Observatory  since  1880  that 
typhoons  are  much  less  frequent  in  November  than  in  tbe  four  preceding  months. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  enter  tbe  Islands  south  of  the  fifteenth  parallel,  they  are, 
like  those  of  October,  the  most  dangerous  to  the  Visayas  and  southern  Luzon,  and 
also  to  the  capital  of  the  Archipelago.  As  a  proof  thereof  we  shall  only  state 
here  that  five  absolute  barometric  minima  have  been  recorded  In  November  during 
tbe  last  ten  years,  amounting  altogether  to  one-half  of  the  entire  absolute  annual 
minima ;  this,  in  other  words,  implies  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  severest  typhoons  felt  in  Manila  have  occurred  in  November.  There 
have  been,  however,  some  exceptions;  thus  in  November  of  1896  no  disturbance 
of  any  importance  occurred  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

Some  typhoons  of  November  cross  the  Islands  in  the  latitude  above  mentioned, 
toward  west-northwest  or  west;  others,  not  so  frequent,  recurve  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  east  or  northeast  of  Luzon  and  move  thence  toward  the  Japanese  Empire. 
These  typhoons  are  felt  in  Manila  with  winds  and  squalls  from  tbe  third  quad- 
rant, of  intensity  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  vortex. 

Occasionally  in  past  years  a  typhoon  has  crossed  over  northern  Luzon;  but  this 
is  not  frequent,  and  in  any  case  tbe  storms  then  have  been  observed  to  break  up 
shortly  after  leaving  the  island;  otherwise  they  recurve  in  the  China  Sea  off  the 
northwest  of  Luzon. 

Temperature. — Temperature  is  generally  milder  in  November  than  in  preceding 
months;  the  average,  deduced  from  the  period  1883-1898,  is  26.1°  C.  (79°  F.), 
and  is  0.8"  C.  (1.4*  F.)  under  the  normal  of  October.  The  highest  temperature 
of  the  aforesaid  period  was  33.4°  C.  (92.1°  F.),  registered  in  November  of  1886; 
tbe  lowest,  18.3°  C.   (64.9°  F.),  was  observed  in  1890. 

Winds. — Winds  begin  to  blow  in  November  from  the  first  quadrant,  and  their 
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mean  direction  is  from  N.  28°  E.  Southwesterly  winds  are  only  observed  in  tlie 
hours  of  sea  breeze,  and  whenever  a  depression  is  running  north  or  northeast. 

Clouds. — The  mean  direction  of  the  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  N„  S.)  is  from  N.  93°  E. ; 
the  intermediate  (A.-Cu.,  Ci.-Cu.)  from  N.  89°  E.,  and  the  higher  clouds  (Ci., 
Ci.-S.)   from  S.  69°  E. 

Rainfall. — The  average  rainfall  for  November,  deduced  from  observations  of 
1S65-1S96,  is  130.2  mm.  (5.126  inches),  and  is  61.2  mm.  (2.410  inches)  under 
the  normal  of  the  past  month  of  October.  The  heaviest  rainfalls  during  the 
period  first  mentioned  amounted  to  397.8  mm.  (15.662  inches)  and  306.6  mm. 
(12.071  inches)  in  the  years  1879  and  1B91;  both  years  were  noted  for  the 
typhoons  that  crossed  near  Manila.  On  the  other  hand,  in  November  of  1896 
the  least  rainfall  of  the  whole  period,  29.8  mm.  (1.173  inches),  was  registered; 
no  typhoon  occurred  in  that  month.  Thus  the  rainfall  is  proportional  to  the 
number  and  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  disturbances. 

Eleotrioal  ■phenomena. — Thunderstorms  and  electric  displays  are  rare  and  feeble 
in  November,  and  continue  to  diminish  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 


Atmospheric  pressure  and  perturbations  corresponding  to  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.— The  mean  normal  pressure  of  December  for  the  period  1883-1898  is  760.92 
mm.  (29.96  inches)  and  is  over  the  normal  of  last  month  in  1.37  mm.  (0.054  inch). 

In  December  cyclonic  disturbances  arc  very  seldom  dangerous  to  Manila.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Observatory,  only  two  or  three  typhoons  have  been  observed 
to  pass  near  the  capital,  one  of  which,  for  instance,  was  that  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cember of  1889;  the  barometer  on  that  occasion  fell  to  750.29  mm.  (29.54  inches) 
and  almost  reached  the  lowest  barometric  reading  of  the  whole  year. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that  typhoons  are  generally  very  rare 
in  the  month  of  December,  and,  if  any  occur,  their  tracks  run  far  off  from  Luzon, 
sometimes  recurving  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sometimes  crossing  over  the  Island 
of  Mindanao,  the  Visayas,  and  Palawan,  traveling  toward  the  China  Sea. 

Temperature. — Temperature  is  very  mild  in  December.  The  mean  monthly 
temperature,  according  to  observations  made  from  1883  to  189B,  is  25.2°  C. 
(77.4°  P.),  and  is  0.9°  C.  (1.6"  P.)  under  the  normal  of  the  part  month  of 
November,  and  eloBe  to  the  mean  temperature  of  January,  which  also  coincides 
with  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year.  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
since  1883  was  33.3°  C.  (91.9°  F.),  in  1888,  and  the  lowest  15.7°  C.  (60.3°  P.), 
in  1892. 

Winds. — Winds  prevail  from  north  and  northeast  in  this  month,  and  frequently 
bring  heavy  rains  to  tbe  eastern  coasts  of  the  Islands.  When  accompanied  with 
high  barometric  pressure  they  are  felt  in  Manila  with  some  foTce  and  occasional 

Clouds. — The  lower  clouds  (Cu.,  N.,  S.)  come  from  N.  82°  E.,  the  intermediate 
ones  (A.-Ou.,  Ci.-Cu.)  from  N.  85°  E.,  and  the  higher  ones  (Ci.,  Ci.-S.)  from 
S.  56°  E. 

Rainfall. — Although  heavy  rains  are  frequent  during  the  month  along  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  tbe  Archipelago,  in  Manila  and  all  along  the  western  coast  of 
Luzon  they  are  generally  scarce.  The  average  rainfall  in  Manila  from  1865  to 
1898  is  54.2  mm.  (2.134  inches).  December  of  1896  was  exceptional  for  the 
small  amount  of  water  that  fell,  only  0.2  mm.  (0.008  inch)  having  been  reg- 
istered in  the  gauges  of  the  Observatory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  month  of 
December  of  the  most  rainfall  during  the  aforesaid  period  was  that  of  1889, 
when,  owing  to  the  typhoon  above  mentioned,  346.9  mm.  (13.658  Inches)  of 
water  were  received  in  the  rain  gauges. 
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From  the  middle  of  November  until  the  middle  of  March  the  tempera- 
ture of  Manila  is  delightful,  and  from  that  time  until  the  latter  part 
of  June  it  is  hot  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  hut  considerably  less  so 
than  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  summer,  and  cool  compared 
to  the  Texas  border,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  same  season.  From 
July  to  November,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  temperature  is  very  little 
higher  than  during  the  winter  months,  which  is  due  to  the  frequent  rains 
and  clouded  condition  of  the  sky.  Many  persona  who  have  spent  years 
in  the  Philippines  prefer  the  rainy  season  to  any  portion  of  the  year. 
During  the  first  years  of  American  occupation,  when  skirmishes  and 
severe  "hikes"  were  daily' occurrences,  our  troops  suffered  severely  from 
intestinal  and  malarial  affections,  which  were  caused  not  only  by  the 
inevitable  hardships  and  unavoidable  exposure  to  the  elements,  incident 
to  all  campaigns,  but  also,  in  part,  by  lack  of  care  in  avoiding  impure 
water  and  by  needless  exposure  in  many  instances  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical 
bud.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  large  amount  of  sickness  which  occurred 
among  our  troops  and  partly  from  grossly  misleading  and  exaggerated 
accounts  sent  to  newspapers  and  friends  in  the  United  States,  the  climate 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  misrepresented  and  many  Americans  have 
been  dissuaded  from  going  to  the  Islands. 

As  a  rule,  all  newcomers  to  the  Tropics,  especially  those  accustomed 
to  a  vigorous  and  bracing  climate,  lose  flesh,  vitality,  and  energy  during 
acclimatization.  This  is  even  true  with  people  living  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  who  settle  in  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  South. 
The  acclimatization  of  immigrants  in  the  Tropica  UBnally  requires  from 
two  to  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  provided  the  climate 
agrees  with  one,  both  flesh  and  health  return.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  certain  people  can  no  more  become  adapted  to  a  tropical 
climate  than  others  can  to  a  rigorous  one.  While  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be 
fixed  as  to  the  time  one  should  remain  in  the  Tropics  after  the  first  visit, 
the  period  should  he  limited  to  three  or  four  years,  even  though  nothing 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  general  health  during  that  period. 
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English  business  houses  in  the  Orient,  and  especially  those  in  the 
Tropica,  give  their  employees  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  after 
five  years'  service,  and  those  who  decide  to  make  their  home  in  the 
Philippines  should  make  provision  for  some  change  after  a  fair  degree 
of  service,  though  this  will  not  necessarily  mean  a  return  to  the  United 
States  nor  even  a  journey  to  Japan,  as  has  been  the  custom  with  many 
hitherto. 

The  table-lands  surrounding  Lake  Lanao  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao 
lie  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  and  are  spoken  of  very 
highly  as  a  delightfully  cool  and  healthful  climate. 

The  Americans  have  had  but  little  experience,  however,  with  this 
portion  of  the  Archipelago,  as  until  quite  recently  it  was  a  terra  incog- 
nita. The  physical  features  of  the  Philippines  are  mountains,  plains, 
valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  owing  to  the  character  of  vegetation 
and  foliage  the  Islands  present  a  delightful  picture  of  eternal  spring^ 
The  mountain  districts  of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  and  others  of  the 
larger  islands  are  extensive,  and  in  many  cases  are  occupied  by  distinct 
races,  who  never  leave  their  mountain  abodes.  The  territory  occupied 
by  these  people  has  frequently  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  As  altitude  overcomes  latitude,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  the  future  health  resorts  will  be  established  in  the  Philippine 
mountain  regions,  where  a  cool  and  invigorating  climate  can  be  enjoyed 
and  tropical  enervation  be  more  or  less  avoided  without  leaving  the 
borders  of  the  Archipelago. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  health  among 
the  American  families  and  employees  compelled  to  live  for  long,  con- 
timious  periods  of  time  in  the  Islands  seems  very  near  solution  in  the 
establishment  of  a  health  resort  in  the  high  table-lands  and  forest-covered 
mountain  regions  of  Luzon  to  the  north  of  Manila.  The  Civil  Govern- 
ment has  just  completed  a  sanitarium  at  Baguio,  Province  of  Benguet, 
capable  of  housing  sixty  patients,  and  summer  cottages  are  now  building 
for  separate  families. 

This  region  has  a  cool,  bracing  atmosphere,  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water,  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  and  the 
growing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain.  Baguio  is  located  about  4,770 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  forest  extending  for  miles  in 
all  directions. 

The  only  trees  at  all  common  in  the  immediate  region  are  the  tree 
fern  and  the  pine,  strange  and  beautiful  companions.  On  the  moun- 
tains at  a  height  of  6,500  to  6,000  feet  the  oak  grows,  a  fact  that  has 
to  be  substantiated  by  a  personal  visit  or  a  handful  of  acorns  as  proof, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth.  At  Baguio  a  grate  fire  is  almost  a 
necessity  daring  the  rainy  and  cool  season,  especially  in  the  evening, 
and  blankets  are  necessary  at  night  during  the  entire  year.     It  is  not' 
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expected  that  all  tropical  diseases  Till  yield  to  the  invigorating  effects 
of  this  climate,  hut  to  the  American  and  European  residents  of  the  Trop- 
ics enervated  by  hard  work  in  the  lowland,  it  will  supply  the  ozone  and 
the  brace  so  indispensable  to  the  white  race. 

A  Government  wagon  road  is  now  being  constructed  from  Dagupan, 
the  terminus  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway,  to  Bagnio.  It  is 
expected  that  this  road  will  be  completed  in  1904,  thus  rendering  Bagnio 
easily  accessible.  The  road  throughout  most  of  its  length  follows  the 
canon  of  the  Bued  River,  passing  through  magnificent  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery. 

The  remarkable  character  of  the  climate  of  Benguet  will  be  better 
appreciated  if  &  brief  comparison  is  made  between  it  and  the  climate 
of  Manila. 

Oomparuon  between  the  temperature,  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  rainfall  at 
Baguio  and  Manila  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1900. 
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These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  region 
affording  a  more  delightful  temperature  than  Baguio,  where  it  is  always 
cool  and  never  cold.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  during  August, 
September,  and  October  is  76.8°.  The  observations  of  a  Spanish  com- 
mission which  examined  the  same  region,  began  on  the  24th  of  May  and 
lasted  until  the  22d  of  July,  the  maximum  temperature  recorded  during 
that  period  being  75.2°.  These  data  cover  the  hottest  part  of  the  yeaT, 
and  the  absolute  maximum  temperature  is  probably  very  close  to  77°. 
Prom  the  best  available  data  it  would  seem  that  the  absolute  minimum 
was  about  45°.  The  lowest  temperature  occurs  during  that  period  of 
the  year  when  the  akiea  are  cleaT  and  the  air  is  dry.1 


1 A  more  recent  report  on  the  climate  of  Baguio  may  be  seen  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  "The  Climate  of 
Baguio,"  by  Rev.  Jwe  Algne,  8.  J.,  Director  of  Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  Ma- 
nila, 1902. 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  at  Baguio  is  its  uniformity,  the 
greatest  daily  variation  recorded  for  three  months  was  13.7°  and  the 
least  daily  variation  nine-tenths  of  a  degree.  At  Manila  the  greatest 
daily  variation  during  the  same  period  was  20.1°,  and  the  least  was  3.9°. 
The  mean  daily  variation  for  three  months  at  Manila  was  12.6°  and  at 
Baguio  was  7.87°,  or  4.73°  less  than  at  Manila.  The  bracing  character 
of  the  atmosphere  is  attested  by  everyone  who  has  visited  the  Province 
of  Benguet,  and  its  purity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fresh  meat  keeps 
without  ice  for  from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  records  show  that  the  relative  humidity  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  was  slightly  greater  at  Baguio  than  at  Manila, 
but  during  the  month  of  October  was  slightly  lees. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  a  brief  table,  bor- 
rowed from  the  report  of  the  Spanish  commission,  in  which  a  compari- 
son is  made  between  the  temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  rainfall  for 
the  year  at  Baguio  and  at  Manila. 


Yearly. 


Maximum  tamper 


Mean  barometric  preamre 

Relative  humidity— mean  degree 

Days  of  rain— man  number 

Quantity  ol  rainfall 


While  some  writers  call  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  "lovely," 
others  call  it  "deadly,"  and  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  describe 
the  weather  as  consisting  of  four  months  of  dust,  four  months  of  mud, 
and  four  months  of  everything,  yet  from  such  contradictory  testimony 
a  few  facte  may  be  drawn.  For  a  tropical  country  the  climate  and 
health  conditions  are  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  low  mortality  among 
the  employees  of  the  Civil  Government  who  have  now  been  there  long 
enough  to  give  the  climate  a  thorough  test,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
with  improved  sanitation,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
to  be  observed  in  that  climate,  and  with  the  increased  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  follow  the  wake  of  American  control,  the  climate 
offers  no  serious  objection  to  those  who  desire  to  make  the  Philippines 
the  theater  of  their  efforts  to  carve  a  fortune  for  themselves  while 
aiding  in  the  development  of  the  rich  resources  of  that  virgin  land. 

The  Philippines  are  unusually  healthy  compared  with  other  tropical 
lands,  but  while  this  is  true,  two  classes  of  diseases  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  They  are,  first,  those  common  to  temperate  and  tropical  countries, 
and,  second,  those  especially  characteristic  of  the  latter  region.  Under 
the  former  head  would  fall  smallpox,  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  and 
leprosy. 

Smallpox  is  endemic  in  the  Islands.     The  natives  have  but  little  fear 
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of  it  and  are  apt  to  .neglect  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  its 
spread,  unless  compelled  to  adopt  them.  Experience  haa  shown  that  it 
can  be  stamped  out  by  thorough  vaccination.  A  particularly  efficient 
virus  is  obtained  from  the  carabao  in  the  laboratory  established  at 
Manila  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government,  and  other  laboratories  are  to 
be  established  at  convenient  points.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Manila 
smallpox  was  very  common  in  a  most  malignant  form  both  in  the  city 
and  throughout -the  provinces.  As  a  result  of  careful  vaccination  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Health  and  medical  officers  of  the  Army  in  the 
provinces  during  the  past  four  years  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. As  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
until  the  disease  will  be  practically  banished  from  the  Archipelago. 

A  much  more  serious  matter  is  the  cholera.  There  have  frequently 
been  more  or  less  destructive  epidemics  of  this  disease  in  the  past,  the 
last  being  in  1908,  and  as  China,  the  breeding  ground  of  this  disease, 
is  not  distant,  and  communication  frequent,  the  danger  of  epidemics 
imported  from  that  country  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
strict  quarantine  service. 

Bubonic  plague  appeared  in  Manila  in  December,  1899,  but  never 
made  any  considerable  headway.  The  largest  number  of  cases  in  any 
one  week  was  17,  and  the  largest  number  of  deaths  was  14.  The  disease 
was  not  entirely  eradicated  until  May,  1903,  when  the  city  of  Manila 
was  declared  free  from  the  plague.  During  this  time  there  were  483 
cases  with  406  deaths  among  the  Chinese,  277  cases  and  222  deaths 
among  Filipinos,  and  but  5  cases  among  American  residents,  certainly 
not  a  surprising  number  in  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants.  The  success 
obtained  in  holding  in  check  this  disease  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  quarantine  service  of  the  Manila  Board  of  Health, 
and  is  in  striking  contrast  with  what  occurred  in  the  neighboring  port 
of  Hongkong,  and  later  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Leprosy  is  a  disease  common  to  all  tropical  countries,  but  is  also  found 
in  temperate  regions,  and  as  far  north  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland. 
The  number  of  lepers  living  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  30,000. 
These  figures  were  given  by  the  friars  and  others,  who  were  presumed 
to  have  understood  the  situation.  From  a  census  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Health  during  the  year  1902  it  is  now  believed  that  not  over  5,000  cases 
exist  in  the  Islands,  and  they  appear  to  be  uniformly  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  Archipelago. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  introduction  into  the  Islands  from  Japan  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Shoguna,  learning  of 
the  good  work  performed  by  the  friars  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  decided 
to  send  a  shipload  of  Japanese  leperB  to  the  Philippines  for  their  care. 
This  was  done  about  16(52. 

The  affection  is  dependent  upon  a  specific  germ,  the  bacilluB  lepra?, 
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but  is  practically  no  more  contagious  than  consumption.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  find  leprous  relatives  who  have  lived  for  years  with  their  fam- 
ilies without  imparting  the  disease  to  other  members  of  the  household. 
One  native  woman  has  lived  among  the  lepers  of  San  Lazaro  Hospital  for 
twenty  years  as  cook,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  leprous  son  who  is  now 
grown,  without  ever  contracting  the  disease. 

No  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  stamp  out  leprosy  in  the 
Philippines.  There  is  a  leper  hospital  in  Manila,  one  at  Paleatina,  and 
another  at  Cebu,  but  there  has  never  been  any  comprehensive  plan  for 
segregating  those  afBiced  with  this  disease.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  an  inspection  of  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  selecting  one 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  leper  colony  and  the  ultimate  isolation  of  all 
lepers.  During  the  year  1902  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  a  site  for  a  leper  colony  recommended  the  Island  of  Culion 
in  the  Calamianes  Group,  which,  according  to  d* Almonte,  contains  388 
square  kilometers,  on  account  of  its  healthful  climate,  rich  soil,  exten- 
sive cattle  ranges,  abundant  water  supply,  good  harbors,  and  the  small 
population  that  at  present  inhabit  that  island. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  colony  where  persons  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  can  have  their  homes,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  in 
general  lead  a  free  out-of-door  life,  instead  of  being  practically  impris- 
oned and  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  company  with  fellow  unfortu- 
nates in  the  last  stages  of  this  horrible  disease,  is  self-evident.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  erect  a  warehouse  on  Halsey  Bay,  a 
road  has  been  built  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  town,  some  4  miles  from 
the  bay,  and  a  superintendent's  house  has  been  erected,  together  with  a 
hospital,  and  over  100  separate  dwellings  for  the  poor  unfortunates,  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  from  Manila,.  Cebu,  and  Paleatina.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  but  just  to  state  that  leprosy  is  confined  to  the  Chinese  and 
natives  of  the  Islands,  and  there  is  no  known  case  among  the  European 
or  American  residents. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  like  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  malaria, 
which,  though  not  properly  tropic  in  character,  manifest  themselves  in 
such  a  climate  in  the  most  severe  form.  On  the  other  hand,  such  diseases 
as  scarletina  and  diphtheria  are  far  less  common  than  in  more  temperate 
zones.  While  many  parts  of  the  Archipelago  arc  extremely  healthful, 
they  vary  widely  in  this  particular,  as  do  different  localities  on  the  same 
island.  Mindoro  and  Balabac,  for  example,  have  deservedly  a  bad  repu- 
tation, while  Sibuyan,  Guimaras,  Siquijor,  and  Cebu  are  considered 
especially  healthful. 

The  climate  and  health  conditions  of  the  Philippines  are  as  a  whole 
surprisingly  good,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  tropical  country 
of  the  world  is  more  favored  in  this  respect.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
comparing  the  Bick  reports  of  our  troops  while  in  camps  in  the  United 
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States  with  the  reports  for  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  engaged 
in  active  service  in  the  Philippines.  While  it  may  be  predicted  with  confi- 
dence that  the  carrying  out  of  the  plane  of  the  well-organized  Department 
of  Public  Health  will  tend'  to  a  general  improvement  in  sanitary  condi- 
tions, it  will  doubtless  remain  true  that  troops  that  are  obliged  to  cam- 
paign in  the  damp  lowlands  or  garrison  towns  which  have  sprung  up  in 
situations  where  towns  should  never  have  been  built,  will  Buffer  more  or 
less.  The  change  made  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Havana,  and  other  Cuban  towns,  as  well  as  the  revolution  effected  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  surprising  and  almost  incredible  decrease  in  the 
mortality  statistics,  show  what  may  be  done  in  hot  countries  toward 
improving  the  health  conditions  of  places  that  in  the  past  have  been  con- 
sidered the  plague  spots  of  the  earth. 

Modern  science  and  invention  have  robbed  the  Tropics  of  most  of  their 
discomforts  and  many  of  their  dangers,  so  that  people  from  the  temperate 
zones  are  now  living  there  with  comfort  and  health,  as  can  be  seen  in 
India,  where  Englishmen  are  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  enterprises. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  tropical  lands  it  is  well  known 
that  a  suitable  change  of  climate  is  often  more  effective  than  any  drugs 
that  can  be  administered.  Recuperation  from  severe  wounds  or  wasting 
diseases  is  slow  in  low  altitudes  and  the  long  experience  of  the  British  in 
India,  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and  our  own  brief  experience  in  the  Philippines 
have  shown  that  an  occasional  change  to  a  cooler  climate  is  very  desirable, 
even  for  those  who  live  in  the  more  healthful  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  white  children,  who  usually  do  very  well  up  to 
the  age  of  8  or  10  years  and  then  seem  to  require  a  change. 
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Chapter  V. 


[By  Elmer  D.  Merrill.] 
Colonial  Botanical  Gardens — Recognition  of  need  of  work  on  the  flora  of  the  Phil- 
ippines by  the  Civil  Commission— The  richness  of  the  flora — Striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  flora — The  relationship  with  surrounding  courclries — The  flora 
increased  by  species  introduced  from  Malaya  and  America — Our  present  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  flora — Botanical  regions  in  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Paragua,  and 
the  southern  islands — The  classification  of  the  typical  vegetative  areas — Lit- 
toral vegetation:  Mangrove,  tidal,  strand — Bamboo  jungles — Savannahs- — De- 
serted clearings — The  higher  mountains — The  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns:  Trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants — The  forest  regions. 

In  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  the  fart 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  country  is  the  first  essen- 
tial for  future  Bucessfnl  agricultural  and  forestry  work  was  realized 
in  the  beginning  of  their  colonial  administration  and,  consequently, 
there  are  to  be  found  in  Java,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Penang,  Ceylon, 
and  India  long-established  botanic  gardens,  each  with  magnificent  col- 
lections of  growing  plants,  both  native  and  foreign,  large  herbaria,  and 
complete  botanical  libraries.  In  all  these  institutions  the  primary 
object  has  been  to  study  and  classify  the  flora  of  the  several  countries 
and,  secondly,  to  inquire  into  the  economic,  agricultural,  and  forestry 
problems.  This  primary  work  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  these 
institutions,  thus  thoroughly  grounded,  are  working  on  economic  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  agricultural  and  timber  industries. 

In  the  Philippines  thiB  same  principle  finally  came  to  be  recognized, 
but  not  until  after  several  centuries  of  occupation.  The  Spaniards  had, 
however,  done  much  toward  developing  a  botanical  knowledge  of  the 
plants  of  the  Archipelago,  but  the  invaluable  collections  and  hardly 
less  valuable  library  were  destroyed  by  fire  prior  to  American  occupa- 
tion, causing  a  loss  that  will  take  years  to  replace.  A  botanic  garden 
in  the  Philippines  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  Islands  that  the  question  has  received  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  directly  interested,  and  it  is  thought  that  before 
long  a  site  will  be  selected  where  scientific  work  on  timber,  fiber  plants, 
fruits,  medicinal  plants,  food  plants,  and  those  that  produce  dyes,  tans, 
gums,  resins,  gutta-percha,  etc.,  can  be  carried  on  to  the  material  ben- 
efit of  every  inhabitant  of  the  Islands. 
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The  botany  of  the  Philippines  has  not  received  the  attention  from 
scientists  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  fauna,  and  whatever  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  vegetation  has  been  directed  to  its  economic  rather 
than  scientific  features. 

The  importance  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the 
Archipelago  was  recognized  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  the  position  of  botanist  was  provided  for  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture.  In  July,  1902,  the  botanical  work  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau  was  united  with  that  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  in  July, 
1903,  all  botanical  work,  herbarium,  botanical  books,  and  equipment 
was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories.  In  this 
Bureau  a  thoroughly  equipped  botanical  laboratory  is  being  organized, 
with  a  complete  botanical  library  and  working  herbarium,  and  in  the 
near  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  can  be  extended  from  purely 
systematic  botany  to  all  lines  of  botanical  investigations;  and  that  the 
laboratory  may  become  the  objective  point  of  those  American  botanists 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  investigations  on  a  tropical  flora. 

Like  that  of  all  tropical  countries  where  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall, 
the  flora  of  the  Philippines  is  very  rich.  Comparatively  speaking,  little 
is  known  regarding  the  flora  of  the  Archipelago,  other  than  the  more 
common  species  and  those  of  economic  value.  So  far  as  the  flora  has 
been  worked  out  the  most  striking  characteristics  are  the  very  large 
per  cent  of  endemic  species  and  the  very  few  endemic  genera.  Of  the 
4,500  species  of  plants  from  the  Archipelago  at  present  known  over 
1,200  species  are  endemic,  while  but  seven  genera  are  endemic.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  this  number  of  endemic  genera  will  be 
increased  as  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  is  perfected.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  at  least  8,000  species  of  phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  present  time,  and  one  prominent  worker  on 
the  flora  of  this  region  is  of  the  opinion  that  eventually  at  least  10,000 
species  will  be  found  here.  At  present,  as  noted  above,  only  about  4,500 
species  have  been  reported  from  the  Archipelago,  probably  about  one-half 
of  the  number  of  species  indigenous  to  the  Islands.  Thorough  botanical 
collections  have  been  made  only  in  certain  localities  in  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  southern  islands  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  while  from  many  islands,  and  from  most  of  the  high 
mountains  in  the  group,  no  botanical  material  has  ever  been  collected. 

The  4,500  species  at  present  reported  from  the  Archipelago  represent 
151  families  and  about  1,100  genera. 

The  relationships  of  the  Philippine  flora  with  that  of  surrounding 
countries  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  has  been  ably  discussed 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Eolfe,  who  points  out  the  connecting  links  of  our  flora 
with  that  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  Australia, 
Polynesia,  Formosa,  Southern  China,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
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The  flora  of  the  Archipelago  has  been  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  many  species  of  economic  or  ornamental  value  from  other  tropical 
countries,  many  of  which  have  become  spontaneous  and  thoroughly 
naturalized.  Before  the  Spanish  occupation,  during  the  successive  Ma- 
layan invasions,  many  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and  other  plants  of 
economic  value  were  introduced  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and 
British  India,  while  after  the  Spanish  occupation  many  American 
species  were  purposely  or  accidentally  introduced.  At  the  present  time 
about  60  species  of  American  origin  are  found  in  the  Archipelago,  most 
of  them  having  become  spontaneous.  The  following  plants  of  economic 
value  are  all  of  American  origin :  Tobacco,  corn,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
cacao,  chieo,  maguey,  guava,  tomatoes,  cassava,  pineapple,  peanuts, 
papaya,  ciruelas,  cashew  nut,  custard  apple,  chico-mamey,  and  other 
species. 

At  the  present  time  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  Archipelago  is  too 
limited  to  admit  making  any  attempt  to  divide  the  Archipelago  into 
botanical  regions,  although  some  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject  by 
Rolfe,  Vidal,  and  Christ. 

The  Island  of  Luzon,  the  botany  of  which  is  better  known  than  that  of 
any  other  island  in  the  Archipelago,  seems  to  present  five  fairly  distinct 
botanical  regions — the  northern  part  of  Luzon,  the  region  between  the 
Cagayan  Valley  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Zambales  region,  extending 
from  the  Garaballo  Sur  Mountains  to  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  Southern 
Luzon,  extending  from  the  Province  of  Laguna  to  Albay.  These  five 
regions  have  many  characteristics  in  common,  and  further  study  of  the 
flora  of  the  several  regions  may  necessitate  radical  changes  in  this  classi- 
fication. All  of  these  regions  contain  high,  densely  forested  mountains, 
bnmid  river  valleys,  and  extensive  areas  of  open  grass  lands. 

Mindoro  presents  at  least  two  distinct  regions,  the  northern  part. of  the 
island,  with  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  no  doubt  caused  by  the  presence  of 
very  high  mountains,  and  characterized  by  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation; 
while  southern  Mindoro  has  apparently  much  less  rainfall,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  "thin"  deciduous  forests,  and  large  areas  of  open  grass  land. 

Paragua,  which  connects  the  flora  of  the  northern  Philippines  with  that 
of  Borneo,  should  prove  an  especially  interesting  field  for  investigation, 
but  at  present  very  little  is  known  regarding  its  vegetation.  Like  the 
Island  of  Mindoro,  it  presents  two  very  distinct  regions,  the  northern 
part,  characterized  by  continuous,  dense  forests,  and  the  southern  part, 
with  much  open  grass  land,  with  scattered  trees,  the  forests  only  reaching 
a  luxuriant  growth  on  the  higher  mountains. 

No  data  is  at  band  to  even  suggest  a  division  of  the  other  large  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  into  botanical  regions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  of  them  contain  both  luxuriant  forests  and  large  areas  of  open  land. 
From  the  little  botanical  material  available  from  Mindanao,  the  second 
largest  island  in  the  group,  it  is  evident  that  this  island  is  the  richest  of 
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all  in  the  Archipelago  in  the  number  of  species  and  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  vegetation. 

Prom  preliminary  observations  on  the  flora  of  the  Philippines  it  is 
apparent  that  the  scheme  of  classification  of  tropical  vegetation  proposed 
by  Kurz,  in  his  Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma,  can  not  be  applied  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  Philippines  without  some  radical  changes.  The  dis- 
tinction between  evergreen  and  deciduous  forests  is  not  at  all  strongly 
marked  in  the  Philippines.  Mixed  forests  are  decidedly  predominant 
and  moreover  certain  distinctive  types  of  vegetation  are  found  here  which 
are  not  described  by  Kurz.  An  intelligent  account  of  the  many  charac- 
teristic vegetative  areas  found  in  the  Philippines  can  only  be  given  after 
a  thorough  botanical  investigation,  covering  all  regions  of  the  Archi- 
pelago— work  that  must  necessarily  extend  over  a  period  of  years. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  account  but  two  or  three  typical  vegetative 
regions  are  discussed,  and  to  this  discussion  is  added  some  account  of  the 
vegetation  found  about  most  towns  in  the  Archipelago,  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  many  American  residents  of  the  Archipelago. 

LITTORAL   VEGETATION. 

Three  classes  of  littoral  vegetation  can  be  readily  distinguished,  which 
may  be  designated  as  mangrove,  tidal,  and  strand  vegetation.  The  man- 
grove vegetation  is  found  in  the  lowlands  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  trees  making  up  the  forest. 

The  Rhizopkoracea. — Three  genera  are  found  in  these  forests — tangal 
(Rkizophora),  bacauan  or  bacao  (Ceriops,  Brugiera,  and  Rhizophora), 
and  ligason  (Ceriops).  These  mangrove  trees  are  valuable  firewoods,  and 
all  yield  tans  and  dyes.  In  the  true  mangroves  little  or  no  vegetation  of 
other  kinds  is  found,  except  a  few  epiphitic  orchids,  ferns,  etc.  Along  the 
border  of  the  mangrove  swamp,  and  extending  generally  along  the  rocky 
seashores,  are  found  pagatpat  (Sonneratia  Pagatpat  Blanco),  tingon 
baguis  (JEgiceras  corniculatum  Blanco  and  A.  fiorida  B.  and  S.),  tibigi 
or  nigui  (Xylocarus  obovatum  Juss.,  and  X  granatum  L.),  culasi  (Lum- 
nitzera  purpurea  Gaud.),  pipisic  (Avicennia  officinalis  L.),  and  other  less 
conspicuous  species. 

The  tidal  vegetation,  which,  strictly  speaking,  includes  the  above- 
mentioned  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhizophoracece,  would  make 
an  extended  list,  comprising  only  those  species  that  grow  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  salt  water.  Here  we  find  such  trees  as  dungon,  late  (Keritiera 
littoralis  Dry.),  nilac  (Scypkiphora  hydrophyllacea  Gtertn.),  dapdap 
(Erythrina  ovalifolia),  buta  (Excoecaria  agallocha),  bignay  (Antid&sma 
sp.),  balic  balic  (Pongamia  glabra),  bantigi  (Pemphis  acidtda),  buta- 
buta  (Cerbera  Odollam),  anonang  (Cordia  myxa),  banalo  (Thespesia 
populnea  Corr.),  mapola  (Hibiscus  tiliaceus),  and  calapinai  (Dodonoea 
viscosa).  Among  the  smaller  shrubs  found  here  may  be  mentioned  dila- 
uirio  (Acanthus  ilicifolius),  lagundi  late  (Pluckea  Indica,  CJerodendron 
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.e),  etc.  The  nipa  palm  (Nipa  frvctieans)  thrives  along  the  river 
banks,  forming  dense  thickets,  while  extending  along  the  seashores  one  or 
two  species  of  screw  pine,  pangdan  (Pandanus),  are  found  in  abundance. 

The  strand  vegetation  is  confined  largely  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  here 
we  find  the  coarse  grass  (Spinifex  sqvarrosus),  a  most  valuable  sand- 
binder;  associated  with  this  is  the  grass  Pamcam  repens,  several  species 
of  Cyperacece,  the  extensively  creeping  vines,  lampayong  (Ipomoea  pes- 
caprce),  and  palang  palang  (Oanavallia  obtusifolia).  Usually,  also,  buto- 
batonian  (Euphorbia  atoto),  a  frutescent  plant  with  a  milky  sap,  is  found 
in  abundance,  and  also  malabohoc  (Cas&ytha  filiformis),  a  yellow  twining 
parasite,  with  the  appearance  of  dodder.  Farther  back  on  the  beaches  is 
found  lagundi  ( Vitex  obovata) ,  a  prostrate  trailing  woody  plant  with  blue 
flowers,  and  also  the  closely  related  species  (V.  trifoliata),  erect,  with 
trifoliate  leaves.  Pandanus  is  usually  found  in  abundance,  and  also  bos- 
boron  (Sccevola  koenigii) ,  an  evergreen,  succulent  shrub  with  blue  flowers 
which  resemble  the  flowers  of  lobelia,  and  balac-balac  (Tournefortia 
argeniea),  a  shrub  similar  in  vegetative  characters,  but  with  very  different 
smaller  flowers.  In  the  wet  soil  near  the  sea  is  also  found  in  abundance  the 
coarse  fern  Ackrostichum  aureum,  and  in  and  near  the  coastwise  forests 
various  species  of  balete  (Ficus  spp.);  lumban  (Aleurites  moluccana), 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  valuable  oil;  toob  (Bischofia  javanica) ; 
lapolapo  (Qyrocarpus  jacqvinii) ;  calumpahg  (Sterculia  foetida),  yield- 
ing a  valuable  oil  seed;  (Uelicteres  apicata),  a  low  shrub;  putat  (Bar- 
ringtonia  racemosa) ;  botong  (Barringtonia  speciosa),  various  species  of 
Legummosae,  etc. 

In  the  Philippines  are  found  extensive  areas  of  open  land  covered  with 
grasses  which  ma;  be  distinguished  as  bamboo  jungles  and  savannahs. 

Bamboo  jungles  are  characterized  by  the  great  uniformity  of  their 
aspect,  and  by  the  fact  that  practically  all.  other  classes  of  vegetation 
are  excluded,  probably  due  to  the  dense  shade.  Usually  but  one  species 
of  bamboo  is  found  in  the  same  jungle. 

The  savannahs  as  they  are  found  in  the  Philippines  represent  two 
classes;  those  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  and  those  covered  with  the 
smaller  species,  but  intergradations  are  found.  In  the  former,  which 
usually  occupy  level  country,  are  found  such  grasses  as  Saccharum  sponia- 
neum,  Arundo  sp.,  Manisuris  sp.  (Rottboeffia) ,  Tkemeda  gigantea,  etc;- 
in  the  latter,  which  are  usually  found  in  the  hilly  country,  the  grasses 
are  such  species  as  Imperata  cylindrica,  Apluda.  varia,  Eragrostis  brownei, 
and  other  species,  Panicum  semialatum,  Chrysopogon  spp.,  Chaetochloa 
glauca,  Andropogon  spp.,  and  other  species. 

As  in  British  India  and  Burma,  we  find  in  the  Philippines  numerous 

characteristic  vegetative  areas  which  are  classed  by  Kurz  as  "toungyas" 

'  or  "poonzohs."    These  areas  are  found  throughout  the  Philippines  where 

the  forests  have  been  cleared  away  by  felling  and  burning  the  trees, 
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and  which  after  yielding  several  successive  crops  are  deserted,  and  al- 
lowed to  revert  to  a  state  of  nature.  Such  areas  may  become  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  coarse  grass  forming  a  small  savannah;  they 
may  develop  into  dense  bamboo  jungles,  or  they  may  take  on  a  char- 
acteristic vegetation  comprised  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  such  as  balitnon 
(Melochia  arborea),  polis  (Callicarpa  bicolor,  and  other  species),  bin- 
unga  (Macaranga  tanarius),  taquip  asin  {Mallotus  Moluccanus) ,  panda- 
caqui  (Tabernamontana  pandacaqui) ,  nino  or  bancudo  (Morindii 
bracteata),  various  herbaceous  species  of  Composite,  Malvacea,  Convolvu- 
lacea,  and  grasses  such  as  Genchrus  echinatvs,  various  species  of  Panicum, 
etc.  Intermixed  with  this  shrubby  growth  are  generally  found  young 
trees  and  seedlings  of  such  trees  as  tanag  (Kleinhovia  kosptta),  molave 
(Vitex  ep.),  and  other  species,  from  which  it  ia  evident  that  in  the 
course  of  time  many  of  these  deserted  clearings  revert  to  their  former 
forest  condition. 

The  flora  of  the  higher  mountains  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
so  far  as  the  Philippines  is  concerned  is  a  subject  that  has  received 
little  attention,  although  much  information  of  interest  will  be  available 
when  the  extensive  collection  of  Dr.  A.  Loher,  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  northern  and  central  Luzon,  has  been  worked  up.  At  the  higher 
altitudes  in  Zambales,  Benguet,  and  Lepanto-Bontoc,  at  least  two  species 
of  Pinut  are  found,  occupying  comparatively  large  areas  at  altitudes 
mostly  above  1,000  meters.  These  pine  forests  are  practically  the  only 
ones  in  the  Archipelago  where  we  find  striking  resemblance  to  the  forests 
of  the  temperate  regions,  the  species  of  Pinus  being  practically  the  only 
species  found  in  the  Philippines  that  are  socialistic  in  growth.  Trop- 
ical forests  are  in  general  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  great 
number  of  species  in  a  comparatively  small  area,  frequently  200  or  300 
different  species  being  found  on  areas  not  exceeding  1  square  mile.  In 
those  mountain  regions  where  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall  we  find  most 
luxuriant  forests;  at  the  lower  elevations  usually  such  genera  as  Dip- 
terocarpus,  Bhorea,  Koordersiodendron,  Bvchanania,  Dillenia,  etc.,  are 
represented  by  numerous  individuals;  but,  as  one  ascends,  species  of 
Querent,  Agathis,  Podocarpus,  Phyllocladus,  and  Ilex  are  found,  and 
among  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  found  Vaccinium,  Rubua, 
-  Rosa,  Anemone,  Viola,  Solidago  virgaurea,  Gnaphalaum  luteo-aibum, 
Rhododendron,  OaiUtheria,  Cnicus,  and  other  genera  typical  of  the  tem- 
perate regions. 

THB   VEGETATION    IN    THE   VICINITY  OP  TOWNS. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  vegetation  found  about  the  towns  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting,  and  ia  characterized  by  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
introduced  species  and  those  cultivated  for  economic  purposes.  Among  - 
the  trees  may  be  noted  paraiso  (Melia  azedarack) ,  ornamental,  medicinal ; 
manga  (Mangifera  indica),  the  mango;  champaca  (Michelia  champaca), 


valuable  for  perfume;  ilang-Uang  (Cananga  odorata),  the  source  of  a 
valuable  perfume;  guanabano,  ates,  and  anonas  (Anona  muricata,  A. 
reticulata,  and  A.  squamosa),  trees  of  American  origin  bearing  desirable 
edible  fruits;  granada  (Punica  granatum),  the  pomegranate;  durian 
(Durio  zibethinus,  Jolo  and  Mindanao) ;  bohoi  gubat  (Bombax  Mala- 
baricum)  ;  boboi  (Ceiba  pentandra),  yielding  a  fiber  known  in  commerce 
as  copac,  used  for  stuffing  pillows  and  mattresses;  cacao  (Tkeobroma 
cacao),  introduced  from  America;  ratiles  (Muntingia  calabura),  from 
America;  camias,  balimbin  (Averrhoa  carambola  and  A.  bilimbi) ;  na- 
ranjas,  cajeles,  dayap,  lucban  (Citrus  spp.),  lemons  and  oranges;  banate 
(Murraya  exotica);  santol  (Sandoricum  indicum),  with  edible  fruits; 
lanzones  (Lansiura  domeeticum) ,  edible  fruits;  iba  (Phyllanthus  dis- 
iichus),  edible  fruits;  manzanitae  (Zizyphus  Jujuba),  edible  fruits; 
casoi  (Anacardium,  occidentals),  edible  fruits;  cirihuelas  (Spondias 
purpurea),  edible  fruits;  madre  cacao  (Qliricidia  maculata),  from  Amer- 
ica; dapdap  (Erythrina  indica),  with  crimson  flowers,  cultivated  for' 
ornament;  caturai  (Sesbania  grandiflora),  with  large  white  flowers, 
which  are  often  eaten  as  a  salad;  papaya  (Carica  papaya),  the  papaw, 
fruit  edible,  introduced  from  America;  sampaloc  (Tamarindus  indica), 
the  tamarind;  sibucao  or  sapang  (Cassalpinia  sappan),  a  valuable  dye 
wood;  cafia  fistola  (Cassia  fistula),  with  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  medici- 
nal; camansiles  (Pithecolobwm  dulce),  pod,  with  edible  aril,  introduced 
from  America;  aroma  (Acacia  farnesiana;  Prosopis  julifiora),  the  latter 
introduced  from  America;  arbol  del  fuego  (Poinciana  regia  Bojer), 
introduced  and  cultivated  for  ornament,  flowers  crimson;  talisay  (Ter- 
minalia  catappa) ,  called  by  the  Spaniards  almendras  from  resemblance  of 
its  edible  fruits  to  almonds;  guayabas  (Psidium  guayava),  from  Amer- 
ica; lomboi  {Eugenia  jambolana)  and  macnpa  (E.  Malaccensis) ,  with 
edible  fruits;  melindres  (Lagerstroemxa  indica),  ornamental;  cinna- 
momo  (Lawsonia  alba) ;  cinnamomo  de  china  (Aglaia  odorata),  orna- 
mental, with  very  fragrant  yellow  flowers;  cafe  (Cjtffea  arabica  L.),  cof- 
fee; chicos  (Achras  sapota),  fruit  edible,  introduced  from  America;  chico 
maraey  (Lucuma  mammosa),  fruit  edible,  introduced  from  America; 
cabiqui  (Mimusops  elengi),  flowers  fragrant,  cultivated  for  ornament; 
mabolo  (Diospyros  discolor) ,  edible  fruit ;  calachuche  (Plumiera  acuti- 
folia),  introduced  from  America  and  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  flowers; 
hoya  cruz  (Crescentia  alata),  introduced  from  America;  calumpang 
(Sterculia  fastida),  flowers  with  fetid  odor,  seeds  yielding  a  valuable  oil; 
moral  (Morus  alba),  the  mulberry,  introduced  from  Asia;  antipolo  (Ar- 
tocarpus  incisa  L.),  with  very  large  edible  fruits;  nanca  (Artocarpus 
integrifolia) ;  niog  (Cocos  nucifera),  the  cocoanut  palm;  bonga  (Areca 
catechu),  the  betel-nut  palm. 

Among  the  shrubs  found  in  and  about  towns  may  be  mentioned  lumban 
(Aleurites  Moluccana  and  A.  trisperma),  yielding  a  valuable  oil;  tuba 
(Jatropha  Curcas),  introduced  from  America,  commonly  cultivated  as 
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a  hedge  plant  and  yielding  a  purgative  oil;  saguilala  (Godiaeum  varie- 
gatum),  an  ornamental  with  variegated  leaves;  tuba  camaiaa  (Croton 
tiglium),  the  seeds  of  which  yield  croton  oil;  balasbas  (Oraptophytlum 
hortense),B.  shrub  with  usually  purple  leaves ;  rosao  caballero  (Gaesalpinia 
pulcherima),  with  ahowy  red  flowers,  introduced  from  America;  agho 
{Lucaena  glauca),  with  denie  heads  of  white  flowers,  introduced  from 
America;  coronitas  (Lantana  camara),  with  heads  of  yellow,  pink,  or 
red  flowers,  introduced  from  America;  sautan  (Ixora  coccinea),  with  red 
flowers;  sambon  (Blumea  bafaamifera),  much  used  in  medicine;  achiote 
(Bixa  orellana),  the  seeds  yielding  a  red  dye,  introduced  from  America; 
tangantangan  (Ricinus  communis),  the  castor  oil  bean;  bulac,  Oosay- 
pium  herboceum,  0.  perenne,  and  other  species  of  cotton;  sampaguita 
(Josminum  samboc),  with  very  fragrant  flowers;  dama  de  noche  (Oes- 
trum nocturnum),  introduced  from  America,  flowers  very  fragrant  at 
night;  castuli  (Hibiscus  rosasinensis) ,  ornamental;  culanta  (Barl&ria 
prioniHs),  with  yellow  flowers,  medicinal;  capanitnlot  (Justicia  gena- 
drussa  L.),  medicinal;  tinatanaan  (Phyllanthus  recticulatus),  a  small 
shrub  with  black  berries. 

The  herbaceous  plants  and  very  small  shrubs  found  about  towns  are 
such  species  as  kasubang  aso  (Argemone  mexicana),  a  plant  with  showy 
yellow  flowers  and  yellow  sap,  introduced  from  Mexico;  balabalamoyan 
(Cleome  viscosa  L.) ;  olisiman  (Portulaca  oleracea),  purslane;  esco- 
banghaba  (Sida  carpinifolia) ;  cuacuacohon  (Abutilon  indicum),  medic- 
inal, flowers  yellow;  culutan  (Urena  sinuata),  flowers  pink;  taingon 
daga  (Oxalis  comiculata) ;  macahiya  (Biopkyttim  sensitivum) ;  saga  or 
bangati  {Abrus  precatorius) ,  a  vine  with  small  red  and  black  seeds, 
medicinal;  colocanting  (Clitorea  ternatea),  a  vine  with  blue  flowers, 
medicinal;  tighiman  (Cassia  occidentalis  L.),  an  herb  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, medicinal;  acapnlco  or  catanda  (Cassia  alata),  flowers  yellow,  pods 
winged,  medicinal;  catacataca  or  siempreviva  (Kalanoche  latiniata),  a 
succulent  herb;  bias  pogo  (Ammonia,  vesicatoria),  medicinal;  malapoco 
(Jussiasa  suffruticosa) ,  flowers  yellow,  medicinal;  salagsalag  (Tricosan- 
thes  anguina  L.),  medicinal;  opo  tabayag  (Lagenaria  spp.),  vines  bear- 
ing edible  fruits;  ampalaya  (Momordica  baisamina  and  M.  charanta), 
vines  with  edible  fruits;  tacipcohol  (Bydrocotyle  asiatica),  medicinal; 
lamudio  (Coram  copticum),  medicinal;  cantutan  (Ptederia  faiida),  a 
vine,  flowers  with  a  fetid  odor,  medicinal ;  hagonog  (Spilanthes  acmella), 
a  composite  with  yellow  flowers,  medicinal;  bulucan  (Ipomoea  keder- 
acea),  a  vine  with  pale  blue  campanulate  flowers,  introduced  from 
America;  conty  (Solatium  nigrum);  sili  (Capsicum  minimum  Roxb.) ; 
talamponay  (Datura  alba) ;  tabaco  (Nicotiana  tabacum),  commonly  cul- 
tivated; taram  hampam  (Limnophila  menthastrttm) ;  linga  (Sesamum 
indicum),  commonly  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  valuable 
oil;  tsataatsatshan  (Lippia  nodiflora),  procumbent  flowers  pink,  medic- 
inal ;    solasi    ( Ocimvm    basilicum ) ;    locoloco    ( 0.    gratissimum )    and 
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balanoy  (0.  sanctum),  all  species  aromatic,  commonly  cultivated;  su- 
ganda  (Coletu  aromaiicus),  medicinal;  rOmero  (Rosmarinus  officinalis), 
introduced  from  Europe;  penaipansi  (Leucas  aspera),  a  small  herb  with 
white  Sowers;  maravillas  or  suspiros  (Mirabilis  jalapa),  flowers  white 
or  more  commonly  red,  introduced  from  Mexico;  cilitis  (Amaranthus 
gpinosus);  apasotis  (Cheno'podium  ambrosoides) ,  aromatic,  medicinal; 
buyo  (Piper  betle),  the  leaves  chewed  with  the  nut  of  the  betel  palm; 
gatasgatas  (Euphorbia  pilulifera),  extensively  used  in  medicine;  luya 
(Zingiber  officinale),  ginger;  dilaw  (Curcuma  longa) ;  bacong  (Crinum 
asiaticum)  ;  mutha  (Cyperus  rotundus)  ;  maiz  (Zea  mays),  indian  corn; 
tubo  (Saccharum  ojficinarum) ,  sugar  cane;  palay  (Oryza  sativa),  rice; 
dava  (Setaria  iialica),  Italian  millet,  cultivated  for  food;  batad  (Sor- 
ghum vulgare),  cultivated  for  food;  camotes  (Ipomaa  tuberosa),  sweet 
potatoes;  tomatoes  (Lycopersicum  eseulentum) ,  tomatoes;  potoc  poto- 
ean  (Pkysalis  peruviana),  somewhat  cultivated  for  iU  edible  fruit; 
tagum  (Indigofera  tinctoria),  indigo;  talong  (Solanum  melongena), 
cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit. 

Nearly  all  of  the  above  species  are  generally  found  within  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  although  some  are  found  widely  distributed 
in  the  more  unsettled  portions  of  the  Archipelago.  The  general  vegeta- 
tion of  the  forest  regions  is  too  extensive  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or 
discuss  in  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  but  information  regarding 
many  of  the  timber  trees  of  economic  importance  can  be  had  by  con- 
consulting  the  Appendix. 
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Chapter  VI. 


FORESTRY  AND  TIMBER. 

[Revised  by  Capt  George  P.  Ahem.] 
Forest  wealth — Forest  ares — Forest  preservation — Forestry  Bureau — Destruction 
of  fore  his— Distribution  of  forests — Gutta-percha  and  rubber-tree  species — 
Laboratory — White  ants — Logging:  facilities — Market  for  Philippine  lumber — 
Primitive  logging  methods — Gutta-percha  in  other  Islands  of  the  Orient — 
Gutta-percha  region  of  Mindanao— Mr.  P.  L.  Sherman's  examination  of  the 
gutta-percha  regions — Native  methods  of  collecting  the  gum — Rubber  vines — 
Varieties  of  gutta-percha — Lumber  imported  from  the  United  States — Timber 
tax — Rattan  and  its  uses — The  cocoa,  the  nipa,  and  bamboo — The  future  of 
the  lumber  industry. 

Tbe  most  evident  and  striking  element  of  wealth  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  consists  of  its  forests.  The  official  geographic  statistics  of  1876 
fix  the  forest  area  at  51,537,243  acres.  In  1890  Fernando  Castro  esti- 
mated tbe  forest  area  at  48,112,920  acres.  But  a  small  part  of  this  vast 
area  is  in  private  ownership,  and  there  are  probably  between  40,000,000 
and  50,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Grown  of  Spain  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  Pine,  cedar,  mahogony,  and  hundreds  of  other  hard 
woods,  valuable  dyewoods,  and  rubber  and  gutta-percha  trees  exist  in 
immense  quantities. 

Upon  the  military  occupation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  it  was  decided  to  enforce  a  system  of  forest  preservation 
and  at  the  same  time  utilize  the  forest  products.  The  principle  followed 
was,  instead  of  cutting  all  the  trees  at  once  and  leaving  waste  land  to 
grow  up  in  a  jungle  of  second  growth,  to  fell  only  the  full-grown  trees, 
leaving  the  smaller  trees  to  grow  and  in  turn  become  ready  for  cutting 
in  a  never  ending  series.  The  annual  growth  of  these  forests  is  estimated 
at  1,400,000,000  cubic  feet,  about  three  times  the  cut  of  lumber  for  1900 
in  the  entire  United  States.  At  present  more  than  99  per  cent  of  this 
annual  growth  is  going  to  waste. 

The  Forestry  Bureau  was  organized  in  April,  1900,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  George  P.  Ahern,  of  the  Ninth  United  States 
Infantry,  an  officer  of  experience  and  extensive  study  in  forestry  mat- 
ters, who  at  once  brought  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  and  has  his  work  well  organized,  so  that  further  devastation  will 
not  be  allowed.  Hia  field  is  an  immense  one,  for  the  traveler  is  con- 
stantly struck  with  the  large  population  to  the  square  mile,  and  the 
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scarcity  of  timber  close  to  the  main  traveled  routes  and  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Away  from  these  routes  vast  virgin  forests  are  met,  rich  in 
valuable  products  awaiting  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
capitalist.  On  the  Island  of  Oebii,  where  there  in  a  population  of  290 
to  the  square  mile,  very  little  merchantable  timber  is  evident,  consisting 
of  a  small  tract  of  forest  in  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  Panay,  with 
a  population  of  150  to  the  square  mile,  is  almost  denuded  of  good  tim- 
ber. In  Luzon,  where  the  population  averages  78  to  the  square  mile, 
there  is  no  timber  near  the  centers  of  population.  In  traveling  over 
the  Manila- Dagupan  Railway,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  there  can  be  seen 
no  merchantable  timber,  but  there  are  tracts  in  various  parts  of  Luzon 
where  much  valuable  timber  remains.  In  the  northern  end  of  the  islands, 
in  Cagayan  and  Isabela  Provinces,  there  remains  at  least  2,000,000  acres 
of  valuable  forests.  The  entire  east  coast  of  Luz6n,  from  the  northern 
end  as  far  south  as  Atimonan,  comprising  several  million  acres,  is 
practically  a  virgin  forest  In  northwestern  Luzon  but  little  merchant- 
able timber  is  left,  except  upon  the  mountain  sides  above  3,000  feet, 
where  a  species  of  pine  (Finns  insviaris)  flourishes,  all  ages  being  min- 
gled together.  The  maximum  growth  is  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  These  pines  obtain  a  diameter  of 
12  inches  in  about  twenty  years.  Almost  every  acre  of  these  north- 
western mountains  is  burnt  over  each  year  by  the  savages,  but  the  larger 
pines  seem  to  Burvive  these  repeated  scorchings. 

In  the  southwestern  islands,  extending  from  Mindoro  through  to  Par- 
agua,  a  more  sparsely  settled  region  is  found  where  the  virgin  forest  has 
been  apparently  untouched.  In  this  group  are  more  than  4,000,000  acres 
of  primeval  forest,  extending  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  Some  cutting  has  been  done,  but  it  amounts  to  a  mere  thin- 
ning of  the  edges.  This  group  of  islands  is  celebrated  for  the  great  quan- 
tities of  nana  (Pterocarpvs) ,  or  Philippine  mahogany,  molave  (Vitex), 
ipil  (Afzelia),  and  calantas  (Cedrela,  the  Philippine  cedar).  Here  are 
found  valuable  hard  woods  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  magnificent  clear 
trunks  for  80  feet  up  to  the  first  limb.  As  a  rule,  all  over  the  Islands, 
the  largest  trees  have  not  been  felled,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
handling  heavy  timbers.  Very  little  cleared  land  is  found  in  Mindoro. 
A  vigorous  thinning  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  present  forest  growth 
of  Mindoro  and  Paragua  would  make  them  more  salubrious  than  at 


The  Island  of  Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  more  than  23,000,000  acres, 
is  almost  entirely  covered  by  forest.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population 
of  this  island  is  found  in  coast  towns,  although  a  large  population  of 
Moroe  inhabit  the  region  in  the  north  surrounding  the  Laguna  de  Lanao. 
Very  little  timber  has  been  cut  in  this  island  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  distance  to  market.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  at  least  10,000,- 
000  acres  of  virgin  forest  for  this  island  alone.     The  southern  part  of 


the  island,  in  the  region  southeast  of  Cott&bato,  is  noted  for  its  gutta- 
percha, rubber,  and  other  gums.  Valuable  forests  are  -  found  on  the 
Islands  of  Leyte  and  Samar.  The  Island  of  Negroa  has  been  cut  over 
rather  thoroughly  for  many  years,  but  now  careful  attention  is  given  to 
the  protection  of  the  remaining  forest  areas. 

The  Forestry  Bureau  has  listed  665  native  tree  species,  of  several  hun- 
dred of  which  but  little  more  is  known  than  their  names.  Moiave 
(Vitex),  ipil  (Afzelia),  yacal  (Hopea),  and  dungon  (Tarrietia  and  Heri- 
tiera)  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  strength.  The  qualities  of 
a  few  of  these  woods  are  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  the  specifications 
for  the  main  timber  in  house  construction  carefully  provide  that  the  tim- 
bers used  shall  be  some  of  those  mentioned.  In  addition  to  their  value  in 
ordinary  construction  they  have  exceptional  qualities  when  used  as  pav- 
ing blocks.  Two  of  the  bridges  of  Manila  were  paved  with  moiave  blocks 
several  years  ago  and,  although  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest 
traffic  in  the  city,  thus  far  not  a  single  block  has  been  splintered.  The 
calantas,  or  Philippine  cedar,  is  used  almost  entirely  in  making  cigar 
boxes.  Nam  (Pterocarpvs) ,  tindalo  (Afzelia),  acle  (Pitkecolobium) 
and  lauan  (Anisoptera)  are  chiefly  used  as  furniture  woods.  Betis, 
arauga,  and  dungon  are  used  for  piles,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  the  Manila  market.  The  other  important  construction  woods  are  bati- 
culin  (Litsea),  batitinan  (Lagereirtemia) ,  amuguis  (Koordersioden- 
dron),  guijo  (Shorea),  apitong,  panao  ( Diptera carpus ) ,  eacat,  balacat, 
malabulac,  and  malasantol  (Sandoricum) .  For  a  full  list  of  the  Philip- 
pine tree  species,  with  their  local  and  scientific  names,  see  Appendix  C. 

In  connection  with  the  Philippine  Forestry  Bureau  there  is  a  timber- 
testing  laboratory,  and  a  systematic  series  of  tests  has  been  inaugurated  so 
that  contractors,  builders,  and  others  interested  in  the  strength,  durabil- 
ity, and  suitability  of  native  woods  will  have  some  intelligent  data  to 
work  upon  in  their  selection  of  building  material  from  the  three  hundred 
or  more  varieties  of  wood  entering  the  Manila  market. 

In  connection  with  the  laboratory  tests,  a  workshop  has  been  installed 
in  which  every  variety  of  native  wood  obtainable  will  be  worked  up  in 
one  or  more  ways  to  show  its  most  valuable  use.  This  will  tend  to  solve 
the  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  forester  in  the  Philippines, 
viz,  the  inducing  of  the  logger  to  take  a  greater  variety  of  tree  species 
which  are  at  present  considered  of  no  value,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  well  known  in  the  market.  A  cabinetmaker  with  one  expert 
assistant,  both  from  the  United  States,  are  in  charge  of  this  shop,  and 
under  their  instruction  are  a  number  of  the  best  Filipino  wood  workers 
and  carvers,  who  will  readily  respond  to  such  teaching.  The  famous 
wood  carvings  in  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Manila  and  the  beautiful  work 
done  in  Paete  illustrate  the  Filipino's  skill  and  artistic  sense.     ' 

The  question  of  durability  and  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  white 


ante  and  other  destroying  insects  is  of  great  practical  importance,  but  the 
tests  for  determining  these  qualities  are  difficult,  and  at  best  of  a  nega- 
tive character.  The  only  practical  method  is  to  place  pieces  of  the  wood 
to  be  tested  where  the  white  ant  and  other  insects  have  free  access,  and 
await  results.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  colonies  of 
white  ants  and  surround  them  with  the  various  kinds  of  wood,  but  so  far, 
owing  to  unfavorable  conditions,  the  ants  have  not  thrived.  Experiments 
that  would  give  useful  results  must  necessarily  cover  several  years.  It  is 
possible  to  affirm  that  the  white  ants  did  not  attack  a  certain  piece  of 
wood  under  certain  conditions,  but  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  would  not 
attack  a  certain  kind  of  wood  under  any  conditions  would  require  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  covering  long  periods  of  time.  This  should  he 
taken  into  consideration  by  persons  who  wish  to  have  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular preservatives  or  paints  tested. 

The  more  southern  islands,  where  heavy  timber  abounds,  are  well 
supplied  with  water  courses  sufficiently  large  for  driving  logs.  Many  of 
these  streams  need  a  little  clearing  before  they  can  be  utilized.  One 
fine  tract  of  timber  near  Manila  has  been  protected  up  to  the  present 
time  by  a  small  obstruction  in  a  stream  that  an  American  logging 
company  would  have  removed  in  a  short  time  and  at  slight  expense.  A 
glance  at  the  topography  of  the  islands  will  show  the  logger  that  the 
average  length  of  the  haul  to  tide  water  is  a  short  one.  A  combination 
of  a  short  line  of  railway  with  the  wire-cable  system  of  logging  would 
be  ideal  for  a  country  with  a  topography  such  as  these  Islands  present. 
The  methods  of  logging  hitherto  employed  are  very  crude,  as  the  carabao 
has  been  relied  upon  as  the  chief  means  of  transportation.  The  method 
of  felling  trees  also  is  slow  and  antiquated.  Wasteful  methods  of  cutting 
are  evident  everywhere,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  an  average  of  35 
per  cent  of  the  merchantable  timber  cut  is  taken  from  the  forest  to  the 
market. 

The  forest  products  of  the  Philippines,  like  most  others,  are  in  a  great 
measure  undeveloped,  and  many  fine  woods  are  known  only  by  name. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  that  will  attract  furniture  makers,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  narra,  tindalo,  camagon,  ebano,  calamansanay, 
tucan-calao,  guijo,  acle,  and  alintatao.  These  are  found  all  over  the 
Islands.  There  are  also  eleven  different  varieties  of  oak,  cedar  in  abun- 
dance, teak,  and  many  other  species  awaiting  investigation  to  bring  out 
their  value. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  at  no  little  expense,  imported  from 
the  Philippines  forty-eight  logs  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is  their  testi- 
mony that  they  were  the  best  tropical  hard  woods  that  had  ever  entered 
their  works,  and,  as  is  known,  their  industry  calls  for  the  finest  woods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  present  very  little  cutting  is  going  on  in  the  virgin  forests  of  these 
Islands,  as  nearly  all  the  logging  operations  are  carried  on  in  those  prov- 


inces  and  islands  which  have  been  cut  over  for  many  years.  It  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  approximate  the  value  of  the  timber  on  public  lands  in  the 
Philippines.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  an  average  stand  of  about  3,500 
cubic  feet  per  acre,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  surveys  thus  far  made 
give  more  than  this  estimate  of  merchantable  timber  (over  20  inches  in 
diameter)  on  each  acre  of  the  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forests  in  the 
Islands.  As  the  Government  charges  average  about  6  cents  (Mexican) 
per  cubic  foot,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  to  the  Philippine  Government 
of  the  timber  is  more  than  $100  gold  per  acre. 

By  removing  this  timber  under  the  supervision  of  forestry  officials, 
each  forest  tract  will  gradually  improve  in  utility,  and,  while  realizing 
the  large  sum  mentioned,  the  worth  per  acre  of  public  timber  will  eventu- 
ally, and  after  the  great  mass  of  mature  and  overmature  timber  is  re- 
moved, approach  its  true  and  permanent  value,  which  will  be  much 
nearer  $200  gold  per  acre  than  $100. 

The  remaining  public  woodland,  about  28,000,000  acres,  will  average 
in  value  not  less  than  one-half  that  given  for  virgin  forests.  A  small 
part  of  this  remaining  woodland  will  be  taken  up  as  mineral  land  and 
for  agricultural  purposes.  After  three  centuries  of  civilization  there  is 
found  but  6,000,000  acres  improved  out  of  a  total  area  of  61,000,000, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  will  have  at  least 
20,000,000  of  the  28,000,000  to  protect  and  improve  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  area  added  to  the  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  will  give  to 
the  State  an  area  of  40,000,000  acres  of  valuable  woodland.  By  diverting 
the  efforts  of  the  timber  cutters  to  the  virgin  forests,  and  by  a  rigid  pro- 
tection of  the  remaining  woodland,  the  value  of  the  total  area  will,  in 
about  thirty  years,  be  such  as  is  undreamed  of  to-day  by  thoBe  not  familiar 
with  what  scientific  forestry  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  Philippine  market  will  be  a  strong  one  for  many  years.  The  Chi- 
nese market  is  always  strong,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  all  of  lowland 
China  is  without  timber.  The  Philippine  constructing  timber  is  consid- 
ered by  man;  engineers  in  China  the  best  to  be  had  in  the  Orient.  Strong 
as  has  been  the  Chinese  market  for  timber  in  the  past,  the  future  promises 
even  better,  as  there  are  indications  that  foreign  energy  and  capital  are 
securing  concessions  that  will  awaken  vast  enterprises. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lumbering  operations  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  very  primitive,  without  any  thought  or  system  of  forest  manage- 
ment. The  actual  cutting  in  the  forest  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  the  natives,  who  either  cut  and  haul  on  contract  or  sell  the  heavier 
timber  to  lumber  companies  or  Chinese  buyers. 

The  Forestry  Bureau  issues  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  public  lands, 
specifying  a  special  district  in  a  province  and  the  amount  of  timber  to  be 
removed.  The  licensee  naturally  instructs  his  workmen  to  cut  the  most 
valuable  species  which  will  necessitate  the  shortest  possible  haul,  so  the 
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loggers  pick  out  the  trees  the;  can  find,  chop  and  burn  them  down, 
taking  ae  long  a  log  as  their  carabaos  can  haul  and  leaving  the  remainder 
(often  as  much  as  40  or  60  per  cent)  to  decay  in  the  woods.  As  a  result 
of  this  system  the  forests  on  many  of  the  islands  have  been  culled  for  a 
distance  of  from  2  to  3  miles  back  from  the  coast  line  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  the  large  towns  in  the  interior. 

The  tremendous  weight  of  the  Philippine  woods,  together  with  the 
slowness  and  expense  of  hauling  with  carabaos,  has  left  the  more  distant 
forests  untouched.  The  young  growth  on  the  lands  which  have  been  cut 
over  iB  largely  composed  of  the  inferior  species,  which  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  native  custom  of  cutting  only  the  most  valuable  timber. 

Unless  lumber  companies  change  their  methods  and  cut  out  the  less 
important  species  together  with  the  more  valuable  trees,  artificial  refores- 
tation of  the  latter  will  in  time  become  necessary.  In  this  'connection  the 
following  quotation  from  Forestry  in  British  India,  by  B.  Ribbentrop, 
inspector-general  of  forests  to  the  government  of  India,  is  pertinent : 

The  treatment  of  forests  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  the  natural  regeneration  of 
the  most  valuable  species  while  exploiting  these,  the  only  marketable  trees  the 
forests  frequently  contain,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  for- 
estry. The  consequence  is  that,  though  often  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  insure  reproduction  in  this  class  of  forest  by  protective  measures  only,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem  in  Indian  forestry  to  promote  the  production 
of  the  more  valuable  kinds  and  to  prevent  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  peoplemeat  of  the  forests,  which,  without  special  attention  to  this  point, 
most,  it  is  very  evident,  result  from  the  removal  of  parent  trees  of  the  more 
useful   kinds  only. 

Writers  and  dealers  have  long  declared  that  the  entire  territory  which 
produces  true  gutta-percha  includes  only  the  lower  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  part  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  small  adjacent  islands  of 
the  Rhio  Archipelago,  etc.  Java,  though  very  close  on  the  west,  has  failed 
to  produce  even  one  gutta-percha  tree  of  native  growth,  though  the  soil 
and  climate  are  admirably  suited  to  the  same,  as  is  shown  by  the  wonder- 
ful growth  and  vigor  of  the  gutta-percha  trees  planted  under  Dutch  super- 
vision in  Java.    Several  species  of  gutta-percha  trees  are  found  in  Celebes. 

The  query  naturally  presented  itself  as  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
gutta-percha  zone,  whether  the  spread  of  these  peculiar  trees  stopped 
somewhere  in  eastern  Borneo  or  extended  into  the  islands  of  the  Jol6 
Archipelago,  and  still  farther  eastward  into  Basilan  and  southern  Min- 
danao. Imports  of  Singapore  have  shown  for  years  that  varying  quanti- 
ties of  low-grade  gutta-percha  have  found  their  way  from  southern  Phil- 
ippine ports  into  that  city,  and  the  statement  was  often  made  that  still 
larger  quantities  were  received  at  Sandakan,  Borneo,  for  transshipment. 
But  such  is  the  secrecy  employed  by  the  Chinese  of  Singapore  and  Borneo, 
and  so  skillful  are  they  in  adulterating  and  coloring  gutta-percha,  as  well 
as  in  changing  names,  that  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  this 
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Philippine  gutta-percha  is  known  to  foreign  buyers  at  Singapore,  and' 
certainly  none  is  sold  under  any  Philippine  name. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  southern  Philippines  contained  any 
true  gutta-percha  bearing  trees,  and,  if  so;  their  species,  location,  and 
abundance,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into  the  methods  employed  in  securing 
the  gum  exported  from  the  southern  Philippines,  Dr.  Penoyer  L.  Sher- 
man, inspector  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  visited,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1901  and  the  beginning  of  1902,  the  islands  and  towns  of  the  JoI6  Archi- 
pelago and  southern  Mindanao  and  devoted  three  months  to  traveling  and 
working  alone  among  the  natives.  He  established  friendly  relations  with 
them  and  investigated  their  pursuits,  customs,  and  natural  surroundings. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  he  divided  the  southern  Philippines, 
on  account  of  their  difference  in  species  of  trees,  methods  of  collecting 
the  gutta-percha,  and  ownership  of  the  land,  into  two  gutta-percha  pro- 
ducing districts — the  Jol6  Archipelago  and  southern  Mindanao. 

Dr.  Sherman,  often  touching  at  a  number  of  places,  went  to  Buan  on 
the  Island  of  Tawi-Tawi,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast. 
The  village  contained  but  half  a  dozen  houses,  but  the  old  datto  at  its 
head  was  very  friendly,  and,  besides  giving  much  information  about 
gutta-percha  and  rubber,  provided  a  boat  and  ordered  some  of  his  follow- 
ers to  act  as  guides  to  show  where  gutta-percha  trees  and  rubber  vines 
might  be  found  and  to  aid  in  securing  the  gums  from  both.  The  start 
was  made  at  daylight  the  following  day,  the  small  boat  enabling  the  party 
to  enter  the  shallow  water  along  shore  and  to  penetrate  the  mangrove 
swamp  fringing  the  same.  From  the  swamp  the  land  rose  abruptly  and 
a  forest  of  magnificent  trees  began.  After  a  steady  climb  of  several  hours 
the  Moros  began  to  hunt  for  gutta-percha  trees,  for  although  most  of 
them  had  been  cut  down  in  that  locality  they  said,  "Still  anyone  who  had 
enough  luck  could  always  find  one  or  two." 

The  first  tree  found  was  63  feet  high  and  rather  slender,  but  as  it  was 
in  flower  and  fruitage  it  was  ordered  to  be  cut  down.  The  Moros  took 
a  small  chisel  axe  and  felled  the  tree,  and  running  at  once  to  the  top  with 
a  chisel  proceeded  to  cut  a  ring  entirely  around  the  trunk.  When  the 
ring  was  made  in  the  bark  a  cocoanut  shell  was  placed  beneath  and  the 
gutta-percha  milk  began  to  run  into  it.  In  like  manner  they  ringed  the 
trunk  every  2  or  3  feet  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  a  cocoanut  shell 
was  placed  under  each  ring. 

In  shape  the  leaves  resembled  Dichopsis  gutta  (the  best  gutta-percha), 
but  the  characteristic  bronze  color  of  the  under  part  of  the  leaf  was 
lacking,  and  the  fruit  was  different  both  in  color  and  shape.  The  milk 
as  it  ran  from  the  tree  was  much  slower  -in  coagulating  than  that  from 
the  Dichopsis  gutta,  and  when  coagulated  the  product  was  more  elastic. 
Nothing  like  this  species  was  observed  in  Singapore  or  Java,  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  a  new  one.  After  half  an  hour  milk  had  almost 
ceased  to  flow,  and  the  Moros  scraped  that  which  had  partially  coagulated 


on  the  trunk  into  the  shell,  poured  the  contents  of  a  dozen  and  a  half 
shells  into  one,  inverted  a  half  shell  over  this,  cemented  the  edges  with 
mud,  and  putting  shells  and  ax  into  a  basket  said  they  were  ready  to 
hunt  for  another  tree. 

This  was  found  after  a  half  hour's  tramp,  and  a  tree  oyer  a  hundred 
feet  high  and  of  the  same  species  was  also  felled  and  the  milk  collected 
as  before.  Inquiries  as  to  the  best  place  for  finding  gutta-percha  trees 
elicited  the  reply  that  the  deeper  into  the  forest  the  search  proceeded  the 
more  abundant  the  trees  became;  that  in  fact  there  were  gutta-percha 
trees  everywhere  in  the  interior. 

The  rubber  vines  found  were  twisted  around  on  the  ground  for  some 
distance  and  then  ascended  high  trees.  The  bark  was  black  and  very 
rough,  and  on  being  tapped  with  a  bolo  gave  a  quick  flow  of  milk,  which 
ceased  almost  as  soon  as  it  began  and  coagulated  after  standing  a  minute. 
Though  the  leaves  were  larger  than  those  of  WMugbeia  firma,  and  the 
bark  somewhat  rougher,  the  rubber  resembled  the  product  of  this  specieB 
very  strongly  and  should  compare  favorably  with  the  best  grade  of  Bor- 
neo rubber.  To  secure  the  milk  from  the  vine  the  Moros  jerked  most  of 
the  vine  down  from  the  tree  and  tapped  it  with  a  bolo  in  many  places, 
arranging  their  cocoanut  shells  so  that  the  milk  that  did  coagulate  on 
the  bark  would  run  into  them.  When  the  milk  ceased  to  flow  the  coag- 
ulated strings  of  rubber  were  pulled  from  the  bark,  thrown  into  the  milk 
in  the  shells,  and  all  worked  into  a  solid  mass  of  rubber  very  elastic  and 
quite  tough  and  hard.  This  method  is  very  wasteful,  for  while  the  vine 
is  killed  the  greater  portion  of  the  rubber  is  lost. 

Treating  all  southern  Mindanao  as  a  whole,  the  central  point  of  the 
gutta-percha  trade  is  Cottabato,  which  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  several 
Sandakan  and  Singapore  ships,  as  well  as  the  geographical  center  of  the 
south  coast  and  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  region.  All  the  gutta-percha  is 
collected  here  and  sorted  and  packed  for  exportation.  The  towns  and 
villages  along  the  coast,  west  and  east,  from  whence  the  gutta-percha  ia 
shipped  to  Cottabato,  can  be  easily  enumerated  and  are  for  the  most  part 
accurately  given  on  the  maps;  but  to  name  and  even  approximately  locate 
the  forest  lands  of  the  interior  (gutta-percha  never  being  found  directly 
on  the  coast)  from  which  these  towns  secure  their  gutta-percha,  is  diffi- 
cult, as  all  the  maps  are  inaccurate  and  most  of  them  positively  mislead- 
ing. The  extent  of  territory  in  which  the  gutta-percha  tree  is  found  is 
surprising.  The  natives  report,  and  no  one  has  shown  to  the  contrary, 
that  all  of  the  mountain  region  of  southern  Mindanao  contains  gutta- 
percha. Much  of  course  has  never  been  explored  by  Americans,  and 
much  also  is  never  visited  by  gutta-percha  collecting  natives.  Still  these 
trees  have  been  found  stretching  out  in  all  directions  through  the  forest 
belts  of  the  interior  as  far  as  anyone  has  gone,  and  only  time  and  much 
exploration  can  determine  their  true  extent  and  number.  The  fact  that 
gutta-percha  is  being  collected  from  almost  as  far  as  Zamboanga  on  the 
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West  to  Davao  on  the  east  gives  proof  of  the  extent  and  number  of  theBe 
trees;  and  in  none  of  the  towns  visited  on  the  south  coast  were  found 
Chinese  or  Moras  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  gutta-percha  business. 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  gutta-percha  which  enters  the  Cotta- 
bato market — that  brought  from  the  various  coast  towns  in  small  quan- 
tities by  native  boats,  and  that  in  large  shipments  from  the  great  region 
drained  by  the  Bio  Grande  which  is  all  controlled  by  Datto  Piang. 

Dr.  Sherman,  an  inspector  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  was  invited  by 
Datto  Piang  to  visit  the  forests  south  of  his  town  in  order  to  see  live 
gutta-percha  trees.  He  left  Cottabato  January  21,  1902,  going  up  the 
Bio  Grande  to  Piang's  rancheria  at  Kudarangan.  The  Datto  met  him  at 
this  point  and  fitted  himout  with  a  boat  and  a  large  crew  of  Moras.  The 
journey  upstream  took  two  days,  with  three  polers  and  six  paddlers  work- 
ing hard.  The  general  direction  was  southeast  and  then  southwest. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Bio  Grande 
they  struck  inland  for  half  a  day  where  they  were  met  by  six  natives  of 
the  Tiruray  tribe.  They  had  met  the  party  by  order  of  Piang,  and  with 
them  and  the  boat's  crew  the  party  pushed  into  the  forest  for  a  day  and  a 
half  before  finding  a  gutta-percha  tree.  The  datto  had  hoisted  that  his 
people  always  tapped  and  never  felled  the  trees  from  which  the  valuable 
gum  was  extracted,  and  when  the  first  good  tree  was  found  the  natives 
were  instructed  to  tap  it  in  order  to  secure  a  sample  of  the  gutta-percha. 
They  produced  a  chisel  ax,  almost  identical  with  the  one  used  in  Tawi- 
Tawi,  and  proceeded  to  "tap"  the  tree  in  one  place  bo  effectively  that  in 
about  an  hour  it  toppled  and  fell,  and  the  natives  then  proceeded  to  ring 
the  bark  and  collect  the  milk. 

The  leaves  of  the  tree  were  of  a  copper  color  below  and  green  above, 
and  while  the  general  shape  and  appearance  of  the  leaf  showed  it  to  be 
of  the  genus  Dichopsis,  still  the  intense  color  of  the  underside,  as  well  as 
the  too  pronounced  veining  indicated  that  it  was  neither  Dichopsis  gutta, 
barnemae,  nor  oblongifolium,  nor  could  it  be  identified  with  any  of  the 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  or  Java  species.  The  tree  was  growing  on  the 
mountain  side  some  50  feet  above  the  waters  of  a  small  mountain 
stream.  The  soil  was  rocky,  and  the  roots  buttressed  heavily  and  high 
above  the  ground. 

From,  personal  observation  and  information  it  appears  certain  that  the 
real  gutta-percha  gatherers  all  belong  to  the  mountain  or  pagan  tribes  of 
southern  Mindanao.  They  exchange  the  gutta-percha  for  cloth  and 
weapons  with  the  lake  and  river  (Mohammedan)  Moros  or  visiting  Chi- 
nese traders,  who  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  Chinese  firms  in  Cottabato  for 
exportation  to  Singapore.  The  ByBtem  is  well  organized  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  business  has  developed  Bince  American  occupation. 

From  all  the  information  that  could  be  gathered  it  appears  that  gutta- 
percha was  discovered  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  years  ago  in  various 
places,  and  that  the  only  method  of  collecting  the  gum  involves  the 
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destruction  of  the  trees,  though  experience  has  shown  that  they  can  be 
tapped  year  after  year  without  destroying  them,  but  this  will  require  a 
supervision  that  as  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  inaugurate.  Almost  all 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  from  the  Philippines  eventually  arrives  in  Sin- 
gapore. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  official  statistics 
from  Singapore  for  the  year  1902  that  the  Philippine  gutta  (3,596  piculs) 
is  rated  as  high-grade  gutta. 

Until  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  cut  anything  like 
enough  timber  for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Islands,  and  much  lumber 
has  been  imported  from  Australia  and  the  United  States  in  order  to 
enable  the  Government  to  build  barracks  and  quarters  for  the  troops,  as 
well  as  for  private  consumption.  The  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita 
is  lees  than  1  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  amount  used  in  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rents  are  abnormally  high  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  supply  of  houses  does  not  begin  to  equal  the  demand.  There 
is  a  present  demand  for  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  which  is  now  rotting 
in  the  forests,  but  which  can  hot  be  carried  to  market.  The  total  amount 
used,  including  importations,  is  much  less  than  the  annual  forest  growth 
of  the  single  Province  of  Cagayan  in  northern  Luzon. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  divided  the  timber  of  the  Islands  into 
six  different  grades  or  groups  and  charges  a  fixed  rate  per  cubic  foot 
(Spanish)  for  all  timber  taken  from  the  public  forest.  This  charge  is 
as  follows: 

[Cents,  Mexican  torreucy,  per  cubic  foot.] 

Superior  group — 14 

First  group _ — X0 

Second  group - — 8 

Third  group _ _ 3 

Fourth  group 2 

Fifth  group 1 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  one  full  of  attractive  in- 
terest. The  material  to  work  upon  is  all  but  limitless.  There  is  a 
market  at  hand  that  will  absorb  all  possible  production  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  as  the  field  of  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
has  become  limited  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  territory  has  been  cut 
over  and  no  effort  made  to  protect  the  remaining  forest  growth,  there 
will  be  a  movement  toward  the  Philippine  forests.  The  new  conditions 
will  attract  rather  than  repel  investors,  and  when  the  Government  re- 
strictions and  the  exigencies  of  the  new  industry  become  adjusted  in  a 
proper  manner,  portable  railways,  driveways,  machinery  for  handling 
heavy  timbers,  sawmills  for  preparing  the  lumber  for  market,  and  even 
mills  for  working  up  this  lumber  into  useful  forms  will  become  an  im- 
portant industry  and  contribute  not  only  to  the  revenues  of  the  Islands, 
to  the  profit  of  the  lumbermen,  but  to  their  development  and  civilization. 

Aside  from  lumber  and  gums,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  there 
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are  other  forest  products  worthy  of  consideration  which  enter  largely 
into  the  domestic  economy  and  native  industries  of  the  Islands. 

The  bejuco,  or  rattan  (Calamus  spp.  and  Dwmonorops  spp.),  is  abun- 
dant and  indispensable.  The  willow-like  stem  of  the  vine,  split  into 
strands,  takes  the  place  of  iron  in  native  structure  work.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  the  houses  in  the  Archipelago  not  a  nail  or  screw  is  employed, 
and  bejuco,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  wooden  pegs,  holds  the  timbers 
together.  The  same  material  is  also  used  in  tying  on  the  roof  of  nipa 
thatch,  and  in  holding  in  place  the  strips  of  bamboo  that  serve  as  flooring. 
The  rude  carts  of  the  country  are  fastened  together  wi*h  the  bejuco,  and 
it  also  plays  an  important  part  in  boat  construction.  It  is  woven  to 
take  the  place  of  springs  in  the  bed,  and  is  the  ma.erial  out  of  which 
are  manufactured  those  enormous  chairs  which  make  the  traveler  on  a 
Pacific  liner  realize  that  at  last  he  has  reached  the  land  of  laziness. 

From  the  "buri"  tree  a  material  is  obtained  which  in  appearance 
somewhat  resembles  the  palmetto.  The  natives  of  Sombldn  employ  this 
fiber  in  the  weaving  of  their  sleeping  mats,-  which  are  indeed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  country,  being  dyed  in~the  most  delicate  colors  and  having 
a  texture  as  firm  and  soft  as  silk. 

There  are  three  trees  also,  which,  although-  they  yield  no  lumber,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  yet  are  counted  among  the  necessities  of  life 
among  even  the  most  primitive  of  the  island  folk.  They  are  the  cocoa, 
the  nipa,  and  the  bamboo. 

The  cocoa  palm  (Gocos  nucifera)  is  the  staff  of  life  in  all  tropical 
islands  and  is  a  beautiful  tree  giving  a  distinctive  appearance  to  the  coast 
landscape,  for  they  flourish  close  to  the  shore  and  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
lowlands.  AlmoBt  every  part  of  the  tree  is  utilized.  The  coarse  fiber  of 
the  bark  iB  woven  into  the  well-known  cocoa  matting,  and  is  used  for  all 
sorts  of  rough  purposes,  just  as  burlap  is  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  leaves  serve  for  thatching,  and  the  strong  midribs  make  excellent 
brooms  and  twine.  The  large  central  leaf  bud  is  cooked  and  eaten, 
tasting,  it  is  said,  much  like  cabbage.  In  the  more  southern  Islands  the 
flower  bud  is  often  sliced  off  at  the  tip  and  the  sap  collected  in  a  small 
bamboo  tube  hung  under  the  cut.  It  is  this  sap,  either  sweet  or  "white," 
as  it  is  called,  or  fermented  and  turned  red  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
bark,  which  is  the  "tuba"  or  palm  wine  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  Many  men  have  for  their  sole  occupation  the  collection  of  tuba, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  much  as  pulque  is  used  in  Mexico.  The 
collection  is  usually  done  at  nightfall,  and  the  "malinguete,"  as  he  is 
called,  dressed  in  a  breech  clout,  and  carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  large 
cane  of  bamboo  to  hold  the  sap  collected  from  the  small  canes  on  the 
trees,  climbs  tree  after  tree.  These  men,  by  their  constant  climbing, 
usually  attain  a  magnificent  development  of  the  leg  muscles,  and  it  is  a 
sight  to  be  remembered  to  see  one  of  them  walking  up  the  stem  of  a 
60-foot  tree  with  apparently  the  greatest  ease. 
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The  fermented  tuba  allowed  to  sour  in  the  sun  forms  vinegar,  and  this 
same  sap  when  boiled  down  yields  a  sugar  which  compares  favorably  with 
maple  in  its  delicious  flavor.  Unless  lie  bud  is  cut  off  for  tuba  a  cluster 
of  cocoanuts  is  soon  formed.  When  these  have  attained  full  size  and 
the  meat  is  ready  to  form  they  are  filled  with  delicious  water,  and  to  go 
at  daybreak  and  drink  the  contents  of  a  young  cocoanut  with  the  dew  on 
the  husk  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  imagine  there  is  no  cold  water  in 
the  Tropics.  The  natives  eat  the  soft  meat  of  the  young  nuts,  but  when 
it  reaches  maturity,  as  seen  in  the  markets  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
never  eaten,  but  made  into  copra.  This  is  the  most  valuable  product  of 
the  tree,  and  is  one  of  the  standard  commodities  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Philippines  exporting  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  annually. 

A  small  cluster  of  cocoanut  trees  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  native  family  in 
luxury.  The  tree  must  be  planted  and  guarded  against  the  browsing  of 
cattle  for  four  or  five  years.  After  that,  nature  and  the  Chinese  trader 
will  do  the  rest.  At  the  age  of  8  or  10  years  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and 
it  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  on  an  average  of  100  nuts  a  year.  Two 
hundred  trees  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  the  life  of  a  tree  is  almost  a 
century.  As  the  nuts  sell  on  the  trees  at  a  peso  a  hundred,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  proprietor  of  a  large  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  has  an  assured 
income,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  human  system  of  Bitting  in  the 
shade  and  watching  the  crop  mature  is  not  especially  severe  even  in  a 
tropical  country.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  dried  cocoanuts  or  copra 
is  one  of  the  finest  vegetable  oils  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
toilet  soaps  whose  advertisements  occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

The  nipa  (Nipa  fructicans) ,  which,  like  the  cocoanut,  is  also  a  palm, 
grows  in  low,  moist  ground,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  the  Philippines  are  roofed  and  walled  with 
nipa  leaves.  In  other  words,  the  nipa  swamps  of  our  eastern  islands  are 
the  shingle  mills  where  nature  prepares  roofs  and  siding  without  the  aid 
of  hissing  steam  and  buzzing  paws. 

The  use  of  the  bamboo  (Bambusa  spp.)  is  even  more  universal  than 
that  of  nipa.  The  bamboo  is  really  not  a  tree,  but  a  gigantic  grass,  like 
the  sugar  cane,  attaining  at  times  a  height  of  100  feet.  Its  uses  are 
almost  innumerable.  The  river  men  depend  on  it  for  rafts,  cabinet- 
makers employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  and  carpenters  build 
their  scaffolding  of  the  light,  strong  lengths*  Bridge  builders  in  the 
mountains  need  nothing  but  rattan  (Calamus  spp.),  bamboo,  and  a  bolo, 
and  with  these  will  throw  a  bridge  over  swift  currents  and  yawning 
chasms.  It  is  cut  and  made  into  water  pipes,  buckets,  cups,  spoons,  and  ■ 
many  other  household  utensils,  and  with  the  strips,  which  have  a  sharp 
cutting  edge,  the  savages  tip  their  spears  and  arrows.  When  stripped 
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into  fine  fibers,  it  is  woven  into  the  finest  hats  and  bags  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 

Thus  the  actual  wealth  and  the  possibilities  of  profitable  investment 
by  exploiting  the  almost  limitless  forest  resources  of  the  Philippines 
present  an  attractive  picture.  The  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  guarded 
these  treasures  are  not  insuperable,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they 
will  prove  to  be  a  Bource  of  income  to  the  Government  and  a  profitable 
field  of  investment  Modem  methods,  labor-saving  appliances,  and 
cheaper  freight  charges  will  deliver  these  valuable  products  to  market 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
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Chapter  VII. 

AGRICULTURE. 

[Revised  by  Dr.  Fimnk  Larooorj-Stribnur.] 

Varietien  of  soil — Varieties  of  plant  life — Rainfall— Rice  a  staple  crop — Varieties 

of  rice — Work  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture—Rice  cultivation  pursued  with  care — 

Methods  employed  by  natives — Work  done  by  hand — Ravages  of  locusts — 

Modern  machinery —  Corn — Sugar  industry — Crude  methods  which  obtain — 

Varieties    of    cane    planted — Soil  requisites — Primer   on   the   cultivation   of 

cane — Lands  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane — Land  titles — Sorghum— To- 

bacco — Spanish  monopoly — Manufactures  of  tobacco— Tobacco  lands — Coffee 

plantations  destroyed — Soil   suited   to  coffee  growing — The   cacao — Philip' 

pine  cacao  unsurpassed— Varieties  of  cacao — Gum  chicle — Stock  raising — 

□ruing     lands — Water     supply — Forage     grass,      zacate — Cogon— .Native 

horses — Ilang-ilang  —  Cocoanut — Sesamum — Lumbang— Jatropha     Curcas — 

Peanut — Nutmegs — Cinnamon — Indigo — Other   dyes — Leguminous   plants — 

Starch-producing      plants— Fiber     plants — Rattan— Bamboo — Vegetables— 

Fruits. 

As  the  Philippine  Archipelago  lies  between  the  fifth  and  twenty -first 

degrees  of  north  latitude,  with  a  great  range  of  elevation  and  variety  in 

the  composition  of  soil,  it  necessarily  presents  marked  variation  in  ita 

vegetation,  both  in  the  forest  and  in  the  cultivated  field.     A  crop  report, 

if  in  any  measure  complete,  would  contain  the  names  of  many  crops 

entirely  unknown  to  the  more  temperate  zones  of  the  United  States, 

while  such  staples  as  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  would  scarcely  appear  at  all. 

In  general,  the  flora  is  tropical,  while  in  the  southern  part  it  becomes 

equatorial.     There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  vegetation  between 

that  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  that  of  the  China  Sea.     In  the 

former  region  the  rainfall  is  both  greater  and  more  frequent  than  in  the 

latter,  and  as  on  the  eastern  coast  the  mountain  ranges  crowd  close  to 

the  sea  its  agricultural  area  is  limited. 

Next  to  hemp,  which  has  been  treated  elsewhere,  rice  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  crop  raised  on  the  Islands  and  constitutes  the  staple  and 
almost  exclusive  food  of  the  natives,  as  indeed  of  most  of  the  uncounted 
millions  of  the  poor  people  of  the  entire  Orient,  and  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  demand. 

Sice  is  said  to  have  in  the  East  riot  less  than  1,300  different  local 
names,  and  it  is  &aid  that  Bengal  alone  has  displayed  4,000  distinct  forms 
of  rice,  which  differ  as  to  color,  shape,  size,  etc.  In  the  Philippines  over 
one  hundred  varieties  are  cultivated.    These  are  divided  into  two  groups 
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—the  highland  rice,  grown  where  irrigation  can  not  be  need,  and  the  low- 
land, that  depends  upon  irrigation.  The  yield  from  eeed  varies  from  40 
to  100  grains  of  crop  to  one  seed,  a  fifty-fold  increase  being  considered 
a  good  average.  A  family  of  five  persons  will  consume  about  250  pounds 
of  rice  per  month,  being  used  in  almost  every  native  dish,  and  takes  the 
place  of  bread.     The  unhulled  rice  is  fed  to  horses,  cattle,  and  fowls. 

The  condition  of  the  rice  industry  is  such  that  it  requires  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Government,  for,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war,  the  lose 
of  the  carabao,  and  the  primitive  and  laborious  methods  that  have 
hitherto  been  employed,  the  crop  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  large  shipment*  have  been  made  from  China  in  order  to 
feed  the  people.  The  deficit  for  the  year  1902  amounted  in  value  to 
something  like  4,000,000  pesos.  It  is  strange  that  with  its  fertile  Boil 
and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  both  from  the  clouds  and  from  streams 
the  Islands  have  never  been  extensive  exporters  of  rice. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Philippines  has  made  close  inquiry 
into  the  methods  followed  by  native  planters  and  has  endeavored  to 
improve  the  situation  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  productive 
varieties  of  Beed  rice,  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  chiefly  in  the  methods 
of  cultivation  followed.  The  importance  of  this  staple  crop  is  such  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
various  methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  Orient  in  rice  culture,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  methods  which  permit  French  Tonquin  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  dense  population,  and  to 
permit  an  annual  exportation  valued  at  $18,000,000,  gold. 

Rice  growing  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  which  the  natives  pursue 
with  extreme  care,  though  the  crude  appliances  employed  do  not  permit 
great  profits  to  accrue  to  the  cultivator.  The  Philippines,  like  most 
oriental  countries,  have  pursued  the  policy  that  human  labor  is  cheaper 
than  machinery,  and  therefore  everything  is  done  by  hand.  With  the 
exception  of  land  cultivated  by  the  Igorrotes,  but  one  crop  is  produced 
in  a  year,  and  that  is  grown  during  the  rainy  season.  The  land  is  allowed 
to  remain  idle  during  the  dry  months  and  grows  up  with  weeds,  Bermuda 
grass,  etc.  When  the  rain  commences  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  paddies,  and  when  the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  it  is  plowed,  carabaos  being  the  draft  animals  employed.  The 
plows  are  very  crude,  being  little  more  than  a  forked  stick  to  which 
is  attached  a  cast-iron  point.  The  first  plowing  simply  scratches  the 
sod ;  the  second,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  breaks  it  still  more,  though 
there  is  no  deep  plowing  or  turning  over  the  soil,  and  after  plowing  sev- 
eral times  the  land  is  harrowed  with  a  bamboo  harrow,  this  implement 
being  constructed  of  the  larger  basal  joints  of  a  species  of  bamboo  which 
has  numerous  stout  branches  at  each  node,  these  branches  being  cut  off 
10  or  12  inches  from  the  joint  and  the  several  pieces  of  bamboo  lashed 
together  with  rattan. 
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The  rice  is  first  propagated  in  specially  prepared  paddies  and  from 
these  to  the  paddies  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown,  a  few  young  plants  being 
thrust  into  a  hole  made  in  the  soil  and  the  earth  slightly  packed  around 
the  plants,  which  are  planted  a  foot  or  two  apart  each  way,  all  this  work 
being  done  by  hand — imagine  an  American  farmer  transplanting  10 
acres  of  sprouted  wheat  by  hand.  • 

All  the  work  of  harvesting  is  also  done  by  hand,  the  heads  being 
gathered  one  by  one,  and  when  tied  into  bundles  is  known  as  "palay" — 
that  is,  unhnlled.  Much  rice  ia  bought  and  sold  in  this  condition,  espe- 
cially in  towns  where  there  are  large  rice  warehouses  and  rice-hulling 
machinery.  Practically  all  the  rice  for  local  use,  however,  is  hulled 
by  hand  by  pounding  the  palay  in  great  mortars,  this  work  being  mostly 
done  by  the  women  of  the  household,  who  pound  out  what  is  needed 
for  food  day  by  day,  or,  at  most,  an  amount  that  will  last  for  a 
week  or  two.  In  and  about  Qniangan,  Nueva  Yizcaya,  the  Igorrotes, 
by  artificial  irrigation,  produce  two  crops  each  year,  their  rice  being 
of  superior  quality,  with  larger,  practically  awnless  heads  and  larger 
grains  than  are  seen  elsewhere. 

The  locust  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  rice,  sometimes  destroying  an 
entire  crop,  causing  great  suffering  among  the  poor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  that  rice  cultivation 
can  profitably  employ  modern  machinery. 

The  soil  can  be  plowed,  the  grain  can  be  drilled,  and  the  crop  har- 
vested and  threshed  as  is  done  in  the  fertile  rice  districts  of  Louisiana 
where  profitable  returns  are  secured  by  these  methods.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  through  the  object  lessons  constantly  given  by 
the  Government  farms  the  condition  of  rice  culture  will  constantly  im- 
prove, to  the  marked  benefit  of  the  manner  of  life  among  the  people. 

Corn  is  a  cereal  which  sometimes  gives  abundant  crops,  its  flour  mak- 
ing excellent  food  and  the  Visayans  make  an  alcoholic  drink  from  the 
grain,  which  they  call  "pangasi."  It  is  indigenous  to  America,  whence 
it  was  brought  by  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  at  first  looked  upon  it 
with  indifference,  until  on  account  of  the  frequent  loss  of  the  rice  crop, 
they  became  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  in  time  its  cultivation  became 
quite  general  throughout  the  Archipelago,  especially  in  those  regions 
where  the  soil  is  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  as 
in  Cagayan  and  Isabela. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  generally 
recognized.  The  splendid  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  Hawaii 
for  many  years  have  focussed  attention  upon  the  sugar  possibilities  of 
the  Philippines.  In  1900  the  Islands  produced  all  the  sugar  required 
for  domestic  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  export  which  amounted  to 
a  trifle  over  60,000  long  tons.  With  the  exception  of  hemp,  this  indus- 
try gives  employment  to  more  of  the  rural  population  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture.    The  fact  that  the  area  devoted  to  cane  has  been 
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reduced,  owing  to  vanishing  profits,  has  entailed  suffering  in  the  rural 
districts  that  has  extended  far  beyond  the  landed  proprietor  or  owner  of 
a  sugar  estate.  Abandoned  cane  fields  and  idle  mills  throughout  the 
Archipelago  indicate  a  depression  of  such  magnitude  that  active  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  Government  to  rehabilitate  the  industry  and  make 
it  show  a  balance  on  the  right  aide  of  the  ledger. 

The  poor  state  of  production  in  which  the  Archipelago  stands  with 
relation  to  other  countries,  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  deplor- 
able system  of  cultivation.  In  the  Philippines  there  is  scarcely  known, 
much  less  employed,  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  well-perfected  agricul- 
tural machines,  the  use  of  which  in  other  countries  is  general.  For  this 
reason  the  work  is  done  in  an  imperfect  manner.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
system  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  have  no  idea  of  what  agriculture  really  means.  The  carabao  is 
used  to  haul  a  wooden  plow  (as  old  as  the  pictures  on  the  temple  walls 
of  Egypt)  through  the  ground.  The  plant  receives  but  little  cultivation, 
and  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  until  harvest  time,  and  the  same  crude, 
slipshod  methods  are  employed  in  extracting  and  crystallizing  the 
juice  of  the  cane.  The  cane  is  crushed  by  being  passed  through  mills 
or  cylinders  of  wood  or  stone,  with  intermeshing  teeth,  which  extract 
only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  juice,  which  is  collected'  and  boiled  in  open 
kettles,  a  little  lime  being  added  to  purify  it.  When  the  boiling  has 
reached  a  certain  point  it  is  passed  to  a  second  kettle,  where  the  boiling 
is  continued  until  it  reaches  a  certain  stage,  recognized  by  those  who 
are  considered  experts  in  the  business.  It  is  then  poured  into  conical 
molds,  which  are  placed  upright  so  that  the  molasses  may  drain  off. 
These  molds  are  placed  over  small  jars  where  they  remain  until  the 
sugar  is  formed,  it  being  then  free  from  molasses. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  opportunity  for  vast  improve- 
ment in  these  methods,  and  something  has  already  been  accomplished. 
The  cane  grown  has  been  confined  to  the  green  and  yellow  varieties  of 
probable  Japanese  origin.  These  canes,  though  rich  in  sucrose,  are 
generally  small  and  insufficient  in  tonnage  yield  per  acre.  Further- 
more, whenever  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  size  from  lack  of  proper 
cultural  methods,  the  deterioration  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
fiber,  which  represents  a  further  losa  at  the  mill.  The  many  useful 
striped,  rose,  and  purple  canes  that  have  contributed  to  bring  Hawaii 
to  the  fore  as  the  most  prolific  and  profitable  sugar  region  in  the  world, 
have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  the  Philippines.  Through  the  enter- 
prise of  Capt  George  P.  Ahem,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  an 
importation  of  Hawaiian  canes  has  been  made,  and  by  the  rapid  prop- 
agation and  further  introduction  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  dis- 
tributions of  these  improved  varieties  will  be  made  to  planters. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  tobacco,  there  is  no  staple  agricultural 
crop  where  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  plays  so  important  a  part 
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as  it  does  in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  It  is  a  plant  that,  by  virtue 
of  its  great  size  and  rapid  growth,  not  only  drains  heavily  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  bat  its  shallow  root  system  and  restricted  area  for 
each  plant  demands  that  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  be  such 
as  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  full  exercise  of  the  roofs  functions.  In 
all  regions  and  in  all  sugar-producing  countries  a  strong,  deep,  argil- 
laceous, or  slightly  calcareous  soil  has  always  been  found  best  suited  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

In  the  sandy,  sedimentary,  alluvial  soils  along  the  seacoast,  or  in  rich 
mountain  valleys  heavily  charged  with  the  humus  in  which  the  cane 
rejoices,  phenomenal  crops  are  often  taken,  but  for  long-continued  crop- 
ping and  with  a  minimum  of  restoratives,  the  soils  first  mentioned  are 
those  which  have  longer  withstood  the  crucial  test  of  time.  Such  lands 
as  these  abound  in  the  Archipelago  and  often  extend  for  miles  along 
the  lower  and  easily  cultivated  foothills,  and  offer  a  more  inviting  field 
of  operation  than  many  of  the  apparently  more  alluring  valley  lands 
along  the  coast.  For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  management  of  exist- 
ing sugar  plantations  and  the  intelligent  establishment  of  new  ones,  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  published,  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  a  primer  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  which  treats  in  a 
simple,  clear  manner  of  such  important  subjects  as  soil  conditions  and 
fertility,  preparation  of  tie  soil,  selection  of  seed  cane,  planting,  after- 
treatment,  harvesting  of  the  crop,  management  of  the  stubble,  drainage, 
irrigation,  etc.  This  work,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  given  in 
agricultural  schools,  the  example  of  proper  cultivation  as  demonstrated 
on  the  Government  farms  with  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery, 
both  farm  and  manufacturing,  will  in  a  short  time  produce  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  in  the  sugar  returns  from  the  Archipelago.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  how  much  land  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane,  or  how 
long  it  will  take  to  develop  the  industry  before  the  Philippines  become  one 
of  the  important  sources  from  which  to  draw  sugar.  However,  with  a 
soil  and  climate  second  to  none,  a  reasonable  supply  of  labor,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  lower  the  present  rate 
of  duty  upon  sugar  imported  from  the  Philippines,  the  development  of 
the  industry  will  be  constant,  if  not  rapid,  and  may  well  engage  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  sugar  production. 

Under  the  present  Government,  means  have  been  provided  for  perfect- 
ing and  transferring  titles ;  the  Philippine  Commission  has  enacted  leg- 
islation, subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  by  which  Government  land 
to  the  amount  of  2,500  acres  may  be  acquired  by  a  single  corporation, 
and  it  is  thought  that  all  of  these  influences  will  contribute  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  sugar  industry.  Its  growth,  however,  will,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  be  so  gradual  that  the  sugar  growers  of 
the  United  States,  both  of  beet  and  cane,  need  have  no  fears  of  competi- 
tion so  serious  as  to  endanger  their  business.     There  is  an  abundance 
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of  room  for  both,  for  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  United  States  can  be  raised  on  American  soil. 

Although  sorghum,  or  batad,  has  given  excellent  results  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  when  cultivated  for  sugar  or  the  production  of 
alcohol,  it  is  used  in  the  Philippine  only  for  fodder. 

Tobacco  leaf,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  have  formed  a  considerable  item 
in  the  exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Until  the  year  1883  the  Span- 
ish Government  had  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  indurtry,  and  much  of 
the  discontent  that  existed  up  to  that  time  among  the  natives  was  due  to 
the  tobacco-monopoly  laws  which  were  on  the  statute  books  and  the  vigor- 
ous manner  in  which  the  officials  enforced  them.  The  natives  in  those 
provinces  where  tobacco  could  he  produced  advantageously  were  com- 
pelled to  plant  a  certain  amount  of  land  in  tobacco,  and  the  entire  product 
of  the  Islands  was  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government  warehouses, 
where  payment  was  made  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. Each  unmarried  man  who  cultivated  tobacco  was  required 
to  set  out  4,000  plants  each  year,  and  each  married  man  was  required 
to  set  out  double  that  number.  There  were  Government  inspectors  who 
supervised  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  who 
also  required  that  it  be  packed  in  a  certain  way  and  shipped  at  a  certain 
time  to  the  Government  warehouse. 

The  natives  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  tobacco  which  they  grew. 
Penalties  were  provided  for  those  who  smoked  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  native  engaged  in  tobacco  raising  to 
be  put  in  jail  for  smoking  a  few  leaves  which  he  had  raised  himself  and 
which  he  had  rolled  into  a  crude  cigar  or  made  into  a  cigarette.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Government  for  tobacco  under  the  monopoly  was  about 
one-half  what  is  now  paid.  During  a  good  portion  of  the  time  the 
monopoly  was  in  force,  particularly  the  latter  part,  payment  was  made 
in  scrip,  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  For  a  number 
of  years  this  scrip  was  paid  out  with  a  fair  degree  of  promptitude,  but 
after  a  time  payment  was  deferred  for  so  long  a  period  that  it  often 
sold  for  one-third  of  its  face  value. 

The  injustice  worked  through  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  become  so  great,  and  the  natives  had  become  so  incensed  over  the 
unjust  treatment  accorded  them,  that  finally  the  Spanish  Government 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  which  was  done  by  royal  edict 
in  December,  1883. 

The  tobacco  business  is  now  conducted  as  any  other  industry  in  the 
Islands  and  large  factories  have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigaretteB.  This  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Manila, 
which  practically  controls  the  manufacture  and  export  of  tobacco,  and 
many  people  are  thereby  given  employment. 

From  ito  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  industry  the  Spanish  Government 
derived  a  revenue  which  for  several  years  amounted  to  about  $4,000,000 
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annually.  The  number  of  officials  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
alone  exceeded  400.  The  catting  off  of  this  source  of  revenue  proved 
so  serious  a  blow  to  the  finances  of  the  Islands  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  taxes  in  other  ways.  License  fees  were  increased,  the 
cedula  or  head  tax  was  made  heavier,  and  an  export  tax  on  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  was  put  in  force. 

The  cigars  manufactured  in  Manila  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
average  price  lists  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  Manila  show  a  range 
of  from  $10  to  $75,  silver,  per  thousand.  The  ordinary  cigar  of  Manila, 
of  fair  quality,  sells  for  about  $4  (silver)  per  hundred,  or  less  than  2 
cents  apiece  in  United  States  money.  There  is  but  little  tobacco  and 
few  cigars  shipped  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  Freight 
charges,  customs  dues,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  so  increase  the  cost 
that  they  can  not  compete  with  American-made  cigars.  In  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Manila  cigars  are  used  almost  exclusively,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  export  of  both  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco. 
Since  August  13,  1898,  the  date  of  American  occupation,  to  June  30, 
1902,  cigars  were  exported  to  the  following  countries  from  the  Phil- 
ippines: 

ViJne. 

United  State* _ — $22,453 

United  Kingdom -  1,617,559 

China 856,753 

Hongkong.. 893,634 

Japan - - - 107,543 

British  Eart  Indies— —      568,848 

Australasia - 790,900 

Smaller  amounts  were  also  exported  to  many  other  countries,  making 
a  total  value  of  $5,399,759. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  the  tobacco  industry  has  increased 
in  all  regions  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  product.  As  a  result  of  the  Habana  school  of  gathering,  curing 
and  manufacturing  the  leaf,  the  product  has  become  popular  through- 
out the  country.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  fermentation  or  preparation 
of  the  leaf  is  still  lacking,  or  perhaps  this  work  is  carried  out  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  so  that  the  leaf  has  not  acquired  the  full  aroma  and 
strength  of  the  Havana  leaf,  but  the  different  processes  are  constantly 
being  improved. 

When  the  Philippine  Commission  made  a  journey  up  the  Cagayan 
Valley  in  Luzon  (1901),  it  was  informed  that  practically  all  the  good 
tobacco  lands  were  under  cultivation,  and  among  the  natives  the  "good 
land"  was  understood  to  be  those  parts  fertilized  annually  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river.  It  was  stated  that  the  other  land  was  not  considered 
first  class  because  it  would  only  produce  tobacco  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
without  enrichment,  the  Bubject  of  fertilizing  never  having  received 
any  attention  from  the  planters  of  that  region. 
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The  qualities  which  determine  the  price  of  tobacco  are  combustibility, 
strength,  aroma,  fineness,  elasticity,  color,  and  uniformity.  Intelligent 
and  experienced  direction  by  practical  men,  with  scientific  aid  in  the 
matter  of  seed  selection,  instruction  in  cultivation,  curing,  and  mar- 
keting, such  as  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  will 
enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  Philippine  tobacco  until  it  will  become 
second  to  none,  for  already  the  leaf  from  the  Provinces  of  Isabela  and 
Cagayan  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of 
Cuba.  That  from  the  Visayan  Inlands  is  coarser,  more  intense  in  color, 
and  stronger  in  taste,  while  the  leaf  from  the  Province  of  Nueva  ficija 
is  fine  but  rather  bitter  in  flavor  and  yellow  in  color. 

Don  Rafael  Maramag,  the  president  of  Ilagan,  states,  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  for  1901,  that  the  tobacco  crop  for  the  current  year  was 
very  good.  That  in  the  Province  of  Isabela,  the  land  was  for  the  most 
part  in  small  holdings  of  from  1  to  4  hectares,  and  that  a  hectare  of 
tobacco  land  would  produce  in  an  ordinary  season  about  60  bales  of 
tobacco,  worth  $6.50,  Mexican,  per  bale,  of  which  over  one-half  would 
be  profit.  So  the  crop  is  an  extremely  profitable  one,  especially  for 
families  with  small  holdings,  where  much  of  the  labor  can  be  performed 
by  the  women  and  younger  children  of  the  family.  Tobacco  growing 
on  a  large  scale  would  afford  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  much 
improved  and  labor-saving  machinery. 

Coffee  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Philippines  for  more- than  a  century. 
It  was  first  planted  in  the  Province  of  Batangas  and  the  same  sad  story 
of  neglect  and  deterioration  that  has  been  told  as  to  other  products  of 
the  Islands,  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  coffee  culture.  This  crop  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  proper  transportation  facilities,  for  competi- 
tion iu  all  crops  is  now  so  active  that  none  of  them  can  overcome  the 
handicap  of  high  freight  charges,  and  every  neglected  field  is  a  silent 
argument  for  better  roads  and  harborB.  For  many  years  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  coffee  growing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  neighboring  Island  of  Java  became  wealthy  through  coffee  and  Bet 
the  standard  of  excellence  for  the  world. 

The  remarkable  extension  of  coffee  planting  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  torrid  zone  has  so  increased  the  supply  that  only  the  better  qualities 
can  command  remunerative  prices,  and  this  fact  lends  hope  to  the  future 
development  of  this  industry  in  the  Philippines,  for  its  berry  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  Java  or  Martinique,  and  there  are  certain  favored 
localities  which  produce  coffee  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
experts,  can  be  compared  only  to  Mocha. 

The  red  fertile  lands  of  the  mountain  sides,  resembling  the  beat  coffee 
lands  of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  regular,  with  an  ideal  climate  for  the  coffee  tree,  is  an  alluring  pros- 
pect. Until  a  few  years  ago  this  was  an  important  industry  in  variouB 
parts  of  Luzon  and  other  islands  of  the  groups.     In  1891  an  inBect  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  coffee  plantations  which  destroyed  the  trees,  and 
practically  all  of  the  big  coffee  plantations  have  now  been  abandoned. 
When  the  industry  was  nourishing  over  $4,000,000  worth  was  exported 
in  a  single  year,  while  since  the  date  of  American  occupation  to  June  30, 
1902,  but  $23,102  worth  found  its  way  to  foreign  markets.  There  is  no 
question  that  with  scientific  attention  directed  to  the  matter,  means  would 
be  found  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  this  insect  and  enable  trees  to  grow 
and  render  tribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  Islands. 

As  coffee  ia  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tropical  commodities  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  which  under  no  possible  condition  can 
be  raised  in  any  of  the  States,  it  would  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  direct 
legislation  so  that  the  market  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  market 
where  its  insular  possessions  could  dispose  of  their  surplus  products.  In 
1902  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  1,090,636,832  pounds  of 
coffee,  valued  at  $70,919,257.31,  all  of  which  was  entered  free  of  duty. 
It  has  been  urged  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  a  duty  be 
placed  on  coffee  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  allow  it  to  enter 
free  from  the  insular  possessions.  Under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
such  a  policy,  applied  not  to  coffee  alone  but  to  rubber,  hemp,  sisal  grass, 
gutta-percha,  copra,  cacao,  dyewoods,  etc.,  and  other  products  of  the  field 
and  forest,  of  which  the  United  States  imports  annually  to  the  value  of 
from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  and  all  which  is  now  on  the  free  list, 
Philippine  agriculture  would  be  revolutionized  and  the  Islands  enabled 
to  rival  Java  in  the  wealth  of  their  products. 

An  especially  fine  coffee  is  grown  on  the  mountain  regions  of  Benguet 
and  Bontoc  and  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto.  The  trees  yield  heavy 
crops,  and  unbulled  coffee  sells  readily  in  Manila  at  $35,  Mexican,  per 
cavan,  for  local  consumption  or  for  shipment  to  Spain,  where  the  Phil- 
ippine berry  is  highly  appreciated.  The  coffee  comes  into  bearing  in 
Benguet  in  three  years,  and  there  is  no  region  in  the  United  States  which 
has  a  more  healthful  or  delightful  climate  than  is  afforded  by  the  Ben- 
guet highlands,  where  a  white  man  can  perform  heavy  field  labor  without 
excessive  fatigue  or  injury  to  health. 

Coffee  can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  islands  where  there  are  timbered 
gulches  or  ravines  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  machinery 
required  for  the  proper  marketing  of  coffee  is  so  simple  and  cheap  that 
it  figures  very  little  in  the  expense,  and  even  the  poor  natives  could  raise 
and  market  coffee  with  but  little  instruction. 

There  are  few  sights  more  beautiful  than  a  well-conducted  coffee  plan- 
tation in  full  bloom.  Neither  the  blush  of  the  apple  blossom,  the  snowy 
plum,  nor  the  pink  of  the  peach  can  compare  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  coffee  tree,  where  nature  has  excelled  herself  in  combining  those  rare 
qualities  which  delight  the  eye,  tickle  the  palate,  and  render  good  return 
for  the  labor  and  capital  invested. 

The  cacao  grown  in  the  Philippines  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
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there  is  keen  rivalry  among  buyers  to  procure  it,  at  even  an  advance  of 
quite  50  per  cent  over  the  price  of  the  export  grades  of  the  Java  bean, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  grower  to 
"process"  or  cure  the  product  in  any  way.  In  parts  of  Mindanao  and 
Negros,  despite  ill  treatment  or  no  treatment  at  all,  the  plant  exhibits  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  and  wealth  of  productiveness  that  demonstrates 
its  entire  fitness  to  be  considered  a  most  valuable  crop  in  those  regions. 

The  importance  of  cacao  growing  in  the  Philippines  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  as  recent  statistics  place  the  world's  demand  for  cacao 
(exclusive  of  local  consumption)  at  200,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  more 
than  $30,000,000,  gold.  There  is  little  danger  of  overproduction  and 
consequent  low  prices  for  many  years  to  come.  So  far  as  known,  the 
areas  where  cacao  prospers  in  the  great  equatorial  zone  are  small,  and  the 
opening  and  development  of  suitable  regions  has  altogether  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. 

Cacao  is  cultivated  in  a  small  way  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  grown  in  several  provinces  in  Luzon,  in  Mindanao,  Jol6,  Basilan,  Pa- 
nay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Bohol,  and  Masbate,  and  its  presence  can  be  reason- 
ably predicted  upon  all  the  larger  islands  anywhere  under  an  elevation  of 
3,500  feet.  In  most  cacao-producing  countries  its  cultivation  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  practices  that  govern  the 
management  of  a  well-ordered  cacao  plantation  are  as  clearly  defined  as 
are  those  of  an  orange  grove  in  Florida  or  a  vineyard  in  California. 

In  widely  scattered  localities  the  close  observer  will  find  in  the  Phil- 
ippines many  young  trees  that  in  vigor,  color,  and  general  health  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  with  due  precaution  and  close  oversight  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  growing  of  cacao  may  not  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  horticultural  enterprises  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
planters  in  the  Philippines.  The  cacao  loves  to  "steam  and  swelter  in 
its  own  atmosphere,"  and  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  of  the  Philippines  giving  instructions  as  to  how  to  select  the 
locations  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  soil,  drainage, 
and  general  attention  required. 

The  cacao,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  may  be  planted  very  closely, 
for  it  rejoices  in  a  close,  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  and  thus  permits  a 
closer  planting  than  would  be  admissible  with  any  other  orchard  crop. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  cacao  in  general  cultivation  which 
may  be  referred  to  three  general  types — the  Criollo,  Forastero,  and  Cala- 
bacillo.  The  Criollo  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  variety  for  general  use. 
On  breaking  it  is  found  to  be  whitish  or  yellowish  white,  while  the  seeds 
of  those  plants  in  which  the  Forastero  or  Calabacillo  blood  predominates 
are  reddish,  while  the  Forastero  is  almost  violet  in  color.  For  flavor, 
freedom  from  bitterness,  facility  in  curing,  and  high  commercial  value 
the  Criollo  is  everywhere  conceded  to  be  the  best.  The  others,  however, 
yield  better,  are  more  vigorous,  and  not  so  liable  to  disease. 
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The  bulletin  describes  the  method  of  planting,  cultivation,  pruning, 
and  harvesting  the  crop.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  enemies  and 
diseases  of  the  cacao,  and  among  the  former  are  mentioned  monkeys, 
rata,  and  parrots.  The  estimated  cost  and  revenues  derived  from  a 
cacao  plantation  are  given  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  bulletin  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  "the  difference  between  good  returns  and 
enormous  profits  arising  from  cacao  growing  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  energy  that  the 
planter  is  capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  in  question." 

The  extraordinary  demand  that  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  for 
gum  chicle  has  added  another  article  to  the  long  list  that  is  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Tropics.  The  consumption  of  chicle  has  become  so  great 
that  the  propriety  of  calling  it  a  minor  product  may  well  be  questioned. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  fine  chewing  gums  in  the  market,  and 
practically  all  the  gum  raised  is  sent  to  the  United  States  and  used  by 
the  American  Chicle  Company  which  combines  it  with  starch,  sugar,  and 
Savors,  and  in  this  form  it  finds  its  way  around  the  world  and  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  victims  to  the  harmless  but  unlovely  gum-chewing 
habit 

The  tree  that  produces  gum  chicle  is  Achras  sapota,  which  also  pro- 
duces a  fruit  prized  in  many  Philippine  gardens,  known  as  "ehico." 
It  is  grown  largely  for  its  fruit,  and  the  natives  are  generally  igno- 
rant of  the  far  greater  money  value  of  its  abundant  milky  sap  or  latex. 
The  tapping  of  the  tree,  the  collecting  of  its  elastic  sap,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  gum  involve  none  of  the  complicated  processes  required  for 
the  coagulation  of  rubber  and  are  extremely  simple.  It  is  estimated  that 
3  or  4  pounds  of  gum  can  be  withdrawn  from  a  full-grown  tree  without 
injury,  providing  the  tappings  be  conducted  between  January  and  July. 

Multiplications  by  seeds  or  cuttings  is  tedious  and,  except  in  skilled 
hands,  uncertain;  but  Filipino  gardeners  employ  a  system  of  marcottage 
that  is  worthy  of  a  brief  description.  The  process  is  to  split  in  halves 
a  single  short  joint  of  bamboo  and  then  encircle  a  branch  or  limb  of  the 
tree  with  the  two  halves  and  then  tie  them  together  with  rattan.  This 
makes  a  cylinder  around  the  stem,  and  the  bamboo  being  cut  at  a  joint 
is  practically  closed  at  the  lower  end.  Before  placing  the  tube,  the  leaves 
are  stripped  from  that  portion  of  the  tree  where  it  is  to  be  tied  and  the 
bark  of  the  branch  slightly  nicked  with  a  knife. 

The  tube  is  then  filled  with  fine,  light  soil.  In  a  few  months  the 
tube  will  be  full  of  roots  and  the  branch,  cut  off  below,  is  ready  to  set  out 
and  is  a  young  tree  of  a  size  and  vigor  that  could  not  be  expected  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years  from  seed. 

This  undeveloped  industry  promises  to  become  important  in  the 
Philippines,  and  as  gum  chicle  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  United  States 
tariff  it  could  be  made  to  he  a  source  of  handsome  profit  to  the  grower. 

Stock  raising  in  the  Philippines,  like  the  same  industry  in  Cuba,  must 
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be  bailt  up  anew,  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  war,  to  which  in  the  former 
place  must  be  added  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  rinderpest  which  carried 
off  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  tie  Islands.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  one  writer  stated  that  he  saw  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  droves  of  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  everywhere.  General  Otis  also  in 
his  report  speaks  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  that  some  localities  are 
distinctively  cattle- raising  districts.  Fine  grazing  lands  are  to  be  found 
in  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva  ftcija,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabela, 
and  Cagayan,  and  probably  in  other  provinces  of  Luz6n;  and  certainly 
other  islands.  In  the  three  provinces  first  named  are  rolling  uplands,  and 
in  the  latter  broad,  level  prairie  lands,  although  as  far  as  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  grasses  are  concerned  there  is  apparently  no  difference, 
the  same  species  growing  both  on  the  prairies  and  hills.  These  grasses 
consist  of  one  or  two  spacies  of  Panicum  and  Eragrostis,  and  many  rep- 
resentatives of  several  genera  of  the  Andropogonos,  all  fine-stemmed,  fine- 
leaved  grasses,  which,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  popularly  known  as 
"bunch"  grasses,  as  they  grow  in  small  tufts,  not  being  truly  turf-form- 
ing; yet  there  is  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  prevent  gullying  or  washing, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  tropical  rains  to  which  the  region  is  subject. 
Near  the  streams  and  in  the  river  valleys,  about  rice  paddies,  etc.,  Ber- 
muda grass  is  abundant,  and  near  the  coast  Korean  lawn  grass  is  found 
everywhere. 

The  grazing  lands  in  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva  ficija,  and 
throughout  Nueva  Vizcaya  are  characterized  by  their  hilly,  rolling  char- 
acter, the  ravines  and  small  valleys,  tops  of  the  higher  hills,  and  sur- 
rounding mountains  being  densely  forested.  In  every  small  valley  one 
finds  streams  of  clear,  pure  water,  it  being  impossible  to  travel  more  than 
3  or  4  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  good  water.  Hence,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed,  water,  and  shelter — the 
requisites  for  an  ideal  cattle  country — and  especially  to  be  noted  here 
are  the  topographical  features  of  the  country,  which,  in  case  of  epi- 
demics of  rinderpest,  are  of  especial  value,  as  in  these  valleys  whole 
herds  of  cattle  can  be  isolated  and,  with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness, 
guarded  for  months  against  infection  by  contact  or  through  the  water 
supply. 

The  water  supply  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  in  the  numerous  moun- 
tain streams  the  water  is  perfectly  pure  and  as  clear  as  crystal  except 
immediately  following  a  heavy  rain.  These  streams  during  the  rainy 
seasons,  like  the  great  rivers,  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  rise  and 
fall,  and  from  a  quiet  babbling  brook  one  may  change  in  a  few  minutes 
into  a  raging  mountain  torrent;  yet  where  the  mountains  are  heavily 
timbered  the  rise  and  fall  are  more  gradual  and  do  not  go  to  extremes. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan  differ  from  the  above  in 
being  almost  perfectly  level,  or  but  gently  rolling,  typical  prairie  lands  ex- 
tending almost  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  all  directions,  limited  by  the  coast 
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range  on  the  eaet  and  the  great  central  range  on  the  west,  and  extending 
from  some  distance  south  of  Gord6n  north  to  the  coast.  The  same  species 
of  grasses  are  found  here  as  in  the  ranges  of  Nueva  Eeija  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  are  about  the  same.  This  great 
valley  consists  of  open  country  with  isolated  trees,  or  sometimes  small 
groves,  with  more  or  less  forest  land  along  the  streams  The  country 
is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries  to  the  Cagayan  River.  In 
this  valley  the  unbroken  ranges  are  far  more  extensive  than  in  the 
mountain  regions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of 
rinderpest,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  isolation  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  disease. 

Cattle  raising  for  the  home  market  should  be  a  very  profitable  under- 
taking in  northern  Luzon,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  meat  in  Manila,  and  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  meat  con- 
sumed is  shipped  in  on  the  hoof  from  Singapore,  or  as  refrigerated 
meat  from  Australia  and  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  conditions 
in  Luz6n  are  ideal  for  this  industry,  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  island 
can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  and  certainly  not  equaled  by. 
90  per  cent  of  the  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  .acres  in  these  open  ranges  in  some  sections  would  pro- 
duce a  great  abundance  of  native  hay,  and  once  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation is  solved  the  Manila  market  could  be  cheaply  and  easily  supplied 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  it,  as  in  many  sections,  under  natural  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  a  heavy  yield  of  a  fine  quality  of  hay  per  acre,  the 
natural  lay  and  condition  of  the  land  being  such  that  cutting  and  harvest- 
ing could  be  done  by  machine.  At  present  thousands  of  tons  of  hay 
needed  in  these  Islands  for  the  support  of  native  ponies,  and  especially 
for  United  States  Army  horses  and  mules,  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Australia. 

Under  the  name  of  "zacate"  are  included  several  species  of  grass  which 
produce  the  forage  of  the  live  stock,  especially  horses.  The  chief  ones  of 
these  belong  to  the  genus  Leersia.  The  zacate  fields  are  objects  of  much 
care  on  the  part  of  the  native  farmers,  especially  if  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  as  the  returns  are  excellent,  and  the  grass  may  be  cut  several 
times  a  year.  The  cogon  grass  (Sacchamm  species)  reaches  a  height 
of  2  meters  or  more,  forming  a  dense  jungle  almost  impossible  to 
traverse.  The  natives,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fodder,  are  accus- 
tomed to  set  fire  to  these  grass  fields  in  the  dry  season  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  the  young  shoote,  which  are  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
In  regions  where  the  nipa  does  not  grow,  cogon  is  employed  for  thatch- 
ing houses. 

The  native  horses  are  small  but  very  strong,  resembling  those  of 
Java,  and  endure  a  great  deal  of  hard  treatment.  No  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breed  or  blood,  and  no  doubt  much  could  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  importing  from  other  lands  such  animals  as  seem  best  adapted 
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to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Philippines.  The  ever-present  and  indis- 
pensable carabao  is  also  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  breeding  ani- 
mals have  been  imported  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose.  Hogs 
are  also  raised,  or  rather  allowed  to  propagate,  in  the  same  careless,  slip- 
shod manner  that  characterizes   all  other  insular  industries. 

Among  the  other  products  of  economic  value  in  the  Philippines  are 
a  number  of  esential  oils,  but  the  most  important  is  that  produced  from 
the  blossoms  of  the  ilang-ilang  tree.  It  is  botanically  known  as  Cananga 
odorata  (Hook)  and  belongs  to  the  custard -apple  family.  It  grows  both 
in  a  wild  state  and  under  cultivation,  bearing  leaves  about  2J  inches  wide 
by  6  inches  long,  and  yellow  blossoms,  some  3  inches  long  and  of  extra- 
ordinary fragrance,  from  which  is  distilled  the  attar  of  ylang-ylang. 

The  attar  of  roses,  the  famed  essential  oil  of  the  Damask  rose  of  the 
Balkans,  finds  a  competitor  in  this  Philippine  product,  considered  by 
some  as  its  equal  in  perfume,  gives  a  greater  yield  of  essence,  and  is  there- 
fore a  less  expensive  basic  element  for  the  perfumer.  The  ilang-ilang, 
while  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  grows  best  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  it  is  a  favorite  with  the  natives.  The  tree  is  common  to 
many  localities  south  of  Manila,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  well-popu- 
lated islands  and  provinces,  and  it  is  said  that  it  thrives  best  near  human 
habitations.  It  is  propagated  in  plantation  by  seeds  or  cuttings  placed 
about  20  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  and  grows  rapidly  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  third  year,Jind  when  the  tree 
is  8  years  old  it  will  yield  as  high  as  100  pounds  of  blossom.  It  blooms 
every  month,  but  the  best  period  is  from  July  to  December. 

The  process  of  converting  the  long  yellow  petals  into  essence  is  by 
the  simplest  form  of  distillation,  no  chemicals  being  required.  The  oil 
vaporizes  in  a  closed  boiler  at  a  temperature  of  220°  P.  The  first  qual- 
ity must  be  clear  as  distilled  water  and  of  course  fragrant,  while  the 
Becond  grade  is  somewhat  yellow  and  smoky.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  separator,  filtered  through  talcum,  and  is  then  ready 
for  market.  About  76  pounds  of  flowers  will  yield  1  pound  of  oil.  The 
flowers  are  worth  from  8  to  15  cents,  gold,  per  pound,  and  it  costs  about 
$4  to  manufacture.  It  is  practically  without  competition  in  the  markets 
of  western  nations  and  readily  sells  at  from  $40  to  $55  per  pound,  the 
supply  being  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  perfumers  of  Europe  and, 
to  a  less  degree,  those  of  the  United  States  make  it  the  basis  of  some  of 
their  most  expensive  extracts.  There  are  flowering  groves  in  many  parts 
of  Southern  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands,  and  the  tree  abounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila. 

Among  the  oil-producing  plants  of  the  Archipelago  the  cocoanut 
easily  holds  the  first  place,  as  its  various  products  satisfy  so  many  indus- 
trial, economic,  and  medicinal  wants.  It  belongs  to  the  palm  family 
and  many  varieties  are  found  in  the  Philippines,  especially  in  the  Tisayan 
Islands,  where  they  have  local  names.     An  analysis  of  the  meat  in  the 
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cocoanut,  according  to  Buehiver,  is  as  follows:  Water,  31.8  per  cent; 
stearin  and  olein,  47  per  cent;  albumen,  sulphate  of  calcium  and  sulphur, 
4.3  per  cent;  potassium  and  other  salts,  11  per  cent;  insoluble  woody 
fiber,  8.6  per  cent  The  nuts  are  collected  every  four  months,  and  trans- 
ported, if  possible,  by  water,  when  rafts  are  made  of  the  nuts  themselves, 
having  simply  a  netting  around  them  to  keep  them  from  separating, 
the  owner  riding  on  top. 

Benne  seed  (Beeamum  mdicum  L.)  has  been  known  in  the  Orient 
from  the  most  remote  times  and  is  to-day  cultivated  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  as  much  as  53  per  cent  of  fixed 
oil,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  olive  oil  and  is  often  mixed  'with  the 
tatter  to  adulterate  it.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  although  more  insipid  than 
olive  oil,  and  becomes  rancid  very  slowly.  In  Egypt,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  it  is  used  in  cooking  in  place  of  lard  or  olive  oil.  It  is  excellent 
for  making  soap,  and  is  also  employed  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicinal  emulsions.  The  residue  left  after  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  is  also  an  excellent  food  for  fattening 
cattle.  Of  that  cultivated  in  the  Archipelago  but  a  small  quantity  is 
exported. 

Lumbang  (Aleurites  triloba  Bl.)  is  cultivated  for  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  from  its  seeds.  This  oil  is  of  good  quality,  is  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes  and  for  calking  ships,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  linseed  oil  in  the  preparation  of  pigments.  It  is  exported  to  China. 
The  castor  oil  bean  (Kicinus  communis  L.)  is  grown  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  its  seeds  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  oil, 
which  is  used  as  medicine.  A  reddish  oil,  very  useful  for  illuminating, 
is  also  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  (Jatropka  curcas)  and  which 
bears  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  peanut  is  a  native  of  lower  Guinea,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
to  Brazil  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  America,  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Oceania.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  cultivated  on  a 
small  scale,  but  chiefly  as  forage  for  cattle.  If  the  cultivation,  however,  is 
carefully  conducted,  the  seed  will  yield  half  its  weight  in  an  oil  which 
the  natives  often  mix  with  cacao  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate. 

The  nutmeg  grows  without  cultivation  in  Cebu  and  in  the  Province  of 
Lagona,  and  under  culture  will  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands.  In 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  has  received 
the  greatest  attention,  the  plant  or  tree  attains  to  a  height  of  40  feet. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  thin,  dark  bark,  slightly  mottled  in  appear- 
ance, and  when  cut  exudes  a  red  juice  which  coagulates  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  fruit  in  size  resembles  a  small  peach,  having 
a  thick  husk  and  a  hard  pit  about  the  size  of  an  almond  within  which 
the  nutmeg  is  formed.  This  is  enveloped  in  an  aromatic  skin  or  mem- 
brane known  to  commerce  as  mace.  From  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
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tree,  which  are  aromatic,  the  natives  make  a  preserve  noted  for  its 
fragrance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  also  native  to  the  Philippines,  being  found  in 
abundance  in  Mindanao.  In  Zamboanga,  Caraga,  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Misamis  varieties  of  cinnamon  of  stronger  taste  and  fra- 
grance than  that  of  Ceylon  are  found,  although  it  contains  a  bitter  ele- 
ment which  depreciates  its  value,  but  this  might  be  eliminated  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  the  outer  bark  which  has  been 
stripped  from  tiie  young  branches.  Pepper  also  is  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  but  little  is  exported,  as  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  it  to  enable  the  Philippine  product  to  compete  with  that 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Among  the  dye-producing  plants,  indigo,  a  native  of  India,  holda 
an  important  place.  The  juice  extracted  from  its  leaves  and  young 
stalks  furnishes  the  well-known  dye  so  much  used  in  the  industries. 
Indigo  is  produced  in  Bataan,  Batangas,  Bulacan,  Laguna,  Pangasin&n, 
Pampanga,  Zambales,  and  Ilocos  Norte  and  Sur.  The  plant  has  email, 
slender,  round  leaves  whose  tips  are  colored,  and  produces  little,  slender 
pods  full  of  seeds.  Although  the  plant  grows  in  temperate  climates,  two 
or  three  crops  a  year  may  be  obtained  in  warm,  moist  regions  as  against 
one  in  temperate  zones.  The  most  suitable  ground  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  indigo  is  that  having  light,  deep  soil,  as  the  roots  of  the  plant  ramify 
but  little,  the  central  long  root  penetrating  deeply  into  the  soil  The 
land  should  be  free  from  trees,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  are  not  obstructed, 
for  under  such  conditions  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  young  stems  is  more 
abundant.  As  the  coloring  matter  is  extracted  principally  from  the 
leaves,  these  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  they  are  completely  formed 
and  before  the  fruit  appears.  The  indigo  in  the  leaves  is  without  color 
and  in  solution.  When  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  plant  it  is  yel- 
lowish in  color,  but  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  it  changes  successively 
to  yellowish  green,  green,  greenish  blue,  and  finally  becoming  insoluble, 
it  falls  as  a  blue  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  about  thirty  hours 
after  the  extraction  of  the  juice. 

The  sappan  also  furnishes  from  its  woody  trunk  a  coloring  matter 
similar  to  campeachy  or  logwood,  which  is  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  or 
wool.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines,  and  some 
excellent  varieties  are  found  which  produce  a  color  more  highly  valued 
than  that  of  the  Brazil  woods.  It  is  an  important  article  of  export  to 
China  and  England,  the  former  country  using  it  in  dyeing  silks,  damask, 
a4d-other  fabrics  woven  in  China. 

:'  :,The  safflower,  or  alazar,  is  a  plant  of  the  family  Composites,  called  also 
bastard  saffron,  and  in  the  Philippines  "hiri."  It  is  valued  and  cultivated 
for  its  stamens,  which  contain  three  principal  coloring  matters — two 
yellow,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  little  value,  and  the  third  red,  soluble 
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in  alkalies  and  of  greater  importance.  It  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
saffron. 

The  natives  extract  dyes  from  various  other  species  of  wood.  From 
the  bark  of  the  tree  called  "bagaiibas"  a  dye  ia  obtained  which  will  give 
cloth  a  fine  tawny  color.  The  prepared  bark  of  the  tree  called  "dayagao" 
makes  a  fine  mordant,  which  imparts  a  luster  and  great  stability  to  cloth 
dyed  black,  yellow,  or  red.  Belolo,  dugna,  and  hagur  are  much  used  by 
fishermen  for  dying  and  strengthening  their  nets,  which  take  on  a  dark- 
brown  color  and  are  rendered  less  susceptible  to  rotting. 

Leguminous  plants  are  of  but  little  importance  in  the  Philippines, 
One  exception  ia  the  commonly  cultivated  moogo  (Phaseolus  mungo 
Linn.),  smaller  than  the  lentil  but  of  the  same  flavor,  which  is  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale,  it  being  the  principal  food  of  many  towns.  The  butingoi 
is  the  true  kidney  bean  and  is  found  in  considerable  variety  in  Philip- 
pine gardens.  The  zabache  is  also  highly  prized,  and  the  sitao  produces 
a  vegetable  about  a  foot  long.  The  patani  and  the  frijol  from  Abra  are 
also  appreciated  and  cultivated. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  sweet  potato  (Ipomcea  bataas  L.)  has  been 
much  discussed,  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  and  this  tuber 
ia  greatly  favored  by  the  mountain  races  of  the  Islands,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  antiquity  of  its  introduction.  The  plant  grows  in  five  or  six 
months,  extending  its  shoots  in  all  directions,  completely  covering  the 
soil  with  its  abundant  leaves,  which  are  also  edible.  Where  the  ground 
ib  given  over  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  is  allowed  to 
take  root  in  all  directions,  and  as  the  roots  extend  and  grow  the  tubers 
continually,  they  may  be  dug  up  for  use  at  any  time.  The  potato 
(Solatium  tuberosum  L.)  has  not  done  well  in  the  Philippines  and  is  only 
cultivated  with  success  in  certain  elevated  localities  such  as  Benguet. 

The  cassava  is  a  native  of  tropical  countries,  whose  roots  contain  an 
abundance  of  starchy  fecula  known  as  tapioca,  whose  good  qualities  are 
well  known.  In  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  known  as  yucca,  it  is  cultivated 
with  great  care.  The  yucca  or  camoting  cahoy,  as  it  Is  called  in  the 
Philippines,  grown  well  in  both  temperate  and  hot  regions. 

The  plant  is  multiplied  by  means  of  buds  growing  from  the  knots  on 
the  woody  trunk.  The  roots  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  while  they 
are  still  fresh  they  contain  a  milky  juice  which  is  poisonous,  but  this  dis- 
appears upon  boiling  or  upon  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours, 
leaving  the  residue  of  the  milky  juice  quite  inoffensive. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  root  as  food  it  is  necessary  to  grate  it,  wash  it, 
and  subject  it  to  a  considerable  pressure  to  express  the  juice,  and  the 
material  remaining  after  these  operations  is  the  flour  or  tapioca. 

Arrowroot,  known  in  the  Philippines  as  tagbac-tagbac,  is  also  a  pro- 
ducer of  starchy  fecula,  sometimes  called  sago.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
growing  about  1  meter  in  height,  having  lanceolate  leaves  about  15  centi- 
meters in  length,  similar  to  those  of  the  banana  plant.     The  part  of  the 
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stalk  underground  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  to  the  point  of  insertion, 
into  a  long,  horizontal,  fleshy,  white  tuber  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fecula. 

The  buri  (Corypha  umbraculxfera  L.)  is  celebrated  all  over  the  Archi- 
pelago, giving  name  to  the  Island  of  Buries,  where  it  is  abundant.  It 
belongs  to  the  palm  family,  growing  to  a  considerable  height,  is  very 
beautiful,  the  trunk  being  adorned  with  an  extended  bunch  of  leaves  that 
are  green  in  color,  though  the  young  ones  are  white.  It  grows  spon- 
taneously in  all  parts,  the  natives  never  planting  or  cultivating.  The 
leaves  are  very  large  and  extend  from  a  single  base  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
It  does  not  produce  fruit  until  many  years  old  and,  like  the  century 
plant,  after  fruiting  shrivels  and  dies.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches  from 
the  top  of  the  tree,  but  is  not  edible.  To  obtain  the  starch,  the  tree  is 
cut  down  at  the  root,  and  all  the  soft  interior  part  of  the  trunk  is  taken 
out  and  placed  while  moist  in  casks  or  troughs,  while  some  of  the  bitter 
substances  are  drained  from  it  It  is  then  pounded  with  mallets,  and 
the  starch  separates  in  the  form  of  very  fine  grains..  This  ie  dried  and 
made  into  flour,  which  serves  as  food,  and  may  be  purchased  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  larger  towns  and  is  known  to  commerce  as  sago. 

There  is  also  a  palm  (Metroxylon  rumphii  Mart.),  locally  called  bag- 
sang,  which  is  common  in  the  Yisayan  Islands,  growing  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  other  moist  regions,  which  provides  food  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  rice.  To  utilize  this  product  the  tree  is  cut  down  and 
stripped  of  its  bark,  which  is  called  boje,  and  which  has  many  uses. 
The  heart  of  the  tree  is  then  cut  into  strips,  which  are  dried  over  a  fire 
and  saved  for  future  use.  When  needed,  it  is  pounded  in  wooden  mor- 
tars to  a  sort  of  a  flour  and  made  into  cakes  or  fritters,  which  when  eaten 
with  cocoanut  milk  are  both  toothsome  and  healthful. 

Among  the  fiber-producing  plants,  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  hemp,  which  furnishes  the  largest  single  item  of  export  and  affords 
employment  to  thousands  of  agricultural  laborers. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  IIocos  Norte, 
Uni6n,  Pangasinan,  and  Abra.  The  species  cultivated  are  Oossypium 
kerbaceum,  Q.,  perenne,  and  Ceiba  pentandra.  They  are,  respectively, 
herbs,  bushes,  and  trees.  The  first  is  the  only  one  which  is  really  cul- 
tivated and  whose  product  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The 
others  are  found  growing  wild,  their  cotton  being  used  only  for  making 
pillows  and  mattresses. 

The  pineapple,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fruit,  also  furnishes 
a  fiber  which  is  obtained  from  the  leaf.  The  pineapple  has  about  the 
same  geographical  distribution  as  coffee.  It  requires  an  even  tempera- 
ture and  will  grow  on  almost  any  sort  of  soil.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  fruit,  but  in  the  Philippines  it  is  more  valuable  as 
a  textile  plant.  The  leaves  are  cut  off  when  they  attain  full  size  and 
then  scraped  with  a  sharp  instrument  in  order  to  separate  the  fleshy 
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part  from  the  fiber.  The  latter  ia  then  washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
combed  ont.  It  is  classified  into  four  grades  according  to  its  fineness, 
and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics.  The  finer  filaments 
are  woven  in  very  rough  looms  into  a  most  delicate  cloth,  called  pifia, 
which  commands  a  high  price  and  is  highly  prized  in  the  Philippines. 

Ramie  probably  had  its  origin  in  Java,  Sumatra,  or  the  southern 
part  of  China,  It  is  a  nettle,  but  without  needles,  and  is  cultivated  for 
its  fiber,  which,  like  flax,  is  formed  on  the  outer  part  or  bark  of  the  plant. 
In  spite  of  the  excellent  quality  of  this  fiber,  cultivation  has  not  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  extraction,  which  can  only  be 
done  at  a  profit  with  special  machinery.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  found 
in  the  Batanes  Islands  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Luzon. 

The  agave,  or  century  plant,  whose  original  home  was  America,  is 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  certain  localities  in  the  Philippines.  Its 
fleshy,  sharp  leaves,  bordered  with  a  row  of  spines,  furnish  a  long  strong 
fiber  from  which  a  delicate  cloth  is  woven. 

Rattan  of  the  genus  Calamus  is  represented  by  several  species  called 
by  the  natives  dilan,  yantoc,  talola,  curag,  and  palaean.  These  spiny, 
climbing  plants,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  600  feet,  furnish 
the  natives  with  a  useful  material  of  most  extended  application.  All 
the  framework  of  the  houses  built  of  bamboo  and  nipa,  and  many  of  those 
built  of  wood,  are  held  together  by  strongly  laced  bands  of  this  material. 
These  rattans,  called  bejuco,  are  also  employed  in  the  rigging  of  all  the 
smaller  boats,  and  in  the  making  of  rafts,  etc.  In  some  of  the  provinces 
hats  and  sacks  are  made  from  the  rattan,  and  in  other  places  chairs  and 
other  articles  of  furniture.  With  plenty  of  bamboo,  rattan,  and  a  bolo, 
a  native  can  fence  his  farm  and  build  and  furnish  his  house. 

There  are  few  plants  in  the  Islands  more  important  than  the  bamboo. 
There  are  a  number  of  species,  but  the  most  useful  is  the  Cauayang 
totoo,  which  at  times  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  20  centimeters 
and  a  height  of  more  than  12  meters.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  con- 
struction of  native  houses,  which  are  often  made  wholly  of  bamboo,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rattan  used  to  tie  it  together  and  the  cogon  or 
nipa  used  as  thatch.  The  posts,  floor,  rafters,  and  doors  are  all  of 
bamboo,  which  the  natives  employ  with  great  skill.  Either  entire  or 
split  into  strips,  it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  boats,  rafts,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  scaffolding  of  all  kinds,  baskets,  furniture,  fishing  apparatus, 
arms,  rope,  etc.  This  plant,  together  with  the  cocoanut  tree,  the  nipa 
palm,  and  the  rattan  are  truly  providential  for  these  countries. 

Although  the  natives  do  not  care  much  for  the  cultivation  of  garden 
plants,  they  are  found  near  the  large  centers  of  population,  being  gen- 
erally cultivated  by  Chinese  and  the  products  sold  to  Europeans.  Among 
those  cultivated  are  onions,  garlic,  asparagus,  radishes,  cabbages,  arti- 
chokes, endives,  peppers,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  parsley,  and  the  haras 
(Foeniculum  vulgare),  a  native  plant  whose  fruit  contains  seeds  hav- 
ing a  sweet  flavor  similar  to  anise.    Of  the  family  of  Curcurbitacse  there 


are  also  a  large  number  of  plants,  among  which  are  the  common  squash, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  genus  Cucumis  is  represented 
by  four  species,  one  of  which,  called  the  Tobacog  (Cucumis  melo),  is  a 
true  melon,  but,  while  possessing  a  delightful  aroma,  never  reaches  the 
excellent  flavor  of  the  American  melon.  Cucumbers  are  also  raised,  and 
in  Laguna  the  strawberry  occurs. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  distributing 
field  and  garden  seeds,  and  during  the  season  of  1902  nearly  20,000 
packages,  including  134  varieties,  have  been  distributed  to  the  farmers 
and  gardeners  of  the  Archipelago,  with  simple  yet  explicit  directions 
as  to  planting  and  cultivating.  Steps  are  being  taken  also  to  introduce 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  small  orchard  fruits,  and 
in  the  more  elevated  regions  efforts  will  be  made  to  grow  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone. 

The  recent  discovery  on  the  Island  of  Negros  of  a  native  species  of 
grape  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  line  of  fruit  growing  which  has  never 
been  attempted.  This  wild  grape,  with  great  resistance  to  humidity 
and  heat,  possessing  great  productiveness  and  robust  habits,  may  prove  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  ultimate  development  of  a  race  of  grapes, 
adapted  to  the  Islands  and  suitable  either  for  the  table  or  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  both  the  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  are  abundant  and  will, 
under  intelligent  direction,  be  very  much  improved.  One  of  the  most 
highly  prized  fruits  is  the  mango,  which  grows  well  in  Luzon  and  in 
the  Visayas.  The  fruit  has  a  delicate  flavor  and  an  aromatic  odor, 
the  largest  of  them  being  fully  6  inches  in  length.  In  shape  they  are 
somewhat  oval  and  flattened;  the  skin  is  smooth  and  yellow,  and  the 
pit,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  1b  almost  as  long  as  the  fruit 
itself,  but  very  tain.  The  leaves  are  long  and  wide,  and  an  infusion 
of  these  is  something  like  tea.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
deliciouB  fruit.     The  other  fruits  worthy  of  mention  are  the  following : 

Anona  reticulata  (L.),  the  anona,  an  exotic  from  Mexico,  its  flesh 
being  white,  sweet,  and  fragrant. 

A.  squamosa  (L.),  called  ates,  a  juicy  aromatic,  sweet  fruit,  that  seems 
to  melt  in  the  mouth.     It  is  of  American  origin. 

Diospyros  discolor  (Willd),  called  mabolo,  whose  reddish  fruit  is  of 
a  strong  odor  and  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  and  whose  wood  is  capable 
of  taking  a  magnificent  polish. 

Garcinia  mangostana  (L.).  This  is  an  exotic,  and  grows  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Archipelago  and  is  called  the  "King's  fruit,"  because 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Moro  sultans. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  fruits  aside  from  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  bananas,  guayabos,  sapotes,  for  which  no  English  names  have  been 
found,  and  the  native  names  afford  but  little  information  concerning 
them. 


Chapter  VIII. 


MANILA  HEMP. 

Demand  for  Manila  hemp — Qualities  of  the  fiber — Distribution  of  the  plant — 
Conditions  necessary  to  growth — Lack  of  cultivation— Exposed  to  but  few 
accidents — Districts  where  grown — Soil  best  adapted  to  hemp  growing — 
Methods  of  planting  —  Cultivation  —  Extraction  of  fiber — How  marketed — 
Machines  for  extracting  the  fiber — Export  duty  on  hemp — Table   of  exports. 

The  most  important  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  the  growing  of  Ma- 
nila hemp,  and  it  is  a  business  that  fears  no  rival,  for  no  other  part  of  the 
world  has  ever  succeeded  in  producing  this  valuable  fiber  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  demand  for  Manila  hemp  is  also  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, for  aside  from  the  amount  that  is  consumed  from  year  to  year  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  the  American  self-binder  that  is  harvesting 
grain  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  plains  of  Canada,  on  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  in  the  great  new  wheat  country  opened  up  by 
the  Siberian  Railway,  is  constantly  calling  for  twine,  and  none  is  so  good 
as  that  manufactured  from  the  fiber  of  the  Muaa  textile  or  Philippine 
hemp  plant  The  qualities  that  make  it  particularly  valuable  for  these 
purposes  are  its  strength,  pliability,  and  ability  to  resist  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  the  weather.  It  retains  its  strength  a  long  time  after  being 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  while  most  other  fibers,  used  as  substitutes, 
will  scarcely  hold  the  sheaf  together  long  enough  to  reach  the  thresher. 
The  fiber  of  the  sisil  hemp,  of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  yxtle  from  the  plateaus 
of  Mexico  is  strong,  resists  the  weather  well,  but  is  harsh  and  wanting  in 
the  pliability  that  is  characteristic  of  Manila  hemp. 

This  fiber  is  the  product  of  a  wild  species  of  the  plantain  or  banana 
plant,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  which  bear  edible  fruit,  and  is 
found  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  being 
produced  in  Luzon,  Leyte,  Samar,  Cebu,  Mindoro,  Marinduque,  Negros, 
Panay,  and  Mindanao.  The  Province  of  Albay,  in  the  Island  of  Luz6n, 
is  especially  dedicated  to  this  industry.  The  plant,  though  requiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  will  not  thrive  on  swampy  land,  its 
favorite  habitat  being  well-watered  slopes  where  the  drainage  is  good, 
and,  like  the  coffee,  should  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
while  growing.  Richness  of  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  its 
proper  development,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  growing  on  the  slopes  of 
volcanic  formations,  that  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  disintegrated  to 
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make  good  deep  soil.  The  elope  of  the  beautiful  Mayon  Volcano  is 
the  very  center  of  the  hemp-producing  district  of  Albay. 

The  value  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  leaves,  the  petioles  or  leaf  stalks 
which  contain  the  long,  white,  strong  fibers  for  which  it  is  so  widely  cul- 
tivated. There  are  many  varieties  of  the  plant,  in  some  places  as  many 
as  fourteen  being  recognized,  which  differ  as  to  variations  in  the  color, 
shape,  the  number  of  shoots  that  spring  from  the  roots,  as  well  as  the 
strength  and  development  of  the  fiber.  In  Albay  experts  distinguish 
varieties  by  the  size  of  the  stalk,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  leaf,  and 
especially  by  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  No  systematic  and  enlightened 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  develop  by  cultivation  the  desirable  qualities 
of  the  plant,  as  has  been  done  with  oranges,  coffee,  and  many  other  valu- 
able growths.  However,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  there  iB  no  doubt  that  this  subject  will  receive 
attention  and  a  plant  will  be  developed  which  will  possess  a  maximum 
of  desirable  qualities  and  an  increase  of  fibers. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  hemp  has  not  been  cultivated  in  other 
countries  where  similar  climatic  conditions  obtain.  It  is  thought  by 
those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  that  the  failure  to 
transport  the  industry  to  other  countries  eager  to  share  in  the  gains 
derived  from  this  rich  product,  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  nonadapta- 
bility  of  the  plant — for  it  has  been  grown  successfully  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Saigon  in  Cochin-China,  and  also  in  British  India — as  to  the 
fact  that  the  successful  treatment  of  the  fiber  is  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  an  art  acquired  through  long  years  of  practice. 

There  are  few  crops  lees  exposed  to  accident  than  hemp.  Dry  weather 
might  parch  the  growing  plants,  but  with  the  rainy  season  as  regular 
as  the  tides,  this  risk  is  small  indeed.  The  dense  protecting  forest 
growth  shields  the  plant  from  hurricanes,  while  the  highlands  on  which 
it  grows  are  safe  from  inundation.  Fire  can  make  no  headway  among  the 
great  green  leaves  and  moiat  stems.  Locusts,  which  sometimes  devas- 
tate other  Philippine  crops,  will  not  touch  the  plant,  and  beetles  and 
other  insects  harm  it  but  little. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  Philippines  and  the  world-wide 
demand  for  the  product  justifies  a  somewhat  detailed  deecription  of  the 
more  important  districts  where  the  fiber  is  grown  and  made  ready  for 
market.  In  the  Province  of  Camarines  Sur  there  are  several  important 
hemp  regions,  the  products  of  which  are  shipped  from  the  capital,  Nueva 
Gaceres,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  province  on  the  Bicol  River. 
The  Mount  Iriga  district,  which  exports  annually  from  3,000,000  to 
3,500,000  kiloe,  has  been  studied  with  some  care,  but  there  are  other 
important  districts  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lagonoy  and  in  the  western  part  near  Pamplona. 
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Mount  Iriga,  around  the  lower  slopeB  of  which  the  "abaca  latea,"  or 
hemp  farms,  are  situated,  is  an  old  volcano  and  lies  about  midway  between 
the  volcanoes  Isarog  and  Mayon.  Of  less  elevation  than  the  others,  it 
rises  some  1,220  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  that  the  extensive  hemp  plantations  are  found, 
for  the  southern  slopes  have  a  strong,  shallow  soil  unsuited  to  the  grow- 
ing of  hemp.  Apparently  during  the  last  eruption  the  winds  blew  from 
the  south  and  all  the  finer  ashes  and  detritus  were  collected  on  the  north 
side,  much  as  snowdrifts  collect  on  the  lee  side  of  a  fence,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  the  soil  is  derived.  The  soil  is  rich  in  decayed  organic  matter, 
and  even  where  hemp  has  been  grown  for  forty  years  there  is  apparently 
no  diminution  of  the  original  fertility.  Protected  from  washings  of 
heavy  rains  by  the  thick  growth  of  hemp  and  by  the  always  rotting  mass 
of  dead  leaves  and  trunks  of  the  plant  from  which  the  fiber  has  been 
extracted,  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  virgin  fertility,  for  every- 
thing is  returned  to  the  soil  except  the  extracted  fiber. 

The  soil  possesses  excellent  drainage,  and  the  hardest  rains  readily 
percolate  through  on  account  of  its  loose,  mellow  nature.  The  color 
varies  from  a  purplish  red,  the  color  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, to  yellowish  brown  and  jet  black.  On  the  lower  slopeB  the  purplish 
red  predominates,  while  on  the  upper  heights  the  color  becomes  darker. 

Abaca  has  been  grown  in  this  district  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
present  prices  having  stimulated  the  development  of  the  industry,  new 
lands  higher  up  on  the  mountain  side  have  been  cleared  and  planted. 
The  hemp  produced  in  this  district  is  shipped  in  large,  loose  bales  on 
"barrotes" — long  narrow  boate — on  the  Bicol  River.  Two  of  these  barrotes 
are  lashed  together  by  means  of  bamboo,  poles  and  bejuco  or  rattan  and 
will  carry  a  considerable  load  of  loosely  bound  abaca  to  Nueva  Caceres. 
There  it  is  assorted  into  the  various  grades  by  skilled  workmen  in  large 
warehouses  and  rebaled  into  bundles  of  125  kilos  each.  From  this  city 
it  is  shipped  in  light-draft  steamers  to  Manila,  and  from  there  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  present,  as  has  been  stated,  Albay  is  the  greatest  hemp-producing 
province  in  the  Archipelago.  While  the  market  price  of  the  hemp  from 
this  district  does  not  equal  the  price  produced  in  Sorsogon  or  Leyte,  still 
it  is  sufficiently  high  to  render  its  cultivation  practically  the  only  in- 
dustry of  the  province,  and  other  crops  and  occupations  have  been  aban- 
doned for  this  more  profitable  fiber.  The  province  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing two  good  porta — Legaspi  and  Tabaco — and  from  these  points  large 
shipments  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  During  the  year  1900  the 
Province  of  Albay  shipped  30,382,812  kilos  of  hemp — more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  shipped  from  the  entire  Archipelago.  Large  quan- 
tities are  gathered  in  the  region  adjoining  Tabaco,  while  the  towns  of 
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Palangui,  Oas,  Ligao,  Guinobatan,  and  Camalig,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  province,  furnish  considerable  for  shipment. 

No  mention  of  the  soils  of  this  province  should  be  made  without  some 
reference  to  the  majestic  May6n  Volcano,  from  whose  ashes  and  dust 
nearly  all  of  the  soils  of  the  province  are  derived.  Situated  near  the 
seashore,  it  towers  2,415  meters  above  the  surrounding  country  and  is  a 
noted  landmark  to  those  navigating  the  adjacent  waters  of  this  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  Numerous  instances  of  damage  wrought  by  its  eruptions 
are  recorded  by  Spanish  observers,  and  even  since  the  American  occu- 
pation one  slight  eruption  has  occurred,  though  no  serious  damage 
followed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  soils  of  this  province  are  derived  from  the  Bame 
source,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  all  quite  similar,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Mount  Iriga  district,  already  described.  Volcanic 
soils  are  nearly  always  exceedingly  fertile,  and  those  of  this  province  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Very  little  heavy  clay  is  found,  but  all  varia- 
tions from  light  sandy  loams  to  heavy  sandy  loams  are  encountered.  The 
sand  in  the  soil  is  sharp  and  feels  like  bits  of  broken  glass.  In  a  region 
of  heavy  showers  at  frequent  intervals,  followed  by  hot  suns,  such  a 
soil  maintains  just  the  proper  heat  and  humidity,  not  only  for  the 
growing  abaci,  bnt  for  many  other  valuable  crops  as  well.  The  under- 
lying gravel  beds  insure  a  perfect  drainage,  while  the  loamy  nature 
of  the  surface  catches  and  retains  the  abundant  rainfall.  The  rapid 
decomposition,  under  tropical  conditions  of  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere, 
of  the  small  particles  of  sand  and  gravel,  constantly  sets  free  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  plant  food,  so  that  the  fertility  of  these  soils  is 
easily  accounted  for  and  will  continue  for  a  long  while. 

The  hemp  districts  of  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  not  unlike 
the  two  described,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  especially  in  southern  Luzon,  new 
sites  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  are  selected  on  the  slopes  where  the 
wild  plant  is  found  growing.  Almost  without  exception  the  abaca  selects 
for  its  habitat  the  slopes  of  mountains  and  hills  where  natural  condi- 
tions are  conducive  to  a  moist  and  cool  atmosphere.  In  preparing 
the  land  the  greater  part  of  the  original  forest  growth  is  removed,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  trees,  however,  being  left  for  shade  and  protection 
from  windstorms. 

Holes  are  dug  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  and  the  suckers  or  offshoots 
of  old  plants  are  set  out.  It  is  customary  to  plant  sweet  potatoes  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  the  land  from  washing  and  also  to  afford 
shade  to  the  tender  sprouts.  Sometimes  rice  and  even  cane  are  planted 
for  the  same  purposes.  Three  yeare  are  usually  required  for  the  plant 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  the  field  can  be  cut  over  every  few 
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months,  the  usual  custom  being  to  cut  the  ripe  plant  twice  a  year.  Only 
the  larger  stalks  are  taken  from  each  plant,  and  in  this  way  but  little 
injury  is  done  to  the  remaining  growths. 

But  little  cultivation  is  necessary  except  to  destroy  with  the  bolo  the 
dense  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  that  spring  np  every  few  weeks.  The 
trees  that  are  left  standing  in  the  abaci  fields  are  called  "good"  or  "bad" ; 
those  being  considered  "good"  which  will  allow  a  plant  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  growth  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  trunk,  and  those  "bad" 
on  which  the  abaca  does  not  thrive  within  a  radius  of  several  feet  of  the 
trunk.  In  many  localities  the  dapdap  (a  species  of  Tryhrina),  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Bicol  language,  is  considered  an  excellent  tree.  Usually 
a  tree  is  considered  good  when  it  has  small  leaves  that  soon  decay  on 
the  ground  and  do  not  form  a  mulch  thick  enough  to  injure  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  Any  leguminous  tree  would  be  classed  as  good,  for  it 
would  not  only  help  to  enrich  the  soil  by  adding  some  store  of  nitrogen, 
but  would  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  heavy  winds. 

Before  the  plants  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  cutting  and  extracting  the 
fiber,  the  fields  are  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  grass.  The  stalk  of  the  ripe 
plant  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  bolo  and  the  outer  leaves  or 
petioles  stripped  off.  The  trunk  of  the  plant  consists  of  leaf  stalks  which 
overlap  each  other  closely.  These  are  pulled  off  one  at  a  time,  and  from 
them  the  laborer  removes  the  outer  portion  of  the  sheath  which  con- 
tains the  valuable  fiber.  To  remove  this  outer  sheath  from  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  stalk  a  small  knife  is  used  to  split  the  stalk  at  the  base,  and 
then  it  readily  parts  along  its  entire  length,  and  the  fleshy  part  is  thrown 
away.  As  the  outer  sheath  containing  the  fiber  is  removed  it  is  care- 
fully straightened  out  until  the  entire  plant  has  been  treated.  After 
a  number  of  plants  have  been  subjected  to  this  process,  the  pile  is  ready 
to  have  the  fiber  removed.  This  should  be  done  at  once  or  the  strong 
juices  of  the  plant  will  discolor  the  fiber,  though  extraction  is  easier 
after  the  petioles  have  been  allowed  to  wither. 

The  fiber  is  removed  by  drawing  these  outer  sections  of  the  sheath 
under  a  knife.  Plantation  owners  make  every  effort  to  induce  the  natives 
to  use  knives  without  teeth  in  order  that  the  fiber  may  be  clean,  fine,  and 
white.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
to  use  a  toothed  knife.  Indeed,  the  last  report  on  this  industry  states 
that  the  serrated  knife  is  employed,  but  that  the  finest  quality  of  fiber 
is  obtained  by  pressing  a  toothless  blade  on  a  block  of  wood  and  drawing 
the  petioles  between  the  two  in  order  to  separate  the  pulp  and  juice  from 
the  fiber.  The  machine  for  extracting  the  fiber  is  a  crude  affair,  and  can 
be  transported  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  as  occasion  demands. 
The  knife  is  set  in  a  wooden  handle  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever  arrangement  operated  by  the  foot, 
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and  considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  petiole  while  passing 
under  the  knife. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  fiber  is  lost 
in  the  process  of  extraction.  From  this  refuse  a  fair  quality  of  paper 
may  be  manufactured.  By  drawing  the  cleansed  fiber  through  the  knife 
a  second  time  a  much  finer  and  whiter  quality  of  hemp  can  be  obtained, 
bnt  the  per  cent  of  loes  is  correspondingly  greater.  The  average  laborer 
working  sixteen  hours  per  week,  for  it  is  useless  to  expect  him  to  work 
every  day,  will  extract  from  20  to  40  kilos  of  fiber,  30  kilos  being  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  for  a  week's  work.  After  the  fiber  has  been  drawn 
through  the  knife  it  is  hung  on  bamboo  poles  or  strings  to  dry.  The 
work  of  harvesting  ib  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  year,  though  the 
work  of  drying  ie  necessarily  hindered  during  the  rainy  season.  At  the 
close  of  each  week  the  operator  collects  the  dried  hemp  into  a  loose  bundle 
and  transports  it  to  the  large  buyer. 

In  the  larger  cities  in  each  district  there  are  usually  warehouses  that 
purchase  and  repack  hemp  for  shipment  to  Manila.  In  these  experi- 
enced men  sort  the  fiber  into  three  or  four  grades  and  pack  it  into  bales 
of  uniform  weight  and  size.  Three  grades  are  recognized  and  the  fiber 
baled  accordingly  and  marked  with  some  letter  or  symbol.  In  addition 
to  these  grades  there  is  occasionally  a  fourth  or  superior  grade  recog- 
nized, composed  of  only  the  very  whitest  and  finest  hemp.  But  little 
of  this  quality  is  secured  in  the  large  amounts  that  reach  the  ware- 
houses. Aside  from  theBe  grades  the  natives  by  careful  selection  of  the 
plants  and  attention  to  extracting  the  fiber  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  very  fine  quality  which,  mixed  with  other  material,  finds  ready  sale  for 
weaving  into  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  so  highly  prized  by  the  natives. 

While  the  number  of  stations  recording  the  rainfall  and  temperature 
conditions  of  the  principal  abaca  districts  is  small,  still  there  are  some 
features  brough  out  by  these  records  that  deserve  mention.  The  climate 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  abaca  districts  is  not  characterized  by  a  pro- 
nounced wet  and  dry  season,  as  is  western  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Negros. 
In  these  dintricts  the  distinction  is  decidedly  marked,  for  from  three  to 
ten  times  as  much  rain  falls  during  the  wet  season  as  during  the  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  producing  the  greater  part  of  the 
abaca  exported  the  rainfall  of  one  period  of  the  year  nearly  equals  that 
of  the  other.  In  Albay  the  remark  is  frequently  made  that  the  rainy 
season  lasts  the  entire  year.  The  rainfall  exceeds  118  inches,  and  it  is 
rare  for  a  week  to  pass  without  a  heavy  shower. 

The  cultivating  of  the  soil  to  conserve  the  moisture  and  the  planting 
of  leguminous  crops  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  are 
matters  that  at  present  are  altogether  untried.  No  doubt  much  can  be 
done  by  proper  cultivation,  the  selection  of  those  varieties  of  plants  that 
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are  known  to  yield  a  fiber  of  superior  color,  strength,  and  length,  the 
pruning  of  necessary  suckers  so  as  to  allow  only  the  best  plants  to  come 
to  maturity,  more  careful  judgment  aa  to  the  best  time  to  cut  the  plant, 
and  greater  study  as  to  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  mature  more  plants 
that  need  careful  study  in  the  further  development  of  the  industry. 

The  question  of  extracting  the  fiber  is  an  important  one,  and  has 
received  considerable  attention  for  many  years.  Quite  a  number  of 
machines  have  been  invented  that  apparently  solved  the  problem,  but 
after  trial  tbey  have  all  been  abandoned  and  the  old  primitive  methods 
are  the  only  ones  employed  at  present.  These  methods,  however,  are 
so  crude,  so  slow,  and  involve  such  a  percentage  of  loss  that  it  will  indeed 
be  strange  that  when  American  brain,  brawn,  and  capital  become  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  some  bettor  way  will  not  be  discovered.  A  people 
that  invented  the  cotton  gin  and  the  numberless  other  appliances  for 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing  crops,  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  petioles  of 
the  abaca.  A  successful  machine  that  will  extract  in  good  condition  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  fiber  and  at  the  same  time  be  economical  in 
operation  would  more  than  double  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the 
Philippines  adapted  to  hemp  growing. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides 
that: 

All  articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
coming  directly  from  said  Islands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and  consumption 
therein,  shall  be  hereafter  exempt  from  any  export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

As  there  is  an  export  duty  of  75  cents  per  100  kilos  (about  $7.50  per 
ton)  on  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippines,  the  above  provision,  in 
effect,  waives  that  duty  on  hemp  coming  directly  to  the  United  States, 
and  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  of  importations  since  its  enactment. 

The  table,  herewith,  gives  the  exports  of  hemp  from  the  Islands  from 
the  date  of  American  occupation  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1902. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  table  simply  gives  the  totals  in  tons  and  values. 
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Table  0/  hemp  export*  from  1850  to  19M.  . 

Toiu  the  report  of  the  Manila  Clumber  of  Commerce.) 
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Chapter  IX. 

LAND  TITLES. 

[Revised  by  Judge  D.  R.  William* .] 
Spanish  grants — How  title  wag  acquired — "Composieifin" — Perfecting  title  to 
land — Lack  of  definite  system  of  survey — Land  Registration  Act — Court  of 
Registration — Register  of  deeds — Application  for  registration  of  titles — Incum- 
brance*— Fees  and  penalties — Public  lands,  how  acquired — Act  of  July  I, 
igoa — Si*e  of  homesteads. 

Immediately  after  the  acquisition  by  Spain  of  her  extensive  ultra- 
marine possessions  her  monarchs  set  about  the  task  of  peopling  those 
distant  regions  with  their  subjects.  To  accomplish  the  objects  they  had 
in  view  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  make  gratuitous  concessions 
of  lands  not  only  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  their  discovery  and  con- 
quest but  also  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  quit  their  native  land 
and  become  colonists  in  the  newly  discovered  world. 

Consequently  the  earliest  legislation  on  the  subject  shows  that  in  order 
to  settle  the  country,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  distribute 
land  among  the  settlers,  requiring  only  that  they  should  establish  their 
residences  thereon  and  utilize  the  land  by  cultivation  and  the  raising  of 
stock.  A  four  years'  compliance  with  these  conditions  gave  to  them  the 
right  of  ownership  in  the  property,  and  thereafter  it  was  absolutely  at 
their  disposal.  This  provision  of  law  dates  from  the  year  1513.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  period  lands  were  occupied  with- 
out what  is  termed  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies  "just  and  true  titles,"  and  the 
viceroys  and  presidentes  of  the  audiencias  were  authorized  as  early  as 
1578  to  fix  a  period,  whenever  they  saw  fit,  within  which  landholders 
should  present  their  titles  for  examination.  Those  who  held  under  good 
titles  and  instruments  or  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  "just  prescription" 
(justa  prescripcidn)  were  to  be  protected  in  their  possessions,  but  lands 
not  held  under  those  conditions  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Crown  in  order 
that  they  might  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  Sovereign's  will. 

That  the  abuses  which  the  law  just  referred  to  intended  to  correct  had 
originated  long  prior  to.  its  date  and  that  in  some  instances  land  had 
been  disposed  of  by  sale  instead  of  as  gratuities,  is  evidenced  by  a 
reference  to  sales  in  a  law  of  1531,  while  a  century  later,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  reference  is  made  to  lands  that  had  been  acquired 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessors  by  means  of  composition. 

The  word  "composition"  as  here  used  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 


Spanish  word  "eomposicion,"  which  had  a  technical  meaning  as  applied 
to  lands,  and  may  be  defined  ae  a  method  by  which  the  State  enabled 
an  individual  who  held  its  lands  without  legal  title  thereto  to  convert 
his  mere  possession  into  a  perfect  right  of  property  by  virtue  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  law.  Composition  was  made  in  the 
nature  of  a  compact  or  compromise  between  the  State  and  the  individual 
who  was  illegally  holding  lands  in  excess  of  those  to  which  he  was  legally 
entitled,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  compliance  with  the  law,  the  State  con- 
ferred on  him  a  good  title  to  the  lands  that  he  had  formerly  held  under 
a  mere  claim  of  title. 

In  1735  a  royal  cedula  was  promulgated  requiring  that  grants  of 
land  should  be  submitted  to  the  King  for  confirmation,  but  as  a  similar 
provision  appears  in  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  and  at  a  date  long  prior 
to  the  cedula  in  question,  it  would  seem  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 
either  confirmation  by  the  Crown  was  not  required  or  else  the  require- 
ment had  been  disregarded  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion and  prior  to  the  year  1735. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  comparatively  few  holders  of  real  estate 
in  the  Philippines  can  trace  their  titles  to  their  origin  in  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  this  remarkable  fact  exists  in  the  face  of  the  liberal 
provisions  made  by  that  Government  enabling  landholders  to  convert 
their  mere  rights  of  possession  into  legal  titles. 

Regulations  for  the  composition  of  State  lands,  approved  by  the  royal 
decree  of  June  25,  1880,  seem  to  have  produced  for  a  time  a  beneficial 
result  and  to  have  awakened  a  considerable  interest  in  the  subject  of 
acquiring  formal  titles  to  land.  UndeT  this  decree  a  gratuitous  title 
to  public  lands  was  issued  (1)  to  those  who  had  possessed  such  land 
without  interruption  for  ten  years  under  a  claim  of  title  in  good  faith; 
(2)  to  those  who  had  no  title  hut  who  had  possessed  the  ground  for 
twenty  years  and  had  cultivated  it  for  three  years  immediately  preceding 
application;  (3)  those  who  had  possessed  the  land  for  thirty  years  al- 
though without  cultivation. 

Under  this  order,  which  was  continued  in  force  with  minor  modifica- 
tions until  February  13,  1894,  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons 
perfected  their  title  to  public  lands.  Despite  the  liberal  spirit  which 
dictated  the  law,  however,  and  the  manifest  advantages  it  offered  to  the 
people,  it  failed  to  accomplish  in  any  large  sense  the  purpose  intended. 
This  was  due,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  Spanish  legislation,  not  to 
any  vice  in  the  law,  but  to  the  manner  of  its  application.  The  officers 
intrusted  with  giving  it  effect  instead  of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of 
claims  too  often  used  the  power  conferred  upon  them  to  further  their 
own  ends.  Persons  seeking  adjustment  of  their  claims  grew  tired  of 
the  endless  delays  and  extortions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
abandoned  further  efforts,  preferring  to  take  their  chances  as  simple 
squatters. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1894  there  were  throughout  the  Islands 
over  200,000  claims  where  proceedings  had  been  initiated  but  not  con- 
cluded. In  1894  a  final  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  the  occupants  of 
public  lands  the  urgency  of  applying  for  adjudication  of  their  claims. 
By  royal  decree  issued  in  February  of  that  year,  it  was  provided  as 
follows : 

Abt.  19.  Parties  in  possession  of  alienable  crown  lands  which  are  under  cultiva- 
tion and  who  have  not  obtained  nor  petitioned  for  adjustment  up  to  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  decree  in  the  Manila  Gazette  may  obtain  free  title  deeds  to  the 
property  by  means  of  "possessory  proceedings,"  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
civil  procedure  and  the  mortgage  law,  provided  they  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First.  To  hold  or  to  have  held  them  under  cultivation  without  any  interruption 
during  the  last  six  years. 

Second.  To  have  held  them  in  possession  uninterruptedly'  during  twelve  years, 
having  them  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the  "possessory  proceedings"  and 
during  the  three  years  preceding  thereto. 

Third.  To  have  held  them  in  possession  openly  and  without  interruption  during 
thirty  or  more  years,  although  the  laud  has  not  been  under  cultivation. 

Art.  21.  The  nonextendible  term  of  one  year  is  hereby  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  "possessory  proceedings,"  as  referred  to  in  articles  IS  and  20  hereof. 
At  the  expiration  of  said  year  the  right  of  cultivators  and  holders  thereof  in 
obtaining  a  free  title  deed  to  the  property  shall  become  extinct  and  full  title  to 
tbe  land  shall  revert  to  the  State  or  to  the  citizens  in  common. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  provisions  contained  in  the  above  order, 
that  with  the  expiration  of  one  year  title  to  public  lands  could  be  acquired 
only  through  purchase,  comparatively  few  persons,  either  of  those  having 
unfinished  claims  or  otherwise,  instituted  proceedings  to  perfect  their 
holdings. 

The  number  of  titles  issued  under  these  different  orders  can  not  now 
be  ascertained  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  records  of  the 
Forestry  Office  in  1897.  The  royal  decree  mentioned  (1894)  made  full 
provision  concerning  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  and  constituted  the  "public- 
land  law"  of  the  Islands  upon  American  occupation. 

In  1889  the  registration  system  known  as  "La  Ley  Hipotecaria" 
(mortgage  law)  was  extended  to  the  Philippines.  This  law  furnishes 
a  complete  scheme  for  the  recording  of  ownership  to  property.  Its  vir- 
tue, however,  lies  more  in  theory  than  in  practice,  its  provisions  being 
too  detailed  and  involved  to  be  readily  understood  or  availed  of  by  a 
people  notably  lacking  in  initiative.  Under  this  law  a  register  of  deeds 
was  provided  for  each  province,  while  a  registration  book  was  opened 
for  each  municipality  within  the  province.  Certain  pages  and  a  sep- 
arate number  were  allotted  to  each  estate  appearing  in  the  register,  and 
thereafter  every  document  referring  to  the  estate,  whatever  its  nature,  was 
entered  in  the  one  book  and  under  the  one  heading.  Every  document 
presented  for  registration  was  required  to  contain  numerous  circum- 
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stances  as  a  condition  for  record,  it  being  provided  that  the  registra- 
tion of  any  instrument  lacking  these  circumstances  not  only  subjected 
the  registrar  to  damages  but  nullified  the  inscription.  The  registers 
were  required  to  determine  both  the  legality  of  the  instrument  and  the 
capacity  of  the  parties  thereto.  It  was  provided  further  that  no  instru- 
ment transferring  or  encumbering  property  could  be  registered  unless 
the  rights  of  the  party  seeking  to  convey  the  interest  were  properly  re- 
corded, or  if  such  interest  appeared  in  the  name  of  another  person. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  as  to  property  actually  recorded  the 
registration  books  furnished  a  complete  abstract,  and  a  person  could  feel 
reasonably  certain  as  to  who  was  the  owner.  The  difficulty,  however,  lay 
in.  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  holdings  were  not  of  record  while  tie 
law  forbade  the  registration  of  instruments  dealing  with  such  property 
until  they  did  appear  of  record. 

To  remedy  this  somewhat  anomalous  condition  the  law  provided  what 
was  known  as  "possessory  information  proceedings,"  by  which  any  per- 
son who  lacked  a  record  title  of  ownership,  no  matter  at  what  period  the 
acquisition  took  place,  was  permitted  to  record  his  instrument  upon 
proving  possession.  This  was  done  after  a  full  series  of  notices  and 
proofs  and  with  the  intervention  of  the  State  through  the  department 
of  public  prosecution.  These  "entries  of  possession"  could  be  converted 
into  records  of  ownership  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  a  public  proc- 
lamation of  such  intended  conversion  being  first  had  and  there  being  no 
record  that  the  prescription  had  been  interrupted.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  titles  were  recorded  under  this  provision,  though  many  who 
might  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proceeding  neglected  to  do  so. 

This  comparative  failure  of  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  various 
liberal  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Spanish  Government  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  conversion  of  titles  of  occupation  into  titles  of  record,  was  due 
in  a  measure,  as  already  indicated,  to  the  manner  in  which  such  laws 
were  administered.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  necessity 
for  such  action  was  not  immediately  apparent  to  the  majority  of  land 
holders.  Owing  to  the  large  excess  of  the  public  domain  over  lands 
reduced  to  private  ownership  proceedings  were  seldom  if  ever  taken  to 
evict  occupants  of  public  lands.  As  their  right  of  possession  was  usually 
conceded  by  their  neighbors,  deficiency  in  their  titles  caused  them  very 
little  concern.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  people  is  to  postpone  action 
in  every  matter  when  such  action  is  not  imperative. 

Under  the  Spanish  system  an  individual  who  desired  to  take  up  a 
piece  of  government  land  could  do  bo  in  any  form  that  suited  him.  There 
were  at  different  times  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that  he 
might  acquire  by  purchase,  at  one  period  it  being  as  much  as  2,500  hec- 
tares, or  6,175  acres,  but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  form  of  the 
tract.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  lands  were  surveyed  in  every 
imaginable  form,  and  without  any  view  to  a  system  of  connected  sur- 
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veys  that  would  enable  them  to  be  easily  identified  on  a  general  map. 
Some  maps  of  surveyed  lands  were  filed  in  the  proper  offices  at  Manila, 
while  mapB  of  other  lands  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  provincial  records, 
so  that  in  no  one  office  in  the  Archipelago  could  be  found  the  necessary 
data  for  the  construction  of  a  map  showing  the  condition  of  existing 
surveys,  and,  of  necessity,  the  unsurveyed  land  of  the  public  domain. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  haphazard  system  of  sur- 
veys pursued  and  the  imperfect  registration  of  titles,  a  large  portion 
of  the  lanfl  records  which  did  exist  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
during  the  revolution  against  Spain  and  the  subsequent  uprising  against 
American  authority.  In  the  city  of  Manila  the  records  have  been  pre- 
served in  fairly  complete  form,  but  in  the  provinces  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion exists  in  this  regard.  The  matter  of  devising  some  scheme,  there- 
fore, by  which  this  paucity  of  record  titles  could  be  overcome,  and  which 
would  enable  purchasers  and  others  to  establish  indisputable  rights  to 
particular  tracts  of  land,  early  received  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

Aftet  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  the  Commission  adopted,  on 
November  6, 1902,  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication 
and  registration  of  titles  to  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  This  law 
became  effective  on  February  1,  1903,  and  is  known  as  the  Land  Regis- 
tration Act.  A  brief  description  of  this  law  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  prospective  investors  in  the  Islands  ae  well  as  to  thoBe  having  in 
mind  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  these  distant  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  act  is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  "Torrens  land  system,"  now 
generally  applied  throughout  the  Australian  commonwealth,  which 
has  been  adopted  with  marked  success  in  several  of  the  States  of  our 
Union.  The  act  adopted  by  the  Commission  is  modeled  after  that  now 
in  force  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  pivotal  point  of  the  new  system  of  registration,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  system  heretofore  in  use  and  from  those  pre- 
vailing generally  throughout  the  United  States,  is  that  the  "title"  to  the 
land  is  registered  and  not  simply  the  evidences  of  title.  In  other  words 
instead  of  a  registration  of  instruments,  the  existence  of  which  can  be 
ascertained  only  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  there  is  substituted  a 
registration  of  title,  thiB  title  being  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and 
evidenced  by  a  certificate  which  shows  upon  its  face  at  all  times  the 
exact  status  of  the  property. 

The  machinery  provided  is  comparatively  aimple.  There  is  created 
a  Court  of  Land  Registration  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  applications  for  registration  of  land  under  the  act,  with  power  to 
hear  and  determine  all  questions  arising  upon  said  applications,  its 
decisions,  however,  being  subject  to  appeal  to  the  appellate  court  The 
act  as  drawn  provides  for  one  judge  and  an  assistant  judge,  power  being 
conferred  upon  the  Civil  Governor  to  name  additional  associate  judges  ae 


circumstances  may  require.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Civil  Governor  of  one  or  more  examiners  of  titles  in  each  of  the 
fifteen  judicial  districts  into  which  the  Archipelago  is  divided.  Regis- 
ters of  deeds  are  provided  for  every  province,  who,  after  any  land  has  been 
registered  within  their  respective  provinces,  have  the  same  authority  as 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  to  make  all  memoranda 
affecting  the  title  of  such  land. 

The  proceedings  upon  applications  for  registration  are  proceedings 
in  rem  against  the  land,  and  the  decrees  of  the  court  operate  directly  on 
the  land  and  vest  and  establish  title  thereto. 

Applications  for  registration  may  be  made  by  all  persons  legally  com- 
petent, it  being  provided,  however,  that  the  entire  interest  in  the  land 
must  be  represented  upon  the  application.  The  application  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  some  person  duly 
authorized  in  his  behalf.  It  must  contain  a  full  description  of  the  land, 
its  assessed  value,  a  statement  of  any  existing  encumbrances,  under  what 
title  acquired,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied;  if  occupied,  the1  names 
and  addresses  of  the  occupants  together  with  statement  of  names  and 
addresses  of  all  adjoining  property  owners.  The  applicant  must  file 
with  his  application  a  plan  of  the  land  and  all  original  muniments  of 
title  within  his  control  evidencing  his  claim.  It  is  required  that  the  plan 
be  made  from  a  ground  survey  and  must  be  signed  and  dated  by  the 
surveyor;  it  must  contain  all  data  necessary  to  an  exact  location  of  the 
property,  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the  completeness  of  the  plan. 

The  owner  of  the  land  having  applied  in  proper  form  for  the  registra- 
tion of  his  property,  the  application,  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers,  are  referred  to  an  examiner  of  titles  for  the  district  where  the 
land  is  situated.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  examiner  to  search  the  records 
and  investigate  all  the  facts  in  the  application  or  otherwise  brought  to 
bis  attention  and  file  in  the  case  a  report  thereon,  concluding  with  a 
certificate  of  his  opinion  upon  the  title.  If  the  report  of  the  examiner  is 
favorable,  or  in  any  event  if  the  applicant  elects  to  proceed  with  the  case, 
notice  is  served  upon  all  parties  interested  to  appear  on  or  before  a  cer- 
tain date  (not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  sixty  days),  to  show 
cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  title  should  not  be  issued  as  prayed  for  in 
the  application. 

Service  of  notice  is  had  by  publication  in  two  newspapers,  one  printed 
in  English  and  one  in  Spanish,  by  posting  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  upon  each  parcel  of  land  included  in  the  application,  and 
by  mailing  a  copy  of  such  notice,  by  registered  mail,  to  every  person 
named  in  the  application  as  occupant,  adjoining  owner,  or  incumbrancer, 
and  to  such  others  as  may  from  the  report  of  the  examiner  of  titles  ap- 
pear to  have  an  adverse  interest  in  the  land. 

The  notice  runs  to  all  persons  named  in  the  application,  "and  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern."    Any  person  claiming  an  interest,  whether  named 
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in  the  notice  or  not,  may  appear  and  file  an  answer  on  or  before  the  return 
day  or  within  such  further  time  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court.  The 
answer  shall  state  all  the  objections  to  the  application  and  shall  set  forth 
the  interest  claimed  by  the  party  filing  the  same.  If  no  person  appears 
and  answers  within  the  time  allowed,  the  court  may  at  once,  upon  motion 
of  the  applicant,  no  reason  to  the  contrary  appearing,  order  a  general 
default  to  be  recorded  and  the  application  to  be  taken  as  confessed.  By 
the  description  in  the  notice  "to  all  whom  it  may  concern,"  all  the  world 
are  made  parties  defendant  and  are  concluded  by  the  default  and  order. 
After  Buch  default  and  order  the  court  may  enter  a  decree  confirming 
the  title  of  the  applicant  and  ordering  registration  of  the  same.  The 
court  is  not  bound  by  the  report  of  the  examiner  of  titles,  but  may 
require  other  and  further  proof. 

The  law  contains  full  provision  as  to  the  procedure  in  case  the  appli- 
cation is  contested.  Every  decree  of  registration  binds  the  land  and 
quiets  title  thereto  and  is  conclusive  upon  and  against  all  persons,  includ- 
ing the  Government  and  all  its  branches. 

If  a  decree  of  registration  is  obtained  by  fraud  the  aggrieved  party 
may  file  petition  for  review  within  one  year  after  the  entry  of  decree, 
provided  no  innocent  purchaser  has  acquired  an  interest.  If  there  is 
any  such  purchaser  the  decree  can  not  be  opened  but  remains  in  full 
force  and  effect  forever,  the  person  aggrieved  being  relegated  to  his 
action  for  damages  againBt  the  person  perpetrating  the  fraud. 

The  decree  of  the  court  contains  a  description  of  the  land  as  finally 
determined  by  the  court,  with  a  statement,  in  their  relative  priority,  of 
all  particular  estates,  mortgages,  easements,  liens,  attachments,  and  other 
incumbrances,  if  any,  to  which  the  land  is  subject,  A  certified  copy  of 
this  decree  is  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  register  of  deeds  for 
the  province  where  the  land  lies,  who  transcribes  same  in  a  book  called 
the  "Registration  Book,"  in  which  a  leaf  or  leaves  in  consecutive  order 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  each  title.  ThiB  entry  becomes  the  original 
certificate  of  title  and  is  signed  by  the  register  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  court.  The  certificates  are  numbered  consecutively  beginning 
with  number  one.  The  register  of  deeds  in  each  case  makes  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  original  certificate,  marking  it  "Owner's  duplicate  cer- 
tificate," which  in  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Thereafter,  when 
any  transaction  is  had  affecting  the  land,  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate 
must  be  presented  to  the  register  of  deeds,  together  with  the  instrument 
affecting  the  title.  The  register  enters  upon  the  original  certificate  of 
title,  and  also  upon  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate,  a  memorandum  of 
the  encumbrance,  the  time  of  filing,  and  the  file  number  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  signs  the  memorandum. 

The  act  of  registration  is  the  operative  act  to  affect  the  land,  no  deal- 
ing therewith  being  effective  even  as  between  the  parties  to  the  contract 
until  a  proper  note  is  made  in  the  registration  book  and  upon  the  cer- 
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tificate  of  title.  It  follows  as  a  consequence  that  no  title  can  be 
acquired  by  prescription  or  adverse  possession  ae  against  the  owners  of 
registered  land.  The  original  certificate  in  the  registration  book  and 
the  duplicate  held  by  the  owner  furnish  at  all  times  a  complete  abstract 
of  the  title.  In  case  of  sale  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  is  surren- 
dered and  dcnceled  and  a  new  certificate  entered  in  the  registration  book 
and  duplicate  issued  to  the  grantee. 

The  Registration  Act  contains  full  and  explicit  provisions  governing 
the  action  of  registrars  and  of  interested  parties  in  the  matter  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  attachments,  trusts,  probate,  and  other  transactions  affect- 
ing ■  property  interests.  Dealings  with  registered  land  are  rendered  as 
simple  and  as  secure  as  ordinary  dealings  with  personal  property,  while 
the  services  of  an  abstract  company  or  a  lawyer  are  not  necessary  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

TitleB  to  lands  registered  by  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  Upon  the  original  registration,  and  also 
upon  the  entry  of  a  certificate  showing  title  as  registered  owners  in  heirs 
or  devisees,  there  is  paid  to  the  register  of  deeds  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  assessment 
for  municipal  taxation,  as  an  assurance  fund.  Any  person  who  without 
negligence  on  his  part  sustains  loss  or  damage  through  any  omission, 
mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds  or  of  any  exam- 
iner of  titles  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  any  person  who  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  any 
land  or  any  interest  in  land  without  negligence  on  his  part,  through  the 
bringing  of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  recovery 
of  damages,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assurance  fund. 

The  system  furnishes,  therefore,  a  guaranteed  title  which  can  be  easily 
and  infallibly  ascertained.  It  insures  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in 
all  dealings  with  land,  thus  encouraging  the  purchase  and  sale  of  prop- 
erty. It  Tenders  real  estate  a  safe  mortgage  security,  making  loans  easy 
and  reducing  rates  of  interest. 

Exclusive  of  the  cost  of  survey  and  the  fee  paid  to  the  assurance  fund, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  expense  of  registration  should  not  exceed 
$80.  Few  conveyances  of  title  can  be  made  under  the  old  system  for 
less  than  this  sum,  while  the  saving  in  all  future  dealings  with  the  prop- 
erty will  be  such  as  to  render  the  registration  of  title  a  profitable  invest- 
ment 

The  registration  of  titles  under  the  new  act  is  left  optional  with  land- 
owners, the  old  system  of  registration  being  continued  as  to  lands  not 
brought  under  its  provisions.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  new  system  oveT  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  will  early  recommend  themselves  to  property  owners.    In  the 
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meantime,  however,  it  famishes  an  adequate  measure  of  relief  to  all  per- 
sons buying  lands,  as  it  is  within  their  power  to  insist,  as  a  condition 
of  purchase,  that  the  lands  be  first  registered  under  the  Land  Registra- 
tion Act;  in  fact  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  titles  ih  the  Islands 
will  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  new  system  by  making  registration  there- 
under imperative  on  the  part  of  all  those  seeking  to  negotiate  or  encum- 
ber their  properties. 

Registration  under  the  act  has  been  made  compulsory  as  to  all  per- 
sona claiming  lands  within  military  or  civil  reservations.  This  require- 
ment was  rendered  necessary  to  enable  the  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
true  owners  in  negotiating  for  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  property 
within  such  reservations.  ,  It  is  also  provided  by  the  act  that  whenever 
public  lands  in  the  Islands  are  sold  the  same  shall  be  brought  forthwith 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  and  shall  become  registered  land.  Inas- 
much as  over  60  per  cent  of  the  lands  of  the  Islands  are  estimated  to 
belong  to  the  Government,  a  large  field  of  usefulness  is  at  once  opened 
for  the  application  of  the  new  system. 

The  difficult  problem  confronting  ^e  Government,  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  public  Burveys  and  records,  ia  to  determine  definitely 
what  are  public  lands  and  what  are  private  lands  or  lands  subject  to 
private  equities.  It  would  seem  necessary,  before  there  can  be  any  regu- 
lar or  permanent  survey  of  public  lands  in  the  Islands  and  a  placing 
of  same  upon  the  market,  that  all  questions  involving  private  claims 
should  be  determined.  To  do  this  and  to  effectually  segregate  Govern- 
ment land  from  that  of  private  ownership,  would  require  that  the  regis- 
tration of  title  under  the  Land  Registration  Act  be  made  compulsory  and 
that  all  land  not  so  registered  within  a  prescribed  period  be  declared 
public  lands.    Such  action  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

Legislation  governing  the  sale,  lease,  and  other  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  Islands,  as  also  the  settlement  of  the  large  number  of  im- 
perfect claims  initiated  during  the  Spanish  rule,  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Commission  (August,  1903).  As  to  the  latter  class  of  claims 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ia  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  and  to  prescribe  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  title  to  public  lands  in  said  Islands,  who, 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  had  fulfilled 
all  or  some  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  acquisition  of  legal  title  thereto  yet  failed  to  secure  con- 
veyance of  title;  and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  pHtents, 
without  compensation,  to  any  native  of  said  Islands,  conveying  title  to  any  tract 
of  land  not  more  than  sixteen  hectares  in  extent  which  were  public  lands  and  had 
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been  actually  occupied  by  such  native  or  bis  ancestors  prior  to  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

It  is  bow  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Land  Registration  to  hear  and  determine  the  first  class  of 
claims  referred  to  above,  i.  e.,  claims  initiated  under  Spanish  law  but 
not  completed.  As  there  are  a  vast  number  of  these  claims  outstanding, 
another  large  field  will  thus  be  opened  to  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Registration  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  cited  above,  as  to  public  lands, 
are  as  follows. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  its  agri- 
cultural character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  tim- 
ber or  mineral  lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have 
the  force  of  law  until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  when 
approved  by  the  President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  session  thereof,  and,  unless  disapproved  or 
amended  by  Congress  at  said  session,  Ifey  shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single 
homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares  in  extent. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide 
for  the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  other 
citizens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain,  other  than 
timber  and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said  Islands  as  it  may  deem 
wine,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person  and  for  the  sale  and  convey- 
ance of  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  to  any  corporation 
or  association  of  persons :  Provided,  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether 
the  purchase  price  be  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  actual  and  continued  occupancy,  improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the  prem- 
ises sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  during  which  time  the  purchaser 
or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber  said  land  or  the  title  thereto;  but  such 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  rights  and  title  of  inheritance  under 
the  laws  for  the  estates  of  decedents. 

Sec.  IS.  That  in  granting  or  selling  any  part  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be  given  to 
actual  occupants  and  settlers;  and  such  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the 
actual  possession  or  occupancy  of  any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  not  be 
sold  by  said  Government  to  any  other  person  without  the  consent  thereto  of  said 
prior  occupant  or  settler  first  had  and  obtained:  Provided,  That  the  prior  right 
hereby  secured  to  an  occupant  of  land,  who  can  show  no  other  proof  of  title 
than  possession,  shall  not  apply  to  more  than  sixteen  hectares  in  any  one  tract. 

The  provision  of  the  above  act  of  Congress  which  restricts  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  corporations  to  1,024  hectares  (2,500  acres)  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  those  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
Islands.    It  is  asserted  that  in  a  country  where  facilities  for  tranapor- 
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tfition  nmrt  be  created,  where  laborers  are  scarce  and  inefficient,  and 
where  returns  are  necesBarily  delayed,  a  tract  of  2,500  acres  will  not 
justify  the  outlay  necessary  to  create  a  plant  large  enough  for  successful 
work.  This  yiew  is  held  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  and,  apparently, 
by  all  those  familiar  with  local  conditions.  With  61,000,000  acres  of 
public  land  and  a  scarcity  of  labor,  the  fear  of  undue  exploitation  of 
the  Islands  entertained  by  some  people  in  the  States  would  seem  to  be 
unfounded. 
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Chapter  X. 


FAUNA. 

[Revised  by  Chulea  B.  Banks.] 
Philippines  rich  in  birds  but  pour  in  mammals — Bomean  character  of  the  mam- 
mals— Sea  mammala— Horses — Wild  hogs — Deer  are  abundant — Sheep  and 
goats — Dairies  needed — The  carabao — The  trmarau  of  Mindoro — Description 
of  a  timarau  hunt— Absence  of  elephants — Rats — Squirrels — Fruit  bats — But 
one  species  of  monkey — Birds  of  the  Philippines — Bird  fauna  of  LuiSn,  Min- 
danao, other  islands — Regions  yet  unciplored— Sunbirds  —  Mound  building 
birdu — Shore  birds — Ducks — Edible  bird's  nests — Reptiles — Pythons— Liz- 
ards —  Crocodiles  —  Turtles  —  Pishes  —  Methods  of  Ashing — Shells — Pearl 
oysters — Insects  and  other  Arthropoda. 

Although  the  zoology  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied  than  have  their  botany  and  geology,  still  the  work  may  be 
said  to  have  only  fairly  begun,  even  in  the  case  of  those  groups  of  ani- 
mals which  have  been  most  carefully  investigated.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Philippines  are  characterized  by  a  scarcity  of  mammals, 
by  a  rich  bird  fauna,  which  includes  a  very  high  percentage  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  group,  and  by  the  enormous  abundance  and  great  variety 
of  the  land  molhisca,  the  Arachinda  and  insecta. 

The  distribution  of  the  mammals  and  birds  within  the  limits  of  the 
Archipelago  is  an  interesting  study,  which  has  already  thrown  much  light 
on  the  probably  past  geological  history  of  the  group.  In  general  it 
may  be  etated  that  the  Philippines  politically  speaking  and  the  Phil- 
ippines zoologically  considered  are  not  identical  areas,  for  Balabac,  Pala- 
wan, and  the  Calamianes  Islands  are  strongly  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  Bornean  forms  which  are  absent  from  the  remaining 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Although  the  Philippines  are  commonly 
held  to  form  an  eastern  extension  of  the  Indo-Malayan  subregion,  it  is  a 
fact  that  at  least  among  the  birds  and  mammals  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  specialization  in  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Balabac,  Paragua, 
Calamianes  Group.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  short  article  to  enter  upon 
a  detailed  description  of  the  fauna  of  the  Philippines,  but  rather  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  forms  that  are  to 
be  found  therein. 

As  stated,  the  Islands  are  very  poor  in  mammals,  and  this  fact  is  the 
more  surprising  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  Island  of  Borneo, 
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which  iB  rich  in  mammals.  They  are  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  a 
large  and  diversified  mammalian  fauna,  and  the  only  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  scarcity  of  forms  is  to  Buppose  either  that  they  have  never  been 
connected  with  Borneo  and  the  Asiatic  continent  or  that,  if  at  one  time 
connected,  they  have  since  been  subjected  to  such  subsidence  as  to  de- 
stroy the  greater  part  of  their  mammalian  fauna. 

There  has  been,  however,  apparently  a  comparatively  recent  connec- 
tion of  short  duration  between  the  Calamianes,  Paragua,  Balabac,  and 
Borneo.  This  would  account  for  the  strong  Bornetfn  character  so  plainly 
noted  in  the  mammals  of  these  islands. 

There  are  no  marsupials  in  the  group.  The  edentate,  or  toothless, 
mammals,  are  represented  by  the  pangalin,  which  is  abundant  in  Par- 
agua and  the  Calamianes.  This  curious  animal,  known  to  the  natives 
as  balington,  has  its  whole  dorsal  region  protected  by  thick  scales,  and 
when  molested  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball.  It  feeds  at  night,  living  largely 
on  ants,  which  it  licks  up  with  its  long,  protrusible,  sticky  tongue. 

In  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago  are  found  the  dolphin,  the  cacholet, 
,  from  which  spermaceti  iB  obtained,  whales,  and,  finally,  the  dugong,  or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  the  woman  fish.  This  animal  iB  herbivorous,  its 
flesh  is  edible  and  not  unlike  beef,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may  have 
contributed  to  the  myth  of  the  mermaid.  Beads  are  made  by  the  natives 
from  its  tusks,  and  it  is  said  that  this  animal  iB  constantly  growing 
scarcer  in  these  waters. 

The  horses  which  are  found  in  the  Philippines  were  imported  from 
Mexico,  China,  or  Borneo.  They  are  of  small  size,  but  well  formed  and 
hardy.  But  little  care  has  been  exercised  in  breeding,  and  they  might 
doubtless  be  greatly  improved.  Neither  American,  Australian,  or  Euro- 
pean horses  have  thus  far  flourished  in  the  Islands,  though  a  cross  be- 
tween imported  and  the  native  horses  ought  to  produce  a  result  that 
would  be  a  decided  improvement.  Many  hundreds  of  horses  used  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  the  cavalry  have  died  of  surra. 

Wild  hogs  of  at  least  two  species  are  found.  On  some  of  the  islands, 
notably  Tawi-Tawi,  they  are  very  numerous  and  often  cause  the  natives 
considerable  trouble  and  loss  by  destroying  their  crops  at  night.  They 
are  much  hunted,  both  on  this  account  and  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh. 
which  1b  excellent.  The  boars  sometimes  attain  an  immense  size,  and 
hunting  them  is  attended  with  no  little  danger.  In  Tawi-Tawi,  during 
the  season  when  the  dureian  tree  ripens  its  fruit,  the  wild  hogs  become 
so  fat  that  the  natives  insist  that  they  die  of  heat  when  hard  pressed  by 
dogs.  The  bobiBUssa  of  C&ebes,  or  the  horned  hog,  whose  tusks  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  12  inches,  has  been  said  to  occur  in  Mindanao, 
but  the  statement  lacks  confirmation.  Domestic  hogs  of  black  color  are 
to  be  found  in  numbers  in  every  native  village,  and  they  cross  more  or 
leas  freely  with  the  wild  species.  Few  white  men  who  have  observed 
these  animals  acting  as  scavengers  care  to  eat  their  flesh. 
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Deer  are  extremely  abundant  in  many  parte  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
their  flesh,  like  that  of  the  wild  hog,  forms  an  important  article  of  food 
for  the  natives,  while  their  skins  and  horns  are  put  to  various  practical 
uses.  In  J0I6  there  is  a  beautiful  axis  deer  which  has  almost  certainly 
been  introduced  by  man.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  species  occurs  on  the 
Island  of  Tawi  Tawi.  In  Basilan,  Mindanao,  Leyte,  Samar,  Luz6n,  Min- 
doro,  and  the  Calamianes  there  are  deer  of  red  or  brown  colors,  without 
spots  when  grown.  The  exact  number  of  species  and  their  respective 
ranges  have  never  been  exactly  determined.  In  Masbate,  Panay,  Gui- 
maras,  and  Negros  there  is  a  beautiful  dark-colored  deer  marked  through- 
out life  with  buff  spots.  ....• 

Sheep  and  goats  have  been  imported  from  China  and'  Mexico,  and 
while  the  latter  have  done  well  the  forfaier'.iia,ve  not  flourished,  but  it  is 
reported  that  experiments  made  with  them'iii  the  highlands' of  Benguet 
have  given  good  results,  though  the  Tropics  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
good  wool  country  nor  is  the  native  demand  great. 

Humped  cattle  are  raised  on  most  of  the  Islands,  notably  in  Masbate, 
the  Calamianes,  and  on  some  of  the  small  islands  north  of  Luz6n. 
They  are  raised  for  their  flesh,  hide,  and  horns,  and  but  little  attention 
is  given  to  their  milk-giving  capacity.  Australian  cattle  have  been 
brought  to  the  Islands  from  time  to  time,  but  have  suffered  from  disease. 
The  establishment  of  good  modern  dairies  within  easy  reach  of  Manila 
and  other  large  cities  would  seem  to  be  a  practical  and  remunerative 
enterprise.  At  present  cow's  milk  is  difficult  to  obtain,  while  cream, 
fresh  butter,  and  pressed  cheese  come  from  Australia. 

The  most  important  domesticated  animal  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
water  buffalo  or  carabao.  It  is  found  wild  in  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Masbate, 
Negros,  and  Mindanao  and  probably  in  other  islands  of  the  group,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  wild  herds  have  originated  from  domesticated 
animals  which  escaped  after  being  imported  into  the  Islands.  It  is  said 
that  Mindoro  herds  sometimes  number  as  many  as  200.  Although  bul- 
locks are  sometimes  used  as  draft  animals,  the  carabao  is  par  excellence 
the  beast  of  burden  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  strong  but  sluggish 
in  their  movements,  and  can  not  long  endure  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun  when  at  work.  If  forced  to  continue  their  work  they  are  liable  to 
lie  down  in  the  first  puddle  or  stream  and  refuse  to  get  up.  If  pushed 
too  hard  they  die  of  the  heat,  and  in  emergency  water  should  be  poured 
over  their  heads  and  along  their  backs  from  time  to  time.  If  left  to 
themselves  they  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  mud  bath. 

They  are  wonderful  swimmers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  10  miles 
of  open  sea.  When  feeding  in  the  water,  they  frequently  submerge  their 
beads  for  some  time  in  order  to  get  at  the  roots  of  water  plants.  It 
seems  impossible  to  mire  them,  and  on  this  account  they  are  extremely 
useful  during  the  rainy  season.  They  breed  freely,  but  are  often  swept 
off  in  great  numbers  by  epidemics,  like  that  of  the  rinderpest,  which 
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it  is  estimated  has  coat  the  lives  of  90  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  the 
Islands  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  They  are  often  cared'for  and 
driven  by  small  children,  who  clamber  up  their  hind  quarters  to  their 
backs,  supporting  themselves  meanwhile  by  hanging  .on  to  their  tails. 
In  spite  of  their  apparent  gentleness  they  have  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  their  owners,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  more  remote  towns  they 
sometimes  display  a  violent  dislike  for  white  men,  occasionally  stam- 
peding at  the  mere  smell  of  one.    Their  flesh  is  tough,  stringy,  and  rather 


Hunting  wild  buffalo  is  much  more  exciting  and  dangerous  than  is  usu- 
ally thought.  When  wounded  they  charge  viciously,  and  if  they  once  suc- 
ceed in  getting  into  close  quarters  it  is  all  up  with  the  hunter.  They  have 
been  known  to  kill  men  after  being  Bhot  through  the  heart.  In  hunt- 
ing them  the  natives  sometimes  employ  tame  buffalo  as  decoys  at 
night.  The  tame  animals  feed  along,  slowly  approaching  the  wild  one  up 
the  wind,  and  the  hunter  creeps  along  in  his  shadow.  When  close  along- 
side he  Blips  around  and  attempts  to  hamstring  the  buffalo  with  two  blows 
of  his  bolo.  If  he  fails  his  carelessness  is  apt  to  cost  him  his  life.  In  the 
Calamianes  Islands,  long  fences  are  sometimes  constructed,  gradually 
running  together  and  leading  into  a  pen,  and  drives  are  held  which  some- 
times result  in  the  capture  of  a  number  of  animals.  The  younger  ones 
are  readily  domesticated. 

Without  doubt  the  most  interesting  mammal  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
small  island  buffalo,  called  by  the  natives  timarau,  peculiar  to  the  Island 
of  Mindoro.  In  color  it  resembles  the  water  buffalo,  but  is  much  smaller. 
Its  short,  strong,  and  sharply  pointed  horns  run  almost  directly  back- 
ward, somewhat  like  those  of  an  antelope.  Unlike  the  carabao,  it  never 
bathes  in  the  water  or  wallows  in  the  mod.  It  sleeps  during  the  day,  hid- 
den awiy  in  the  dense  jungle.  At  night  it  comes  forth  to  feed,  and  some 
time  before  morning  it  visits  a  neighboring  water  course  in  order  to 
drink.  Hunting  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  but  recently  that  a  few  specimens  have  been  obtained  for  scien- 
tific investigation. 

The  timarau  is  shorWegged,  and  in  going  through  the  forests  it  puts 
its  nose  close  to  the  ground  and  burrows  under  the  creepers  and  dense 
vegetation  which  slip  along  its  horns  and  back  and  snap  down  behind 
it,  leaving  no  passageway  at  all.  In  following  such  a  trail  the  hunter 
is  frequently  compelled  to  work  his  way  along  flat  on  his  belly,  and  at 
the  best  will  frequently  have  to  go  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  on  all 
focre. 

The  timarau's  sense  of  hearing  and  smell  are  exceptionally  acute,  and 
the  snapping  of  a  dry  twig  or  a  puff  of  wind  in  the  wrong  direction  often 
makes  half  a  day  of  work  useless.  When  the  animal  has  once  been  alarmed 
the  hunter  may  as  well  abandon  the  trail,  for  the  timarau  will  often 
run  10  miles  without  stopping,  tearing  its  way  through  the  forest,  and 
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exhibiting  an  amount  of  strength  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 

Before  lying  down  to  sleep  the  timarau  usually  turns  about  and  faces 
its  own  trail.  The  hunter  must  creep  within  30  or  40  feet  of  his 
game  before  he  can  see  it,  and  he  must  then  shoot  for  the  brain,  as  the 
animal  is  almost  certain  to  charge  if  not  instantly  killed,  and  at  such 
short  range  there  is  but  little  time  for  a  second  shot.  When  hit  through 
the  lungs  it  will  ran  for  miles,  and  it  will  often  go  a  hundred  yards 
after  being  shot  through  the  heart. 

It  is  ordinarily  met  with  singly,  though  it  is  said  they  go  in  herds  in 
the  tall  grass  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro.  The  natives  are  afraid  of 
them  and  not  without  reason. 

All  attempts  to  domesticate  them  have  failed,  for,  when  taken  in 
snares  or  pitfalls,  they  struggle  until  they  kill  themselves,  and  young 
calves  when  given  to  a  female  carabao  to  raise  are  said  to  have  attempted 
to  attack  them  and  afterwards  to  have  refused  all  food. 

The  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, gives  in  his  interesting  book,  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their 
People,  the  following  graphic  account  of  a  timarau  hunt: 

For  four  long  weeks  we  had  bunted  timarau  without  success.  Our  knees  and 
elbows  were  worn  raw  from  crawling  through  the  jungle.  The  leeches  had  bled  us, 
the  tungan  had  burrowed  into  uh,  and  tbe  ants  had  stung  and  bitten  us  to  their 
hearts'1  content.  Again  and  again  we  had  crept  up  within  a  few  feet  of  some  wily 
old  bull,  when  tbe  snapping  of  a  dry  stick  or  a  puff  of  wind  carrying  the  scent  in 
the  wrong  direction  had  alarmed  him  and  he  had  torn  away  through  the  dense 
vegetation  without  giving  us  so  mucb  as  a  glimpse  of  himself.  At  last,  however, 
our  day  came. 

A  fine  rain  bad  put  the  ground  in  excellent  condition  for  tracking.  It  was  my 
turn  to  take  tbe  trail,  and  I  said  jokingly  to  Bourns  as  I  started  that  we  would 
have  timarau  steak  for  supper.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  camp  the  old  prietieo 
struck  the  track  of  a  large  bull,  and  we  were  soon  crawling  on  all  fours  through  a 
fearful  tangle,  or  worming  our  way,  stretched  flat  on  the  ground.  Tbe  work  was 
terribly  hard  and  the  heat  most  trying,  but  from  start  to  finish  we  exercised  the 
utmost  care,  pushing  ahead  slowly  and  in  absolute  silence. 

After  three  hours  of  trailing,  Fulgencio  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  back  at  me, 
his  face  working  with  excitement.  It  took  several  minutes  to  cover  the  short  dis- 
tance that  separated  us,  and  not  so  much  as  a  leaf  rustled  under  me.  The  old 
man  pointed  silently,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  I  saw  an  indistinct 
black  mass  lying  on  the  ground.  Our  timarau  was  asleep  within  40  feet  of  ua. 
For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make  out  which  end  of  him  was  which.  The  dense 
vegetation  shut  off  tbe  light  so  that  I  could  not  see  distinctly.  But  it  was  no 
time  for  mistakes,  for  I  was  so  bound  down  with  rattans  that  T  could  not  stand 
erect  without  working  back  some  little  distance,  and  a  wounded  timarau  baa  an 
uncomfortable  habit  of  charging.  A  shot  through  the  brain  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  put  one  of  tbe  creatures  out  of  commission  promptly. 

At  laat  I  thought  I  made  out  his  head  facing  directly  toward  us,  and,  taking 
careful  aim,  I  fired.  The  smoke  settled  thickly  in  front  of  me,  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing,  but  I  heard  a  tremendous  crashing  in  the  brush,  and,  backing  hastily  out 
of  tbe  rattans,  stood  up,  expecting  every  instant  to  see  a  pair  of  horns  coming 
through  the  smoke.  There  was  more  crashing  in  tbe  bushes,  but  after  a  moment  or 
two  I  thought  I  heard  the  timarau  fall.     Crawling  in  carefully,  I  found  him  on 
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the  ground  with  blood  flowing  from  hia  nostrils,  and,  stealing  up  within  10  yards, 
I  sent  a  bullet  into  bis  eye,th inking  to  end  his  misery.  To  my  utter  amazement  he 
■prang  to  hie  feet,  whirled  around,  and  tore  off  through  the  brush,  disappearing  in 
an  instant.  I  began  to  think  I  had  been  shooting  at  a  phantom  timarau,  but  a 
phantom  would  hardly  have  left  a  bloody  trail.  We  followed  on  warily  and  not 
40  feet  away  found  an  old  bull  stone  dead. 

This  curious  animal  presents  a  zoological  puzzle.  Its  extermination  by 
man  would  be  well-nigh  impossible,  so  long  as  a  bit  of  jungle  remained 
on  an  island;  yet  it  is  not  found  in  Luz6n,  which  at  one  point  is  but 
10  miles  distant  from  Mindoro  nor  does  it  exist  in  any  other  island  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  German  collector,  Dr.  Platen,  who  had  success- 
fully hunted  the  anao  of  Celebes,  and  who  secured  four  or  five  specimens 
of  the  timarau  in  Mindoro,  insisted  that  the  two  are  identical. 

Elephants  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Jol6,  and,  it  is  said,  into 
Cebu  also,  but  as  they  proved  to  be  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit  to 
the  country  they  were  killed  and  none  now  exist  in  the  Archipelago. 

Domesticated  rabbits  are  found  in  the  Islands,  but  there  are  no  wild 
ones. 

One  species  of  porcupine  is  found,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  Palawan- 
Calamianes  Group. 

The  house  rat,  which  has  been  introduced  by  man,  is  a  common  nuis- 
ance. There  are  a  number  of  wild  species  of  rats  and  mice,  some  of 
which  occasionally  become  so  numerous  as  to  seriously  damage  the  sugar 
cane  and  rice  fields. 

SquirreU  occur  in  the,  eastern  chain  of  islands  from  Luzon  to  Basilan 
and  in  the  Paragua-Calamianes  Group.  In  the  southern  islands  there 
is  a  tiny  species  no  larger  than  a  mouse.  Very  large  flying  squirrels  are 
found  in  Paragua  and  Mindanao.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 
There  are  no  squirrels  in  Cebu,  Negros,  Panay,  Masbate,  or  Mindoro. 
Squirrel  shrews  are  found  in  the  Palawan- Calamianes  Group  and  the 
true  shrews  at  various  points  in  the  Archipelago. 

Among  carnivorous  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  bintorang  and  a 
species  of  otter,  also  two  species  of  civet  cats  which  range  throughout  the 
group,  and  a  true  wild-cat  of  small  size,  which  has  been  found  in  Par- 
agua, Panay,  and  NegroB  and  is  said  to  exist  in  Cebu. 

Bats  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  there  are  numerous  species,  a  number 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Archipelago.  There  are  extensive  bat  caves 
in  Guimaras,  Cebu,  and  Siquijor.  The  guano  deposits  in  these  caves 
have  never  been  worked,  but  would  doubtless  be  of  considerable  commer- 
cial value.  At  numerous  places  in  the  Archipelago  there  are  immense 
colonies  of  large  fruit  bats,  which  pass  the  day  hanging  head  downward 
in  their  favorite  trees,  which  they  frequent  in  such  numbers  as  to  fairly 
blacken  them.  At  dusk  they  may  be  seen  rising  in  great  swirling  columns 
high  into  the  air,  and  then  setting  off  in  different  directions  in  search 
of  food.  The  natives  eat  the  flesh  of  these  hats,  but  travelers  who  have 
tasted  them  do  not  speak  highly  of  the  meat  as  a  delicacy. 
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The  Prosimiie  are  represented  by  Galeopithecus  pkiiippensia  (Wath), 
the  so-called  flying  lemur;  the  tarsier,  Tarsius  spectrum,  (Geoff.),  and  a 
small  lemur,  Nycticebus  tardigradus  (Fisch.).  The  latter  is  found  only 
in  Tawi-Tawi.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  kokam  and  to  the  Spaniards 
as  el  vergonzoso,  on  account  of  its  curious  habit  of  hiding  its  head  when 
approached  by  man  and  unable  to  escape.  The  galeopithecus  is  found 
from  Basilan  to  Luzon,  and  also  in  the  Island  of  Bohol.  It  has. mem- 
branes like  those  of  a  flying  squirrel,  which  not  only  extend  between  the 
legs  but  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  By  the  aid  of  these  membranes  it  is 
able  to  make  immense  leaps  through  the  air,  pitching  down  sharply  at 
first,  and  rising  again  as  it  approaches  the  tree  on  which  it  desires  to 
alight.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  its  soft  fur  is  highly  prized  in 
Europe. 

So  far  as  known,  the  tarsier,  a  most  curious  little  mammal,  is  con- 
fined to  Basilan,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Luz6n.  The  Filipinos 
insist  that  it  feeds  on  charcoal,  and  this  carious  belief  is  held  by  natives 
of  other  regions  where  the  tarsier  is  found.  ■ 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  but  a  single  species 
of  monkey  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  maching,  or  mate-in,  and  its  scientic  name  is 
Macacos  philippensis  (Geoff.).  It  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  to  be  found 
on  every  island  of  any  importance  in  the  entire  group.  It  is  commonly 
tamed  by  the  natives,  who  use  it  to  rid  their  heads  of  objectionable 
tenants.  It  not  infrequently  inflicts  considerable  damage  to  growing 
crops.  Its  flesh  is  sometimes  used  as  an  article  of  food.  A  black  monkey, 
Cynocepkalus  niger  (Desm.),  of  Celebes,  has  been  said  to  occur  in  J0I6 
and  Mindanao. .  It  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  brought  to  the  Islands, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  occurs  wild  in  any  of  the 
Islands,  and  this  as  well  as  other  species  that  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Philippines  by  different  authors  are  myths  pure  and  simple. 

The  birds  of  the  Philippines  have  been  studied  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  group  of  organisms.  They  early  attracted  the  attention  of  nat- 
uralists, beginning  with  Sonnerat.  Since  his  day  Cuming,  Meyer,  Steere, 
Everett,  Platen,  Mosely,  Bourne,  Worcester,  Whitehead,  and  others  have 
contributed  more  or  less  extensively  to  our  knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  result  has  been  to  raise  the  total  number  of 
species  to  about  600,  of  which  at  least  325  are  peculiar  to  the  Philippines. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  peculiar  species  are  land  birds,  and  the  study 
of  their  distribution  has  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  Certain 
islandB  or  groups  of  islands  have  been  found  to  have  characteristic  forms 
of  their  own  which  do  not  spread  to  other  islands  of  the  group.  Thus, 
Balabac,  Calamianes,  and  Paragua  have  several  peculiar  species,  and  the 
bird  fauna  of  this  region,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  the  mammalian 
fauna  in  showing  strong  evidences  of  a  Bornean  origin. 

The  deep  water  between  the  Calamianes  Group  and  Mindoro  marks 
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the  northern  extension  of  these  Bornean  forms  into  the  Philippine 
group.  None  of  them  reach  the  latter  island,  which  has  eleven  peculiar 
species  of  its  own;  although,  as  might  be  expected,  a  number  of  char- 
acteristic forms  have  made  their  way  across  the  few  intervening  miles 
of  sea,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  Isla  Verde  and  other  small  islands.  Many 
of  the  most  important  Luzon  forms  are  absent,  however,  and  these  facts, 
together  with  the  occurrence  of  the  remarkable  timarau  and  the  absence 
of  most  of  the  characteristic  Luzon  mammals,  combine  to  give  Mindoro 
a  place  by  itself. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great  Island  of  Luzon,  with  its  high  moun- 
tains and  mighty  forests,  its  extensive  open  plains,  its  important  fresh- 
water lakes  and  large  rivers,  has  a  very  rich  bird  fauna,  and  it  has  been 
more  carefully  studied  than  has  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  Archipel- 
ago. Two  hundred  and  eight-six  species  of  birds  have  been  recorded,  of 
which  136  are  peculiar  to  the  Philippines  and  51  are  not  known  to  occur 
outside  of  Luzon  and  the  small  islands  immediately  adjacent  thereto. 

A  close  relationship  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  eastern  islands 
from  Luzon  to  Basilan.  The  greatest  differences  occur  between  Luzon 
on  the  one  hand  and  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Panay  on  the  other.  These  three 
islands  form  a  well-defined  zoological  area  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  22  peculiar  species ;  and  less  than  63  Luzon  forms  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  Samar. 

Mindanao  is,  next  to  Luzon,- the  largest  island  in  the  Philippines,  and 
like  the  latter  island,  has  a  diversified  surface,  with  high  mountains, 
extensive  forests,  and  open  plains.  Much  doubtless  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  study  of  the  birds  of  this  island  will  have  been  completed, 
and  its  highland  avifauna  is  yet  unknown.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
species  of  birds  have  thus  far  been  found  on  the  island. 

The  small  Island  of  Basilan  probably  once  formed  an  extension  of 
the  peninsula  which  at  present  ends  at  Zamboanga.  There  are  17  species 
of  birds  peculiar  to  Mindanao  and  Basilan,  while  13  more  occur  in  these 
islands  and  range  to  the  northward,  but  do  not  extend  into  the  Jol6- 
Tawi-Tawi  Group.  Apparently,  however,  the  separation  between  Min- 
danao and  Basilan  has  endured  for  a  considerable  time,  as  five  peculiar 
species  have  been  developed  in  the  latter  island  and  eight  in  the  former, 
while  a  number  of  species  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with  Samar-Leyte 
forms  occur  in  Mindanao  which  are  absent  in  Basilan,  apparently  indi- 
cating a  relatively  recent  connection  between  the  former  islands  and 
those  lying  to  the  northward.  With  but  a  single  exception  every  one  of 
the  peculiar  Samar-Leyte  species  is  known  to  have  a  close  ally  of  the 
same  genus  in  Mindanao. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  Jol6- 
Tawi-Tawi  Group  have  been  investigated.  The  result  has  been  to  show 
conclusively  that  these  islands  belong  to  the  Philippines  zoologically  as 
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well  as  politically.  Boniean  forma  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the 
mammals  of  that  island  being  represented  only  by  a  lemur,  and  the  birds 
by  a  few  unimportant  forms;  while  53  characteristic  Philippine  species 
have  been  accorded  from  Jolo  and  51  from  Tawi-Tawi.  This  group  haa 
12  well-marked  peculiar  species  of  its  own,  and  many  of  the  characteristic 
Mindanao-Basilan  forms  are  lacking,  so  that  it  forms  a  well-marked  area 
by  itself. 

The  central  islands  of  the  Archipelago — Panay,  Guimaras,  Negros, 
and  -Masbate — have  been  shown  to  constitute  another  sharply  defined 
area, 'characterized  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  30  peculiar  species  of 
birds  but  by  the  absence  of  important  genera  and  even  whole  families 
which  are  represented  in  the  eastern  chain  of  islands. 

As  already  noted,  they  also  lack  most  of  the  mammals  characteristic 
of  the  region  last  referred  to.  They  have  no  squirrels,  and  Gahopitke- 
cvs  Tarsiits  and  Ctenomys  do  not  occur.  The  wild  cat  of  the  central 
Philippines  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  eastern  islands,  and  a  very  well- 
marked  species  of  deer  is  peculiar  to  the  former  group. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Island  of  Cebu  stands  by  itself,  although  the 
greatest  width  of  the  channel  separating  it  from  Negros  is  hardly  more 
than  20  miles,  while  at  one  point  it  narrows  to  4.  It  is  very  deep,  how- 
ever, and  has  doubtless  long  existed.  As  a  result  Cebu  possesses  no  less 
than  9  striking  species  of  birds  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  and  lacks  not  only  important  genera  hut  even  whole  families, 
which  are  represented  in  the  Panay-Negros-Masbate  Group. 

The  land  birds  of  the  Philippines  are  not  driven  from  north  to  south 
and  from  south  to  north  again  by  changing  seasons,  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  comparatively  small  expanse  of  Bait  water  forms  a  barrier 
which  many  of  them  can  not  or  will  not  cross,  while  it  effectually  checks 
the  migrating  of  many  mammals.  The  degree  of  difference  between  the 
birds  and  mammals  of  the  natural  zoological  areas  into  which  the 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  fall  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  the  duration  and  completeness  of  the  separation  which 
has  existed  between  them. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  the  birds  and  mammals 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  connection  with  Formosa  on  the  north  has 
never  been  worked  out,  while  that  with  Celebes  on  the  south  has  been 
studied  incompletely.  The  highlands  of  many  of  the  larger  islands  of 
the  group  are  still  nearly  or  quite  unexplored,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  as  yet  wholly  unknown.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no- 
where else  in  the  world  does  nature  offer  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  relationship  between  environ- 
ment and  species  formation  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  Islands  abound  in  beautiful  birds,  as  well  as  in  species  which  are 
interesting  on  account  of  their  peculiar  habits,  while  a  number  of  forms 
are  in  one  way  or  another  of  considerable  importance  to  man.     Only  a 
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few  of  these  can  be  mentioned.  It  should  be  staled,  however,  that  the  as- 
sertion that  birds  of  paradise,  humming  birds,  and  the  lyre  bird  are  found 
in  the  Philippines  is  utterly  without- foundation.  Instead  of  humming- 
birds there  are  Bun  birds^  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  colors,  and 
feeding  from  flowers,  as  do  the  hummers,  but  quite  without  their  remark- 
able powers  of  flight. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  the  group  are  the  mound  build- 
ers, Megapodius  eummgi  (Dillwyn),  known  to  the  natives  as  tabon. 
These  singular  birds  burrow  into  the  sand  along  the  beach  or  the  soft 
earth  of  the  forest,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  very  large  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds,  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  eggs  are  very  rich  in  yolk,  and  the  little  birdB  are  highly  developed 
when  hatched.  They  dig  their  way  to  the  surface,  take  to  the  brush, 
and  shift  for  themselves  from  the  day  of  their  birth.  A  number  of  pairs 
often  nest  in  the  same  spot  to  which  they  constantly  return.  Each 
time  an  egg  is  deposited  the  parent  birds  scratch  dirt  over  the  place, 
and  a  mound  of  gradually  increasing  size  is  thus  formed,  which  some- 
times attains  a  diameter  of  12  or  15  feet  and  a  height  of  4  or  5.  The 
eggs  of  the  tabon  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  jungle  fowl  Oailvs  gallus  (Linn.)  abounds  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. This  fowl  is  presumably  the  ancestor  of  our  domestic  breeds, 
and  the  cocks  and  hens  somewhat  closely  resemble  red  leghorns.  They 
are  sometimes  caught  and  domesticated,  and  the  cocks  are  even  trained 
to  fight.  They  cross  freely  with  the  domestic  fowls.  The  cocks  are  ex- 
tremely pugnacious,  and  the  natives  obtain  them  in  considerable  numbers 
by  the  use  of  individuals  that  have  been  trained  as  decoys. 

There  are  no  less  than  35  species  of  pigeons  and  doves  known  to 
inhabit  the  Philippines ;  many  of  them  are  most  beautifully  colored,  and 
the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Several  of  the  species  are  quite 
large.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  6  representatives  of  the  genus 
Cerpopkagttf  which  are  collectively  known  to  the  natives  as  balud.  The 
splendid  Nicobar  pigeon  is  especially  worthy  of  mention  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  changeable  hues,  which  vary  from  deep  green  to  fiery  cop- 
per red.  There  are  15  species  of  rails,  coots,  and  gallinules.  Gulls  and 
terns  are  poorly  represented. 

Snipe,  plover,  turnstones,  and  shore  birds  in  general  are  very  abundant 
along  the  coasts  during  the  cold  season  in  Asia,  but  the  majority  of 
the  species  migrate  northward  with  the  oncoming  of  the  hot  season. 
The  Asiatic  snipe  affords  splendid  shooting  in  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  the  beautifully  painted  snipe  is  resident  in  the  Islands 
throughput  the  year.  The  herons  and  bitterns  are  represented  by  15 
species  of  the  most  varied  forms,  size,  and  color.  There  is  but  one 
stork,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Five  species  of  ducks  are  recorded  from  the  Islands.  One  of  these,  a 
fine  mallard,  is  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  and  affords  fine  shooting. 
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The  birds  of  prey  number  no  less  than  45  species,  of  which  22  are  peculiar 
to  the  Philippines.  In  size  they  vary  from  the  tiny  falcon,  the  size  of 
a  sparrow,  up  to  the  immense  monkey-catching  harpy  eagle,  which  is  so 
strong  and  active  that  it  seizes  monkeys  as  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  kill,  and  thus  far  but  two  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  secured.  The  first  was  obtained  by  the  Menage 
expedition  near  Catbalogan,  Samar,  in  1892,  and  the  second  was  obtained 
by  the  English  naturalist,  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  several  years  later. 

Another  family  well  represented  is  the  kingfishers.  Of  these  there  are 
21  species,  all  but  six  of  which  are  confined  to  the  Philippines.  Many 
of  these  are  most  beautifully  colored,  and  not  a  few  feed  on  insects, 
lame,  etc.,  in  the  forests,  never  "fishing"  at  all.  There  are  12  species 
of  hornbills,  not  one  of  which  is  found  outside  of  the  Philippines.  These 
birds  have  most  singular  breeding  habits;  the  males  wall  up  the  females 
in  hollow  trees  when  the  latter  are  ready  to  attend  to  their  maternal 
duties,  by  filling  up  the  openings  through  which  they  enter  with  clay, 
leaving  only  small  holes  through  which  they  can  pass  food  to  their 
imprisoned  wives. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  frogmouths,  bee  birds,  night  hawks, 
and  swifts.  One  of  the  latter,  Collocalia  troglodytes  (Gray),  is  especially 
interesting,  since  it  constructs  the  edible  nests  bo  highly  prized  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  food.  These  nests,  which  are  composed  of  a  gelatinous  secretion 
from  the  salivary  glands  of  the  birds,  are  usually  placed  in  the  hollows  of 
steep  cliffs  or  in  limestone  caves.  When  quite  fresh  and  clean  they 
sometimes  bring  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  The  best  nests  are 
obtained  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  Pefion  de  Coron,  between  Culion  and 
Busuanga,  where  the  natives  gather  them  at  no  little  personal  risk. 
Good  nests  are  also  to  be  had  in  Guimaras,  Siquijor,  and  at  other  points. 
When  persistently  robbed  the  birds  help  out  their  supply  of  secretion 
by  using  bits  of  moss,  grass,  etc.,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  fact  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  somewhat  wide  spread  belief  that  their  nests  are  made 
of  "Bea  moss."  Among  the  remaining  forms  there  may  be  mentioned 
21  species  of  cuckoos,  1  cockatoo,  19  parrots  and  paroquets,  19  wood- 
peckers, barbets,  broadbills,  starlings,  orioles,  weaver  finches,  larks,  nut- 
hatches, 24  species  of  beautifully  colored  sun  birds,  and  23  flower  peckers, 
titmice,  shrikes,  tailor  birds,  thrushes,  fruit  Inrushes,  fairy  bluebirds, 
firebirds,  42  flycatchers,  4  swallows,  and  5  speciestif  most  beautifully 
colored  pittas,  or  ant  thrushes,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Timeliida,  and  several  other  families  for  which  English  names 
can  not  readily  be  supplied. 

The  breeding  hsbits  of  the  tailor  bird  are  particularly  worthy  .of  note. 
There  are  9  species  of  the  genus  Orthotonus  in  the  Philippines.  So  far 
as  their  breeding  habits  are  known,  they  all  stitch  together  green  leaves 
by  piercing  the  edges  with  their  long,  slender  beaks  and  passing  thread 
obtained  from  spider  webs,  cocoons,  or  other  sources  back  and  forth 
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through  the  holes  thua  made.  As  the  leaves  remain  attached  to  the 
branches  and  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  this  process,  they  form  a  green 
pocket,  within  which  tho  neat  is  so  perfectly  concealed  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  it  Although  the  birds  are  quite  common  their 
nests  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  reptiles  and  batrachians  of  the  Philippines  have  been  but  little 
studied ;  nevertheless  a  large  number  of  forms  is  known  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  of  the  more  important.  The  largest  snake  in  the  Archi- 
pelago is  the  python,  known  to  the  natives  as  saua.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  small  specimens  offered  for  sale  in  the  larger  towns,  where  they 
are  put  in  storehouses  and  over  the  ceilings  of  rooms  in  dwellings  in 
order  that  they  may  keep  down  the  pest  of  rats.  As  they  grow  larger 
they  prey  upon  chickens  and  pigs,  and  specimens  which  have  developed 
a  taste  in  this  direction  often  cause  much  annoyance  in  the  native  vil- 
lages. In  the  forests  of  the  Archipelago  they  sometimes  attain  enormous 
size.  These  very  large  specimens  live  on  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and  deer. 
They  often  have  fixed  abiding  places,  called  by  the  natives  their  "houses," 
in  the  shape  of  caves  in  the  limestone  rocks  or  hollows  in  large  trees,  to 
which  they  return  after  gorging  themselves  with  food. 

The  most  extravagant  tales  are  told  by  the  natives  as  to  their  size, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  specimens  "50  feet  long,  with  eyes 
like  saucers,  and  heads  as  big  as  demijohns."  Two  specimens  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Menage  scientific  expedition  in  1892,  one  of  which  meas- 
ured 22  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  the  other  22  feet  6  inches.  Each 
of  these  specimens  had  a  maximum  circumference  of  24  inches  with  the 
stomach  entirely  empty,  and  Worcester  secured  one  of  about  the  same 
size  in  Faragua. 

They  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Calamianes  Islands,  Basilan, 
Mindanao,  and  it  is  said,  also  in  Bohol.  Their  abundance  in  any  given 
locality  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  food  supply,  and  at  times  they 
occasion  the  loss  of  cattle  by  killing  their  young  animals,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  attack  and  kill  human  beings. 

Among  the  nonvenomous  serpents  there  is  a  small  group  of  some 
10  species,  representing  four  genera,  which  are  exclusively  confined  to 
the  Philippines.  There  are  also  numerous  venomous  serpents.  The 
annual  mortality  from  snake  bites  is  said  to  be  great  in  the  little  Island 
of  Lubang,  but  it  is  certainly  not  serious  in  any  other  island  of  the  group, 
although  there  are  cobras  in  the  eastern  chain  of  islands.  The  poison 
of  some  of  the  venomous  species  is  extremely  active,  and,  if  fairly  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation,  ends  in  death.  The  D&hon-palay  (rice-leaf 
spake)  is  universally  dreaded  by  the  natives.  Under  this  name  they 
include  a  number  of  distinct  species  of  green  snakes,  most  of  which  are 
absolutely  harmless,  although  one  at  least  is  very  deadly.  The  large 
poison  glands  give  its  head  the  typical  arrow-shape  so  widespread  among 
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venomous  species,  while  itB  neck  is  very  slender,  and  its  body  short, 
thick,  and  Etrong. 

Two  species  of  geckos  are  common  in  the  houses.  One  is  very  small, 
and  may  be  seen  at  any  time  running  up  the  walla  or,  back  downward,  up- 
on the  ceiling.  It  feeds  actively  on  mosquitoes,  house  flies,  and  other  insect 
pests,  works  noiselessly,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost  unmitigated 
blessing.  The  other  species  has  8  large,  thick  body,  sometimes  attaining 
a  length  of  8  inches.  It  is  comparatively  sluggish  in  its  movements, 
and  sometimes  loses  its  footing  when  running  on  the  ceilings,  and  falls. 
It  has  a  loud  call,  which  it  is  fond  of  giving,  and  it  often  interferes 
with  one's  slumber.  Although  ordinarily  harmless  enough  these  large 
geckos  bite  viciously  at  anything  put  near  them,  and  are  capable  of  in- 
flicting disagreeable  wounds. 

There  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  lizards.  Large  iguanas  are  very 
abundant  in  many  localities.  They  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  more 
than  5  feet  and  are  able  to  Bwallow  fair-sized  fowls  whole.  They  are 
often  seen  in  great  numbers  lying  astride  the  limbs  of  trees  and  bushes 
along  the  river  banks.  When  disturbed  they  drop  into  the  water,  usually 
disappearing  and  swimming  away  beneath  the  surface,  but  sometimes, 
when  greatly  frightened,  swimming  so  actively  that  they  seem  to  run 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  Their  eggs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  natives  and  are  really  very  good,  while  the  flesh  of  one  species, 
variously  known  as  ibid,  ibit,  and  pelubid,  is  very  highly  esteemed.  Fly- 
ing lizards  are  very  common  in  the  forests,  are  often  protectively 
colored,  and  are  well-nigh  invisible  so  long  as  they  remain  quiet  on  the 
gray  trunks  of  the  trees.  They  become  suddenly  conspicuous  as  they 
spread  their  flying  membranes,  which  are  often  brightly  colored,  and 
sail  from  tree  to  tree,  only  to  disappear  again  almost  miraculously  when 
they  alight. 

Crocodiles  are  extremely  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams  and  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sea  along  the  coast. 
They  frequently  attain  very  large  size,  measuring  fully  18  feet  in  length. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  Archipelago  they  occasion  no  little  loss  of  life, 
while  in  other  regions  the  natives  may  be  seen  bathing  with  apparent 
impunity  in  streams  where  they  are  known  to  abound. 

Land  turtles  are  common,  but  of  small  size  and  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance. Sea  turtles  of  large  dimensions  are  frequently  captured  by 
fishermen  in  their  weirs,  and  their  flesh  is  highly  appreciated.  The 
tortoise  producing  the  beautiful  shell  of  commerce  is  abundant  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  business  is  done  in  tortoise  shell.  Frogs  in  great 
variety  occur,,  one  small  species  appearing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  even  on  some  of  the  streets  of  Manila  the  noise  of 
their  outcry  sometimes  almost  overpowers  other  sounds.  In  the  forests 
there  is  a  tree  frog  with  enormously  develiped  membranes  between  the 
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toes,  which  eeem  to  aid  in  supporting  it  in  its  long  leaps.  Toads  also 
occur,  but  are  less  common  than  frogs  and  there  are  fewer  species. 

Marine  fishes  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  Bupply  in  the 
Philippines,  while  some  of  the  fresh-water  species  are  also  largely  de- 
pended on  by  the  natives.  The  number  of  species  of  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  Archipelago  is  doubtless  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  group 
of  vertebrates  represented  in  the  Islands,  yet  practically  no  scientific 
work  has  been  done  on  them. 

The  method  most  extensively  used  for  the  taking  of  fish  is  the  con- 
struction of  pens  or  "corrals,"  which  are  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers  along 
the  coasts  wherever  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  necessary  food  supply 
present.  The  sides  of  these  pens  are  constructed  of  slender  pieces  of  split 
bamboo,  bound  together  with  rattan  in  such  a  way  that  long  pieces  can 
readily  be  rolled  up  and  transported  from  place  to  place.  When  it  is 
desired  to  construct  a  corral  at  any  given  point,  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  sea  bottom,  and  the  sliding  is  then  unrolled  and  fastened  to  them. 
These  corrals  are  sometimes  so  placed  that  they  surround  the  favorite 
feeding  ground  and  are  immersed  at  high  water.  The  fish  then  come 
in  over  the  top  at  high  tide,  and  the  ebb  leaves  them  imprisoned. 

This  method  is  varied  at  times  and  very  large  catches  are  sometimes 
made.  The  fish  are  sold  fresh  as  far  as  practicable,  but  any  that  remain 
unsold  are  split  and  sun  dried,  and  in  this  form  find  a  ready  market 

Another  method  in  vogue  at  certain  points,  notably  at  Malabon,  near 
Manila,  is  the  suspending  of  very  large  dip  nets  from  masts  erected  on 
boats  or  bamboo  rafts  by  means  of  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  well  sweep,  so  they  can  be  quickly  lowered  and  raised.  Sein- 
ing is  practiced  to  some  extent,  but  almost  invariably  in  the  shallow 
waters  along  the  coast.  In  the  Tanon  Channel,  and  at  other  points  in 
the  Archipelago,  deep-water  traps  are  used,  which  are  sometimes  sunk  in 
as  much  as  200  fathoms  of  water.  They  usually  take  the  form  of  a  loosely 
woven  wicker  or  bamboo  basket,  and  at  one  end  there  is  an  opening  lead- 
ing inward,  protected  by  the  usual  pointed  bamboos.  The  trap  is  baited 
with  meat,  and  the  fish  having  once  entered  can  not  readily  escape. 

In  the  very  shallow  waters  along  the  beaches  immense  schools  of  small 
fishes  are  to  be  met  with  at  certain  seasons  as  they  run  in  over  the  shoals 
in  order  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  larger  species  or  of  f  nil  grown  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  kind.  The  smallest  of  them,  merely  salted  without 
drying  or  other  treatment,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  with  the 
natives,  who  have  several  ingenious  methods  for  their  capture. 

A  species  of  mud  fish,  known  to  the  natives  throughout  the  Islands 
as  daalag,  is  found  throughout  the  rice  fields  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  at  this  time  the  natives  may  be  seen  wading  in  the  fields,  provided 
with  basket-like  traps,  with  sharply  pointed  bamboo  surrounding  the 
open  end,  which  they  continually  thrust  down  into  the  water,  on  the 
chance  of  imprisoning  the  fish.     The  latter  are  so  abundant  that  con- 
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siderable  catches  are  made.  The  people  declare  that  the  daalag  huriee 
itself  in  the  mud  before  the  oncoming  of  the  dry  season;  but  as  it  is 
quite  capable  of  working  ita  way  through  the  shallowest  water  or  eTen 
over  bare  ground  where  the  grass  is  damp,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  finds  its  way  into  the  paddy  fields  from  the  streams  which 
are  used  to  irrigate  them,  and  departe  again  before  they  dry  up. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  measures  looking  to  the  propagation  or 
preservation  of  valuable  food  fishes  have  been  put  into  operation.  At 
Malabon,  however,  the  natives  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  capturing  small 
fishes,  which  grow  rapidly,  and  feeding  them  in  artificial  ponds  until  they 
reach  a  large  size. 

Among  the  marine  forms  there  are  a  number  of  poisonous  species, 
the  eating  of  which  sometimes  occasions  severe  illness,  and  even  death. 

Sharks  abound  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Indians  engage  in  the  dangerous  task  of  capturing  these  voracious  ani- 
mals on  account  of  the  profit  which  they  derive  from  the  sale  of  their 
finB  and  tails,  which  constitute  a  gelatinous  food,  highly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  who  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  In  the  same  waters  are  found  the 
plow  fish,  or  sut-sut,  dogfish,  rays,  and  hammer  fish.  The  sea  needle, 
so  called  from  having  the  body  very  slender  and  long  and  of  almost 
uniform  diameter  throughout,  and  the  sea  horse  are  found  in  these 
Islands.  There  are  also  many  other  orders  and  species,  about  which  but 
little  is  thus  far  known,  this  leaf  of  natural  history  being  as  yet  unread. 

The  Philippines  are  famous  for  the  wonderful  variety  and  abundance 
of  their  "land  shells"  which  are  with  few  exceptions  formed  by  snails. . 
They  are  of  the  most  varied  form,  size,  and  color,  and  many  of  them 
are  extremely  beautiful.  Many  of  them  are  protectively  colored,  and 
the  nature  of  their  Bhells  is  such  that  when  the  tree  trunks  that  they 
frequent  darkens  with  the  wet,  they  darken  at  the  same  time.  Many  of 
the  species  are  extremely  local  in  their  distribution,  and  the  study  of  the 
land  molluscs  of  the  Archipelago  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  conehol- 
ogist.  So  far  as  known  at  present,  none  of  the  species  are  of  great 
practical  importance  to  man,  although  some  of  them  are  occasionally 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  fresh-water  and  marine  forms  are  very  numer- 
ous and  many  of  them  exquisitely  beautiful.  There  are  a  number  of 
species  of  edible  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  which  are  used  by  the  natives,  and 
to  some  extent  by  Europeans  also,  as  food.  The  shells  of  one  species 
(Placuna  placenta  L.),  which  are  like  thin,  flat  plates,  are  cut  into 
squares  about  2  inches  on  a  side,  and  quite  generally  used  in  place  of 
windowglass.  They  are  fitted  into  sliding  wooden  frames  and  when  in 
place  serve  to  modify  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  producing  much 
the  effect  of  ground  glass. 

The  shells  of  the  enormous  giant  clams  of  the  genus  Tridacna  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  weigh  hundreds  of  pounds.  The 
valves  are  frequently  used   for  baptismal   fonts,  etc.,  and  the  natives 
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b  burn  them  to  make  lime.  Divers  are  afraid  of  them,  and  with 
reason,  for  they  close  with  a  grip  like  a  vise,  and  were  one  of  them  to  catch 
a  man's  foot  he  would  certainly  be  drowned. 

The  true  pearl  oysters  are  found  in  the  southern  waters  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, along  the  coasts  of  Faragua,  Mindanao,  and  in  the  J0I6  Archi- 
pelago. They  are  particularly  fine  and  abundant  in  the  latter  region, 
and  very  valuable  pearls  are  frequently  obtained  there.  '  It  is  stated  that 
the  pearl-shell  fisheries  rank,  so  far  as  quality  of  product  and  possibility 
of  development  is  concerned,  with  the  famous  ancient  grounds  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  pearls  themselves,  valuable  as  they  are,  are 
simply  a  by-product  of  the  pearl-oyster  shell,  the  mother-of-pearl  of  com- 
merce being  the  principal  object  of  the  fisherman's  quest.  These  shells 
weigh  from  1  to  8  pounds  per  pair,  some  of  them  being  as  large  as  a 
dinner  plate,  and  almost  as  round. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  mother- 
of-pearl-bearing  mollusk  are  a  reefy  bottom  near  mud.  In  its  surround- 
ings there  is  often  a  luxurious  supply  of  submarine  vegetation,  coral  cups, 
and  another  beautiful  coral  growth  resembling  "coach  whips"  4  or  5 
feet' in  length.  Sweeping  tides  and  an  abundance  of  living  reefs  are 
particularly  favorable  to  the  perfecting  of  this  beautiful  iridescent 
growth. 

The  shell  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  it  value  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  quality  of  its  hard,  silvery  iridescent  or  nacreous  lining. 

The  varieties  known  to  commerce  are  the  white,  the  golden-edged,  and 
the  black-edged  shells,  the  market  value  Tanging  from  $300  to  $900 
per  ton,  according  to  quality  and  the  source  of  production,  and  the  Jol6 
shells  ranking  the  highest  in  the  market 

There  are  probably  no  more  expert  divers  in  the  world  than  the  Moros 
who  are  engaged  in  pearl-shell  fishing. 

The  wonderful  chambered  nautilus,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  pearly  nautilus,  is  so  common  that  its  shells  are  much  used 
by  the  natives  for  drinking  cups.  In  the  Tafion  Channel  it  may  readily 
be  taken  alive  in  deep-sea  traps.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  specimens  are 
sometimes  taken  in  a  single  trap  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  the  delicate  paper  nautilus  are  also  occasionally  obtained. 

The  shells  of  certain  of  the  marine  mollnsks  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses apart  from  that  of  making  lime.  Some  of  them,  with  hard  and 
serrated  edges,  are  used  in  harvesting  rice.  From  the  great  opercula  of 
others,  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  are  made.  The  cowries,  formerly 
used  in  lieu  of  money  in  certain  countries,  have  ceased  to  possess  any 
commercial  value.  The  taclabo  (tridacna)  shells  are  of  enormous  size, 
the  largest  in  existence  not  seldom  5  feet  long. 

The  Arthropoda,  or  animals  with  jointed  feet,  are  represented  in  the 
Philippines  by  an  enormous  number  of  species,  and  have  been  as  yet 
very  little  studied.     Shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters  abound  in  the  waters 
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of  the  Archipelago,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  supply  of 
natives  living  along  the  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  fresh-water  streams. 

Spiders  are  found  varying  in  size  from  the  tiny,  almost  microscopic, 
creatures  to  great  hairy  tarantulas.  The  number  of  species  of  insects 
-  is  so  large  that  it  would  be  folly  to  hazard  a  guess  at  it  Flies  and 
mosquitoes  abound  in  great  numbers,  and  beetles  are  found  in  endless 
variety,  as  are  butterflies  and  moths.  There  are  three  species  of  honey- 
making  bees,  and  wasps  of  various  species  are  abundant. 

The  number  of  species  of  ants  is  very  large,  and  they  occur  in  count- 
less millions.  A  tiny  red  species  frequently  infests  dwelling-houses  and 
occasions  great  annoyance  by  swarming  over  the  food.  A  much  larger 
brown  species  has  the  same  objectionable  habit.  Among  the  woodland 
forms  there  are  many  which  bite  or  sting  viciously,  and  some  do  both. 

Finally  we  mention  among  injurious  insects  the  termite  (also  called 
white  ant),  which  inflicts  great  damage  on  wooden  buildings,  often  caus- 
ing Berious  loss.  Some  of  the  species  raise  hills  6  feet  high,  others  build 
mud  nests  in  the  trees  or  bushes. 

The  remaining  important  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  be 
briefly  dismissed.  Although  they  are  all  abundantly  represented  in  the 
Philippines,  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  studied,  and  a  rich  and  almost 
unexplored  field  lies  before  the  zoologist  The  damp  forests  and  warm 
seas  swarm  with  life.  Starfish  and  sea  urchins  are  abundant.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  that  afforded  by 
sailing  over  the  wonderful  coral  beds  of  the  southern  islands  and  look- 
ing down  through  the  clear  waters  at  the  wonderful  display  of  beautiful 
form  and  color  in  the  depths  below. 
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Chapter  XI. 


NATIVE  RACES. 

[Revised  by  Dr.  Albert  Ernest  Jenka.] 
Contradictory  statement  about  the  native  races— Area  occupied  by  native  tribes — 
Number  of  tribes  —  The  Negrito  —  Malayan  invasions  —  Igorot  —  Chinese 
mixture s — :  Mountain  tribes — The  people  of  Paragua— The  seven.  Christian 
tribes — Languages  and  literature  of  the  seven  Christian  tribes — Tagalo — 
Mohammedan  Malay  or  Moid — Pirates  of  the  China  Sea — Habita  and  faith 
of  the  Mora — Three  grand  divisions,  pagan,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan — 
The  Chinese  question — The  European  mestizo — Wort  of  The  Ethnological 
Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  most  diverse  and  contradictory  statements  are  to  be  found  con- 
cerning the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Some  writers  credit 
them  with  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  compare  them  with  our  colo- 
nial ancestors  or  the  patriots  of  '76,  while  other  regard  even  the  more 
highly  civilized  tribes  as  little  better  than  barbarians.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  between  these  two  extremes,  and  among  a 
people  of  snch  diverse  origin,  culture,  and  faith  it  is  unsafe  to  predicate 
any  general  statement. 

The  former  rulers  of  the  Archipelago  have  left  but  little  authentic 
information  concerning  the  wild  tribes,  for  the  Spanish  explorations 
and  conquests  in  the  Philippines,  conducted  with  the  utmost  vigor  for 
the  first  few  decades  after  the  arrival  of  Legaspi,  greatly  lapsed  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  limits  of  missionary  enter- 
prise and  political  authority  rested  where  the  conquerors  of  the  first 
half  centnry  left  them.  Thus  all  northern  Luzon,  except  the  narrow 
margin  of  the  Ilocano  coast  and  the  Blender  strip  along  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Cagayan  which  is  occupied  by  the  Christianized  Ibanag,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  a  large  number  of  wild  tribes  mostly  of  low  Ma- 
layan culture;  while  the  Islands  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  great  Island  of  Mindanao,  with  the  J0I6  Archipelago, 
are  still  unexplored  and  only  imperfectly  subject  to  governmental  author- 
ity. 

In  geographical  extent  these  areas  embrace  hardly  less  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  Archipelago.  The  census  of  1903  gives  the  number  of 
the  wild  tribes  as  less  than  700,000.  Some  enumerations  have  placed 
the  number  of  distinct  tribes  as  high  as  70,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
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the  chief  of  the  Ethnological  Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands  that 
this  estimate  is  too  high — probably  there  are  not  over  30  distinct  tribes. 

The  ethnological  map  presents  in  99  numbers  as  many  groups  of 
people.  Many  of  these  numbers,  however,  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
group  which  occupiee  adjoining  territory;  others  refer  to  people  whose 
names  are  synonymous,  often  only  known  in  written  history. 

The  first  23  groups  of  the  map,  except  probably  Nos.  14  and  20,  are 
Negrito,  all  to  be  considered  within  four  or  five  tribes.  Nos.  24  and 
25,  called  Negrito,  are  Malayan.  Nos.  26  to  41,  inclusive,  are  styled 
Indonesian,  but  are  to-day  probably  better  classed  as  Malayan,  as  are  also 
the  remainder  of  the  99  groups. 

While  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  is  unquestionably  of  Malayan 
origin,  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Archipelago  is  the  dwarf,  black  people — 
the  Negrito  or  little  negro.  These  men  are  almost  the  smallest  on  the 
globe,  and  while  suggestively  negroid  in  their  color  and  frizzly  mops  of 
hair,  they  have  neither  the  small  facial  angle  and  large  cranio-facial  angle 
nor  the  long  head  of  the  African  and  Melanesian.  They  are  true  savages, 
depending  for  food  upon  the  chase  and  wild  roots,  neither  living  in  vil- 
lages nor  building  stable  huts,  but  roaming  through  the  mountains  in 
small  groups  of  a  few  families  each.  They  are  simple,  timid,  and  fear- 
ful, and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  are  feared  by  the  more  civilized  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Islands. 

About  1250  Chao  Yukua,  a  Chinese  geographer,  wrote  of  them : 

They  build  their  nests  in  the  tree  tops  and  in  each  nest  lives  a  family,  which 
only  consists  of  from  three  to  five  persons.  They  travel  about  in  the  densest 
thickets  of  the  forests  and,  without  being  seen  themselves,  shoot  their  arrows 
at  the  passer-by.  For  this  reason  they  are  much  feared.  If  the  trader  throws 
tbem  a  small  porcelain  bowl  tbcy  will  stoop  down  to  catch  it  and  then  run  away 
with  it,  shouting  joyfully. 

The  distribution  of  these  Negritos  has  been  studied  by  Meyer,  but 
recent  correspondence  of  and  investigations  by  The  Ethnological  Survey 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  reveals  their  presence  in  several  hitherto 
unrecorded  regions.  It  has  been  invariably  stated  that  their  numbers 
are  dwindling,  and  recent  estimates  have  placed  them  as  low  as  10,000, 
but  they  are  at  least  holding  their  own  at  the  present  time  in  most  places, 
and  no  less  than  30,000  have  been  accurately  reported.  There  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  vitality  among  this  people  who  have  resisted  for  centuries 
the  attacks  of  Malayan,  Chinese,  and  Spanish  invaders  of  the  Islands, 
and,  while  driven  from  the  coast,  they  yet  hold  their  own  in  the  interior 
where  conditions  peculiarly  suited  to  their  manner  of  life  obtain. 

The  number  of  problems  presented  to  the  ethnologist  by  these  little 
blacks  is  almost  bewildering.  What  place  have  they  in  the  evolution  of 
man?  Their  identity  with  the  Sakais  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  Mincopie  of  the  Andaman  Islands  is  almost  certain;  but  what  is 
their  relation  to  those  other  pigmies — the  long-headed  dwarfs  of  Cen- 
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tral  Africa?  And  further,  what  may  be  their  connection  with  the  true 
negro  race  of  Melanesia,  almost  contiguous  to  them?  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  Negrito  is  such  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  at  one 
time  they  were  practically  the  sole  possessors  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. Unquestionably  the  first  newcomers  to  arrive  to  dispute  their 
possession  of  the  soil  and  to  drive  them  into  the  mountainous  interiors 
which  they  now  occupy  were  the  tribes  of  primitive  Malayans  which  still 
constitute  the  most  considerable  element  of  the  population  of  the  Islands. 

The  Negritos  are  fleet  of  foot  and  their  usual  weapons  are  a  lance  of 
bamboo,  a  palm-wood  how,  and  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows.  Their' 
principal  food  consists  of  fish,  roots,  fruit,  and  rice.  They  are  notorious 
cattle  thieves,  swooping  down  upon  the  valley  and  driving  the  captured 
cattle  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, but  it  is  confined  to  scratching  the  soil  with  a  stick  and  throwing 
in  the  seed,  which  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 

They  rarely  spend  more  than  a  season  in  one  locality,  but  move  from 
place  to  place  as  inclination  prompts  or  necessity  compels.  They  use  as 
ornaments  bamboo  combs,  feather  head  dresses,  rings  and  bracelets  of 
brass  or  copper,  and  braided  leg  bands  of  hog  bristles.  It  is  their  cus- 
tom, also,  to  scarify  the  body,  and  such  scars  are  their  most  highly  valued 
adornment.  Their  household  utensils  are  confined  to  a  few  cocoanut 
cups  or  seashells,  and  rude  boxes  in  which  they  keep  their  simple 
belongings.  Their  trade  consists  in  exchanging  wax  and  other  forest 
products  for  rice,  tobacco,  and  small  objects  and  trinkets  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  neighboring  places. 

The  celebrated  Austrian  professor,  Ferdinand  Blumentritt,  who  has 
devoted  long,  patient,  and  painstaking  study  to  the  literature  of  the 
ethnography  of  the  Philippines,  believes  in  three  successive  waves  or 
invasions  of  Malayans  of  low  culture,  and  he  attempts  to  fix  approxi- 
mately the  periods  of  the  migrations.  Among  such  tribes  are  the  great 
Igorot  family  of  the  mountains  of  northern  Luzon,  including  the  Dada- 
yag,  Kalinga,  Ibelao,  Ipiikao,  and  numerous  others  bearing  various  local 
names. 

The  Igorot  is  a  fine  race  of  agricultural,  head-hunting  barbarians. 
They  are  copper  colored,  have  high  cheek  bones,  a  flat  nose,  and  thick 
lips.    Their  hair  is  straight,  black,  and  in  many  areas  is  worn  long. 

The  men  have  strong  chests  and  well-developed  muscles  and  possess 
great  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  The  women  have  well-formed 
figures  and  as  erect  and  graceful  a  carriage  as  any  women  in  the  Orient. 
Their  dress  varies  from  a  mere  apron  of  leaves  to  a  handsome  jacket  and 
skirt  with  stripes  of  blue,  crimson,  and  white.  Tattooing  is  common 
among  both  men  and  women.  With  the  men  there  are  two  chief  motives 
in  tattoo :  FirBt,  the  tattoo  gives  the  man's  war  record.  It  tells  whether 
he  has  taken  a  human  head ;  second,  it  is  aesthetic.  The  aesthetic  is  the 
governing  motive  for  woman's  tattoo. 
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In  religion  they  have  the  crudest,  simplest  animism.  This  is  uni- 
versal among  them.  Oct  of  it  is  found  developing  a  form  of  the  highest 
religion ;  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being  who  is  half  man,  half  god,  and 
who  gives  his  people  a  crude  code  of  ethics,  and  is  the  author  of  much  of 
their  constructive  wisdom. 

In  many  areas  a  "headman"  has  developed,  and  he  is  usually  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  group — growing  constantly  richer  because  of  his  practice 
of  getting  a  "rake-off"  on  his  fellows'  labors.  But  in  some  areas,  as  in 
Bontoc,  no  such  "headman"  or  system  of  control  exists ;  there  each  poli- 
•tical  division  of  the  pueblos  has  a  democratic  council  of  old  men,  "wise 
men,"  which  counsels  and  controls. 

They  commonly  manufacture  iron  and  steel  bolos,  spears,  and  battle- 
axes,  also  earthenware  and  a  great  variety  of  cloth  of  native  cotton 
and  of  tree-bark  fiber.  Some  of  them  also  manufacture  excellent  salt 
from  boiling  springs,  and  some,  in  Benguet  and  Lepanto,  mine  gold  and 
copper  and  have  carried  on  the  industry  from  prehistoric  time. 

Certain  tribes,  like  the  Ibelao,  appear  to  be  mixed  Negrito-  Malayan, 
but  the  oft-mentioned  hypotheses  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  admixture  in 
certain  tribes  in  northern  Luzon  is  questioned.  The  most  that  can  be 
affirmed  at  present  is  that  the  great  mountainous  mass  of  northern  Luzon 
is  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  common  Malayan  origin,  speaking  dif- 
ferent dialects.  They  are  on  a  similar  culture  plane  with  the  primitive 
Malayan  tribes  of  much  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  such  as  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  and  the  Battaks  of  Sumatra.  They  have  the  same  practices  of 
head-hunting,  and  some  have  been  said  to  have  ceremonial  cannibalism, 
and  everywhere  the  same  community  feuds  exist.  They  all  arose  from 
common  migratory  movements  and  belong  to  a  common,  primitive, 
Malayan  culture.  The  same  element  is  represented  in  the  central  and 
southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

The  mountains  of  nearly  all  the  Visayas  contain,  besides  roving  bands 
of  Negrito,  communities  of  wild  Malayans.  These  people  hear  different 
names  in  different  places:  "Igorrotes"  on  Mount  Isarog;  "Buquidnon" 
in  Panay ;  "Babylanes,"  "Pulijanes,"  and  "Mundos"  in  Negros ;  elsewhere 
"Montescos"  and  "Remontados."  The  origin  of  these  groups  may  be 
twofold.  Some  of  them  may  be  remnants  of  the  primitive  Malayan  folk 
who  were  in  the  Archipelago  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Filipino  tribes 
now  Christianized,  and,  as  such,  they  should  be  grouped  with  the  tribes 
of  northern  Luzon.  But  it  probable  that  certain  bands  are  made  up 
simply  of  Filipinos  who  have  fled  to  the  mountains  from  the  more 
ordered  life  of  the  plains.  Outlawry  or  expulsion  is  the  common  form  of 
punishment  among  all  Filipino  peoples,  and  to  break  with  civilization  is 
the  habit  of  the  man  who  has  inflicted  an  injury  or  who  has  himself  been 
wronged.  In  the  history  of  Spanish  administration  entire  towns  have 
been  depopulated  through  this  practice.  The  outlaw — "filibuBtero," 
"tulisan,"  or  "ladron"— is  an  ever-present  type  of  Malayan  society. 
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The  primitive  and  exceedingly  interesting  tribes — the  Tagbanua  of 
Paragua  and  the  Calamianes  Islands  and  the  Mangy  an  of  Mindoro — 
would  seem  to  be  of  Malayan  and  Negrito  stock  commingled.  Many  of 
the  tribes  of  Mindanao  are  also  probably  referable  to  this  early  Malayan 
immigration,  particularly  those  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces. 
Bnt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Davao  and  Mount  Apo,  eastern  Min- 
danao, there  are  found  tribes  whose  character  raises  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  ethnology.  Among  these  are  the  Ata  and  Taga- 
banua.  The  latter  are  reported  to  be  very  tall  in  stature,  with  hair  wavy 
rather  than  straight,  a  narrow  and  prominent  nose  and  a  color  of  skin* 
approaching  that  of  the  Polynesian.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  not  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  true  Malay.  If  thorough  investigation 
proves  the  existence  of  this  type  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is 
another  non-Malay  element  in  the  population  of  the  Archipelago.  Per- 
haps  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of  these  tribes  was  Mon- 
tafio,  who,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  visited  the  coast  of  Davao  and 
ascended  Mount  Apo.  Following  the  theory  already  developed  by  Hamy 
and  other  French  writers,  he  calls  these  "Indoneasian.'  The  whole  Indo- 
neasian theory  is  ignored  by  Blumentritt  and  other  German  writers,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  received  the  warm  assent  of  the  English 
ethnologist,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane.  But  Keane  is  certainly  in  error  when 
he  assigns  to  the  Indoneasian  element  the  Igorot  and  other  tribes  of 
northern  Luzon.    It  is  probable  the  Indoneasian  theory  will  be  exploded. 

There  still  remain  two  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  These  are  the  seven  large  tribes  of  so-called 
Christians,  which  form,  politically  and  socially,  the  "Filipino  people," 
and  the  Mohammedan  Moro  or  Malays  of  the  J0I6  Archipelago  and  Min- 
danao. The  seven  Christian  tribes  are  the  Yisayan,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral islands  and  th«  northern  coast  of  Mindanao;  the  Bicol,  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Luzon ;  the  Tagalo,  of  central  Luz6n ;  the  Pam- 
pango  and  Pangasinan,  of  the  central  plain  of  the  island;  the  Ilocano, 
of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  Ibanag,  of  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan. 
These  seven  tribes  almost  certainly  represent  a  Malayan  migratory  wave 
subsequent  to  that  of  the*  primitive  Igorot  and  comparable  tribes. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  these  seven  tribes  were  already  occupy- 
ing the  coastal  plains  and  river  valleys,  having  forced  back  into  the 
interior  the  less-cultured  tribes  which  had  preceded  them.  The  fact  that 
they  were  of  common  origin  did  not  stay  the  bloody  hand  of  conquest, 
nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  intermixture  between  the  two. 
The  languages  of  these  groups,  while  differing  widely  in  their  vocabu- 
laries, show  a  common  Malayan  origin  and  a  uniform  structural  basis. 
At  some  time  and  place  several  of  these  tribes  at  least  felt  the  contact  of 
Hindu  civilization,  which,  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  flourished  in 
Java  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  built  those  wonderful  temples  that 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical  jungles. 
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From  this  source  these  Philippine  emigrants  acquired  alphabets,  the 
knowledge  of  writing,  and.  many  other  arts  of  civilization,  which  elevated 
them  far  above  the  plane  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  A  Sanscrit  ele- 
ment, especially  in  the  Tagalo,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  exists  in  these  languages.  It  is  to  these  people  that  the  mass  of 
the  civilised  Filipino  belongs. 

The  Tagalos  are  found  at  Manila,  and  the  Provinces  of  Rizal,  Cavite, 
Bataan,  Bulacan,  Batangas,  Infanta,  and  Laguna,  and  in  Mindoro,  and 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  Provinces  of  Tayabas,  Zambales,  Nueva  ficija, 
Isabels,  and  Principe.  They  have  been  in  much  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  Spaniards  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Archipelago.  As  before 
their  migration  they  acquired  from  the  Hindu,  so  from  the  Spaniard 
they  acquired  much  of  what  civilization  the  Spaniard  had  to  impart. 
While  the  educated  Tagalo,  Visayan,  and  Ilocano  speak  Spanish,  each 
tribe  retains  it  mother  tongue,  and  in  the  Tagalo  there  is  quite  a  litera- 
ture, and  newspapers  are  published  in  that  language.  In  the  exhibition 
of  the  Philippines  at  Madrid  in  1887,  Barranter  showed  twenty  volumes 
of  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  Philippine  dialects  and  31  volumes 
of  popular  native  poetry,  besides  two  volumes  of  native  plays.  Spanish  is 
not  the  language  of  the  Archipelago,  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  common 
medium  of  communication,  and  as  none  of  the  native  languages  have  the 
aggressive  vitality  that  is  essential  to  a  national  tongue,  and  as  Spanish 
is  spoken,  even  after  three  centuries,  by  only  a  limited  number,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  systematic  effort  that  is  made  at  the  present  time 
to  make  English  the  speech  that  will  finally  unite  the  people  on  one  com- 
mon linguistic  basis. 

As  the  Tsgalogs  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  native  peoples  with 
whom  the  Americans  have  come  into  intimate  contact,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  note  somewhat  in  detail  their  more  prominent  racial  charac- 
teristics. The  Tagalog  possesses  self-respect,  and  in  behavior  is  quiet 
and  decorous.  He  treats  others  with  Spanish  politeness  and  expects  the 
same  treatment  in  return.  When  judged  by  laborers  in  the  Tropics  he 
may  be  said  tot  be  reasonably  industrious  and  often,  indeed,  works  hard. 

The  wife  exerts  a  great  influence  in  the  family,  and  might  almost  be 
called  the  "head  of  the  house."  Children  are  welcomed,  loved,  and 
treated  with  forbearance,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  manifested  to 
give  them  an  education.  Parental  authority  continues  during  the  life 
of  the  parent.  Hospitality  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Tagalog  (and  in 
fact  of  all  the  natives  of  the  Islands),  as  may  be  evidenced  by  any  well- 
behaved  traveler  among  them.  They  hive  mechanical  aptitude,  and 
among  them  are  found  engine  fitters,  turners,  smiths,  carpenters,  boiler 
makerB,  etc.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Legaspi  he  found  cannon  among 
them,  and  during  the  late  insurrections,  both  against  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  the  insurgents  made  crude  cannon  for  their  forces,  and 
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were  supplied  in  part  with  ammunition  of  their  own  manufacture. 
Many  of  the  carriages  in  Manila  are  of  native  workmanship. 

A  writer  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Tagalog  says: 
"Perhaps  the  most  remarkahle  talent  possessed  by  this  people  is  their 
fondness  for  music  in  its  simpler  forms.  Each  parish  has  its  brass 
band  supplied  with  European  instruments.  If  the  village  be  wealthy, 
there  is  usually  a  string  band  as  well."  When  the  American  Army  went 
to  the  Philippines  the  natives  were  quick  to  catch  the  music  of  the  Army, 
and  at  religious  services,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  music  is  employed, 
Americans  were,  to  say  the  least,  surprised  to  hear  such  tunes  as  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  "A  Hot  Time"  breaking  into  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the 
service.  With  their  love  for  light  music  is  a  fondness  for  amusements — 
shows,  theaters,  horse  races,  cockfighting,  and  various  formB  of  gam- 
bling possessing  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them. 

Of  all  the  peoples  preceding  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines,  the 
latest  comers  are  the  Mohammedan  Malay.  The  time  of  their  arrival 
is  easily  fixed  as  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Oie  Moham- 
medan Malay,  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  Archipelago 
as  colonist,  trader,  and  pirate,  whose  speech  is  the  lingua  franca  of  all 
Malaysia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  who  has  given  his  name  to  and 
stands  as  the  type  for  the  entire  race,  was,  previous  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, only  an  obscure  tribe  of  Sumatra.  The  conversion  of  this  people  to 
Mohammedanism  by  Arabian  missionaries  in  the  twelfth  century  appears 
to  have  given  them  the  power  and  passion  which  has  made  them  dominant 
everywhere  south  of  the  Yisayan  Islands  in  the  Philippines.-  They 
were  the  "Norsemen"  of  the  Orient,  adventurous  navigators  and  fierce 
fighters,  and  made  their  name  a  terror  wherever  their  sharp  prows  cut 
the  blue  waters  of  the  eastern  seas.  They  arrived  in  the  Jold  Archi- 
pelago between  1300  and  1400  A.  D.  Upon  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century  their  fleets  of  proas  were  filling  the  Mindoro 
Sea  and  sweeping  the  Straits  of  San  Bernardino,  while  their  outposts 
and  settlements  Teached  to  Manila  Bay.  The  Spaniard  checked  their 
further  progress  in  the  Philippines,  though  he  utterly  failed,  after  cen- 
turies of  conflict,  to  reduce  them  to  Christianity  or  obedience  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Their  history  is  the  climax  of  Malay  piratical  power, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Maguindanao  (ancient  name  of  the  Island  of 
Mindanao)  sea  rover  was  felt  for  centuries  for  a  thousand  miles  both 
north  and  south  of  their  strongholds  in  JoI6  and  Lanao. 

The  Moros  are  well  developed  physically,  but  are  of  medium  height; 
their  complexion  is  dark,  and  they  have  abundant  straight  black  hair. 
Their  small,  black,  animated  eyes,  set  close  together,  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  The  Island  of  Jol6  has  always  been  the  political, 
religious,  and  commercial  center  of  all  the  Philippine  Moros,  even  for 
those  found  in  Mindanao  and  Paragua.  The  original  Malay  type  of 
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these  insular  Mohammedans  or  Moros,  as  the  Spaniard  called  them,  has 
been  modified  by  two  distinct  and  opposite  foreign  elements,  namely, 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Arab.  Until  recently  the  natives 
of  the  J0I6  Archipelago  practiced  continual  piracy  along  the  Philippine 
coasts,  and  had  they  kept  the  slaves  captured  during  these  forays  the  popu- 
lation of  Jolo  would  to-day  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  a  mixture  of 
Philippine  people,  but  the  pirates  Bold  the  greater  part  of  their  captives  to 
other  coreligionists  who  dwelt  on  other  islands,  and  thus  kept  the  blood, 
in  a  measure,  pure.  The  Arabic  element  has  modified  the  J0I6  type  in 
a  smaller  degree.  The  natives  of  that  race  being  in  insignificant  numbers, 
would  have  left  no  trace  of  their  presence  had  it  not  been  that  most  of 
them  occupied  the  highest  places,  which  were  the  only  ones  among  them 
making  polygamy  possible.  The  individuals  who  show  the  Arabic  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  plainly  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  even  repro- 
duce the  original  type  with  fidelity.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  grand  divisions, 
all  of  them  of  Malay  extraction,  with  the  exception  of  the  aboriginal 
Negrito,  yet  widely  separated  as  to  language,  habits,  culture,  and  faith. 
First,  the  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  interior  upon  whom  the  Christian 
faith  and  Spanish  civilization  have  made  but  little  impression;  second, 
the  Christianized  tribes  who  accepted  Spanish  rule,  adopted  Spanish 
civilization,  in  part  at  least,  and  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
third,  the  Mohammedan  Moro  over  whom  the  Spaniard  never  exercised 
more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  whose  faith  and  culture  remain 
practically  unmodified  by  any  European  influence. 

There  is  another  element  that  can  not  be  overlooked  in  any  description 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  Even  before  Spanish  domination  began 
the  Chinese  had  commercial  relations  with  the  Philippines.  When 
Legaspi  founded  Manila  in  1571  the  Chinese  were  granted  personal 
security  when  they  landed,  though  it  was  necessary  to  administer  severe 
punishment  to  the  ungovernable  crowds  who  frequently  killed  and  robbed 
them. 

After  the  Spanish  power  became  thoroughly  established  the  number  of 
Chinese  residents  in  the  Philippines  continued  to  increase  and  it  became 
necessary  to  segregate  them  from  the  remainder  of  the  population.  By 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  some  30,000  Chinese  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Manila  alone,  and  many  others  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Archipelago.  Soon  after  this  time  the  Chinese  rose 
against  the  Spaniards,  but  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter  after  a 
severe  struggle,  and  then  greater  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  Chinese 
immigration.  The  Chinese  question  haB  always  been  the  preeminent 
question  with  the  Governors-General,  and  when  Senor  Norzagaray  sur- 
rendered his  commond  in  1859  he  wrote  an  extensive  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  which  he  stated  that  it  would  be  better  for  Spain  to  become  impov- 
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erished  by  taking  energetic  measures  against  these  Asiatics  than  that  the 
Philippines  should  be  ruined  by  becoming  overrun  with  Chinese. 

Since  the  administration  of  Sefior  Norzagaray  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  the  influence  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  Philippines  continued  to  increase  both  in  commerce  and  in 
the  industrial  artB. 

According  to  the  census  of  1876  there  were  30,797  Chinese  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  ten  years,  or  in  1886,  this  number  had  grown  to 
99,152,  scattered  throughout  the  principal  islands  of  the  group.  Since 
nearly  alt  the  Chinese  who  migrated  to  the  Philippines  have  been  males 
they  have  to  a  certain  extent  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Islands,  and  while  perhaps  this  admixture  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  modify  the  race  type,  yet  the  Malays  themselves,  whose  original  home 
was  near  the  great  hive  of  Chinese  population,  were  mixed  to  a  certain 
extent  with  Chinese  blood,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  prevailing  type  in 
the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  Archipelago  evidence  of  Chinese  blood, 
some  of  which  may  have  descended  from  remote  times. 

Finally,  to  the  classes  already  mentioned,  there  must  be  added  another, 
that  of  the  European  mestizo,  "which  in  number  and  area  occupied  has 
gone  on  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  Spanish  domination.  This 
class  is  to  be  found  in  all  regions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  but  it  is  particularly  numerous,  as  may  be  readily 
understood,  at  the  capital  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  provincial  capitals  and  more  important  towns.  Of  such  diverse 
and  varied  elements,  then,  is  the  population  of  the  Philippines  composed. 
The  variety  of  problems  they  present  is  equally  great  for  the  ethnologist 
and  the  statesman;  and  nowhere,  it  may  be  asserted,  must  the  construc- 
tive work  of  administration  be  so  dependent  for  information  and  guid- 
ance upon  the  research  of  the  expert  student  of  ethnology. 

Since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  waters  the  mind  of 
the  Malay  has  appeared  to  the  European  as  a  closed  book.  Both  races 
have  ever  mistrusted  and  misunderstood  each  other.  Out  of  mutual 
ignorance  and  fear  have  followed  hatred,  oppression,  and  retaliation.  In 
the  establishment  of  order  in  the  Philippines  the  Insular  Government  is 
attempting  to  rear  a  new  standard  of  relationship  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Malay.  The  success  of  this  effort,  so  full  of  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  life  and  intercourse  in  the  Far  East,  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  correct  understanding  and  scientific  grasp  of  the  peoples 
recently  committed  to  our  care.  Science  can  have  no  nobler  mission  than 
to  discover  and  direct  the  good  inherent  qualities  in  every  people,  nor  can 
a  more  practical  work  engage  the  attention  of  the  Government  than  the 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding  between  the  .races. 
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The  progressive  Kingdom  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  quick  to 
seize  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  her  by  the  discoveries  of  the  bold 
Genoese  navigator,  and  twenty-eeven  years  after  Columbus  had  planted 
the  banner  of  Spain  upon  the  little  islands  of  San  Salvador,  Hernando 
Magellan's  flotilla  sailed  from  Seville  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

Two  years  later,  in  1521,  the  same  year  that  witnessed  Cortes  fighting 
his  way  from  the  coast  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  his  marvelous  campaign 
against  Montezuma,  Magellan  landed  at  Butuan,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Mindanao,  raised  a  cross  on  a  small  hill  and  celebrated  mass  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  intrepid  explorer  took  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  four  hundred  years  since 
the  flag  of  Spain  first  floated  on  the  tropical  breezes  of  Philippine  terri- 
tory, and  its  metes  and  bounds  have  been  traced  upon  the  maps  of  the 
world,  the  Archipelago  is  practically  a  new  country.  Hernando  Ma- 
gellan, sailing  for  months  through  uncharted  seas,  doubled  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  passed  through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  entered 
upon  what  to  him  must  have  seemed  an  illimitable  ocean,  and  finally 
landed  upon  islands  which  even  yet  have  not  been  surveyed  nor  explored, 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  discovery  is  easier  than  development. 
Magellan  afterwards  went  from  Mindanao  to  Cebu,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  Hamabar,  the  King,  but  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  small  island 
of  Mactan,  having  joined  with  the  latter  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  this 
island. 

Duarte  de  Barbosa  and  twenty-six  companions  were  treacherously 
assassinated  at  a  banquet  by  order  of  Hamabar,  and  in  1522  the  remnant 
of  the  expedition  reached  Seville,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 
Sebastian  de  Elcano,  thus  completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe. 
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During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  between  1525  and  1550,  three 
expeditions  sailed  for  the  Philippines,  the  first  under  the  direction  of 
Fray  Garcia  Jos£  Loaisa,  which  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
where  a  violent  storm  scattered  hia  vessels,  and  Loaisa  died  while  on  the 
Pacific..  Capitana,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  reached  Mindanao,  and, 
upon  attempting  to  reach  Cebu,  was  driven  by  tempests  to  the  Moluccas. 

Two  years  later  an  expedition  from  Mexico  under  the  leadership  of 
Alvaro  de  Saavedra  set  out  for  the  Orient,  and  in  1528  reached  Min- 
danao, where  stores  were  replenished  and  then,  like  the  former  expedi- 
tion, proceeded  to  Moluccas.  In  1542  the  third  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villaloboe,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Na- 
tividad,  in  Mexico,  and  reached  southern  Mindanao,  and  the  commander 
gave  to  the  Island  of  Ley  te  and  adjacent  islands  the  name  "Filipinas," 
in  honor  of  Philip,  at  that  time  crown  prince  of  Spain,  which  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  Archipelago.  A  number  of  causes 
combined  to  compel  Villaloboe  also  to  touch  at  the  Moluccas,  against 
both  his  own  wishes  and  those  of  his  King. 

The  remnants  of  this  expedition,  seven  years  after  setting  out,  reached 
Spain.  Thus  from  1519,  the  date  when  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville, 
until  1564,  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  four  separate  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines,  but  without  results.  Those  trialB 
had  been  expensive  in  both  life  and  treasure  without  tangible  results  save 
that  of  widening  the  world's  geographical  knowledge. 

The  next  effort  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  Islands  was  intrusted  to 
General  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  who  took  with  him  Friar  Andres  de 
Urdaneta,  who  had  been  a  member  of  a  former  expedition  and  had  mean- 
while taken  the  vows  and  habit  of  an  Augustine  monk.  The  entire  force 
consisted  of  four  ships  and  one  armed  frigate,  carrying  400  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  flotilla  visited  the  Islands  of  Leyte,  Camiguing,  Bohol, 
and  Mindanao,  and  finally  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Cebu  in  1565,  which 
place  it  was  decided  to  capture. 

The  natives  resisted,  but  the  town  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  long 
struggle  not  yet  concluded  between  the  natives  and  the  oversea  foreigners 
began.  Legaspi  pushed  forward  his  conquests  little  by  little,  and  seems 
to  have  been  both  resourceful  and  strong.  He  gradually  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives,  their  deposed  King  accepted  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  monks,  and  his  daughter  married  a  Spaniard.  About  this  time 
Friar  Urdaneta  returned  to  Spain  to  report  to  King  Philip  II. 

In  1568  two  galleons  arrived  at  Cebu  with  troops,  munitions,  and 
arms,  and  with  them  was  Juan  de  Salcedo,  a  grandson  of  Legaspi,  called 
the  Hernan  Cortes  of  the  Philippines.  About  this  time  the  Portuguese 
sent  an  expedition  to  dispute  possession  of  the  territory  and  Legaspi  built 
a  fortress,  allotted  portions  of  land  for  Spanish  residents,  and  in  1569 
Cebu  was  declared  a  city  and  Legaspi  was  made  governor-general  of  ail 
the  lands  he  could  conquer.    In  1571  Legaspi  transferred  hiB  government 
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to  Manila  and  declared  it  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  entire  Archipelago.  Manila 
was  already  at  that  early  period  a  place  of  considerable  size.  It  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  that  of  Manila  proper  and  that  of  Tondo. 
These  two  districts  were  governed  by  two  princes,  bearing  the.  Mala; 
title  of  rajah.  One  of  these  was  Rajah  Lacandola,  whose  rule  extended 
over  Tondo.  The  descendants  of  this  man  are  still  known  as  the  Lacan- 
dola family,  and  reside  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war  the  members 
of  this  family,  as  being  of  blood  royal,  were  exempted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  duties  or  contributions 
whatever. 

Legaspi  died  in  1572,  leaving  a  name  in  Spanish  history  that  will  ever 
shed  luster  upon  his  native  land.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
intrepid  explorers  and  conquerors  that  made  the  sixteenth  century  so 
remarkable. 

Meantime  Salcedo  was  extending  bis  conquests  and  soon  Zambales, 
Fangasinan,  Ilocos,  and  Camarmes  acknowledged  Spanish  supremacy. 

Guido  de  Lavezares  was  appointed  to  succeed  Legaspi  by  sealed 
instructions  from  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico.  During  the  successful 
administration  of  his  predecessor  commercial  relations  had  been  estab- 
lished with  the  Chinese,  who  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  those  fertile 
lands.  In  1574  the  Chinese  pirate  Li-Ma-Hong  attempted  to  capture 
Manila.  His  depredations  on  the  Eastern  Beas,  like  those  of  the  buc- 
caneers along  the  Spanish  main,  made  his  name  a  terror.  He  had  been 
outlawed  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and  he  therefore  gathered  together 
a  fleet  of  62  armed  junks,  and  carrying  4,000  soldiers  and  sailors  with 
some  1,500  women  set  forth  to  capture  and  establish  a  new  kingdom. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bay  of  Manila  in  November,  1574,  a  desperate 
attack  was  made,  but  the  pirate  failed  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the 
city,  and  with  a  remnant  of  hiB  force  retreated  north  and  attempted  to 
establish  himself  in  Fangasinan,  but  was  soon  dislodged  by  a  combined 
force  of  Spanish  and  natives,  the  latter  having  set  forth  on  a  punitive 
expedition  against  Li-Ma-Hong.  A  considerable  number  of  Li-Ma- 
TTong's  forces  scattered  among  the  mountains,  and  intermarried  among 
the  Igorrote  tribes.  Their  descendants  may  to  this  day  be  distinguished 
by  their  semi-Chinese  features.  This  victory  is  still  celebrated  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  public  holiday. 

The  more  important  eventB  which  occurred  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  arrival  of  the  first  Franciscan 
monks  in  1577,  and  the  following  year  Francisco  de  Sande,  the  governor- 
general,  undertook  an  expedition  to  Borneo,  where  he  restored  its  legit- 
imate King  to  the  throne,  who  later  offered  vassalage  to  Spain,  and  both 
Jol6  and  Mindanao  were  subject  to  his  rule.  The  Chinese,  of  whom  there 
was  no  little  fear  among  the  few  Spaniards,  were  compelled  to  live  under 
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the  guns  of  Fort  Baybay.  The  first  biBhop,  Fray  Domingo  Salazar, 
arrived  at  Manila,  together  with  the  first  party  of  Jesuit  fathers,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  Manila  cathedral  were  laid.  In  1583  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  Gonzalo  Eonquillo  the  church  of  San  Augustin 
took  fire  and  two-thirds  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 

In  1584  the  royal  audiencia  of  the  Philippines  was  established;  in 
1590  the  walls  of  Manila  were  built,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  Japan. 

.At  no  time  has  the  history  of  the  Philippines  been  commonplace. 
Struggles  between  the  military  and  civil  authority,  between  the  church 
and  state,  and  expeditions  against  the  natives,  fill  the  chronicles  of  the 
years.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  a  number  of  naval  en- 
gagements between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  The  latter  did  not  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  the  Philippines,  but  contented  themselves  with  sea  fighting  and  plun- 
dering vessels  which  brought  supplies  to  the  Spanish  colonists.  The 
honors  were  about  evenly  divided,  with  the  balance,  on  the  whole, 
rather  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards;  the  moat  notable  engagement  being 
that  of  Playa  Honda,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  completely  vanquished 
after  a  struggle  lasting  six  hours.  They  lost  three  ships,  their  flags 
and  artillery,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $300,000.  In  July,  1620, 
three  Mexican  galleons  met  three  Dutch  vessels  off  the  Cape  Espiritu 
Santo,  but  managed  to  escape  in  the  dark.  Two  of  the  galleons  were 
beached  and  the  third  reached  Manila.  After  this  the  Government  ves- 
sels were  instructed  to  vary  their  course  on  each  voyage  so  that  the  enemy 
could  not  tell  where  to  lie  in  wait  for  them. 

In  1662  another  Chinese  pirate,  Kotinga,  demanded  the  submission 
of  the  Archipelago.  He  had  captured  Formosa,  then  under  control 
of  the  Dutch,  and  had  gathered  a  very  large  force  about  him.  Hia 
demand  for  submission  was  refused  and  the  Filipino  Spaniards  proposed 
to  resist.  Bodies  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  were  organized, 
and  the  churches,  convents,  and  houses  outside  the  walls  were  razed  to 
the  ground. 

Kotinga,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Spaniards,  elevated  an 
Italian  Dominican  missionary  named  Vitorio  Biccio  to  the  rank  of 
mandarin  and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  position  of  this  European  friar  as  ambassador  of  a  Mongol 
pirate  was  certainly  a  trying  one,  though  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect 

The  opinion  gained  great  credence  that  the  Chinese  in  Manila  were 
parties  to  the  plans  of  Kotinga,  and  when  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the 
market,  the  guna  of  the  fort  were  trained  on  the  Parian.  Many  Chinese 
were  killed,  others  hanged  themselves,  and  some  escaped  by  sea.  A 
general  massacre  followed,  but  was  finally  checked  in  view  of  the  incon- 
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venience  that  would  have  followed  from  the  lack  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics. 

The  next  conflict  was  with  the  English.  In  1763  Spain  agreed  to 
unite  her  forces  with  those  of  France  against  England,  and  in  the  war 
which  followed  the  latter  country  sent  fleets  over  sea  to  harass  and 
capture  Spanish  outposts.  The  British  were  everywhere  successful. 
In  the  West  Indies  Havana  was  captured  by  Rodney  and  Monekton, 
and  a  flotilla  of  13  vessels  appeared  before  Manila  under  command  of 
Admiral  Cornish.  The  surrender  of  the  city  was  demanded,  but  the 
Spaniards  refused  and  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  defense.  Brigadier- 
General  Draper  thereupon  disembarked  his  troops  and  again  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  citadel. 

The  acting  governor-general,  the  Archbishop  Manuel  Antonio  Eojo, 
was  inclined  to  yield,  but  a  war  party  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  de 
Anda  y  Salazar  determined  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  There  were 
excesses  committed  on  both  aides,  and  for  some  time  the  palm  of  victory 
hung  in  the  balance,  but  the  English  were  finally  victorious  and  entered 
the  city  October  5,  and  their  flag  floated  over  the  Walled  City.  A  heavy 
contribution  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants,  which,  however,  with  the 
silver  from  the  pious  establishments,  church  ornaments,  plate,  etc., 
amounted  to  but  $546,000,  and  the  further  sum  agreed  upon  was  never 
paid.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  February  10,  1763,  the  Philippines  were 
restored  to  Spain  and  the  British  retired,  leaving  the  war-wrecked  Archi- 
pelago in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  jealousy  and  open  attacks  of 
the  Portugese,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  English,  serious  as  they  were,  formed 
but  a  part  indeed  of  Spain's  military  problem  in  the  Philippines.  When 
Spanish  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the  entire  Archipelago  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  world  to  keep  hands  off,  rather  than 
a  statement  of  an  accomplished  fact.  Spanish  sovereignty  was  at  first 
limited  by  the  range  of  old  matchlocks.  There  was  no  community  of 
interests  between  the  different  tribes.  They  had  no  common  language, 
no  common  head,  no  confederacy. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  have  to  divide  in  order  to  conquer.  The  people 
were  already  divided,  and  the  Spanish  sphere  of  influence  was  gradually 
increasing  by  attacking  one  tribe  after  another  and  conquering  each  dis- 
trict separately. 

For  the  purposes  of  conquest  tins  was  an  advantage,  but  it  opposed 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  task  of  unifying  the  people  after  they 
became  subject  to  Spain.  For  three  centuries  or  more  the  Spanish  rulers 
attempted  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  nationality  that  was  foreign  to  the 
native  mind.  The  different  tribes  hated  or  mistrusted  each  other  and 
desired  nothing  save  their  own  savage  independence. 

They  have  been  to  a  great  extent  isolated  throughout  the  centuries  by 
barriers  of  mountains  or  swift  channels,  and  the  task  before  the  present 
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Government  is  to  weld  these  elements  by  means  of  highways,  railways,  a 
school  system  common  to  all  and  open  to  all  and  allow  time  to  perform 
its  work  under  these  new  conditions. 

The  checkered  history  of  the  Philippines  and  the  constant  demands 
made  upon  the  royal  treasury  for  their  maintenance  and  defense  nat- 
urally raised  the  question  of  their  retention  or  abandonment.  It  was 
urged  that  they  could  never  be  altered  for  the  better,  that  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  silver  sent  there  from  other  Spanish  possessions  were  absorbed 
by  the  Chinese,  that  the  Islands  were  so  separated  by  dangerous  seas  that 
they  could  never  be  welded  into  one  compact  body  politic,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  better  to  let  them  go  and  work  out  their  own  salvation  or 
destruction,  as  the  case  might  be. 

According  to  Argensola,  a  learned  churchman  of  the  period  when 
the  transition  was  effected  from  the  policy  of  Philip  II  to  that  of  Philip 
III,  the  latter  was  influenced  by  religions  rather  than  worldly  interest. 
There  were  mission  fields  where  the  cross  rather  than  the  sword  was 
to  win  victories.  It  is  recorded  that  Philip  III  replied  to  the  anti- 
expansionists  : 

For  what  would  the  enemies  of  Christ  say  if  they  perceived  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  left  destitute  of  the  true  light,  and  its  ministers  to  propagate  it, 
because  they  did  not  produce  rich  metals  and  other  wealth,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fruitful  islands  in  Asia  and  America? 

The  religious  orders  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Dominic,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Jesuits  continued  to  send  recruits,  who  established  missions, 
built  churches  and  convents,  and  baptized  pagans,  gradually  pushing 
farther  into  the  interior  the  border  line  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zation. 

After  the  English  retired  from  Manila,  the  government  was  given  a 
second  time  to  Simon  de  Anda  y  Salazar  and  he  began  at  once  to  repair 
the  ravages  caused  by  war.  He  established  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  developed  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1778  by  Jose  Basco  y  Vargas,  whose  rule  marked  an  era  of  notable 
progress.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  offering 
premiums  to  those  who  produced  the  best  implements,  to  those  who 
erected  silk  factories,  cotton  factories,  and  of  everything  that  was  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  He  improved  the  defenses  of  Manila  and 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Philippine  Company,  whose  object 
was  to  promote  commerce  on  a  large  scale.  He  planted  tobacco  in  Luzon, 
he  regulated  taxes,  and  freed  the  Islands  from  highway  robbers.  The 
government  of  the  Islands  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  committed  to  Mariano  Fernandez  de  Folgueras  (1806), 
Manuel  Gonzales  Aguilar  (1810),  and  Jose  Gardoqui  de  Garaveitia 
(1813).  Measures  were  taken  to  curb  the  piratical  excursions  of  the 
Moros  of  the  south,  who  had  the  courage  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Manila 
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and  take  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  prisoners.  There  were  difficulties 
with  the  natives  at  Ilocos,  who  resented  the  payment  of  taxes,  but  peace 
was  restored  without  serious  difficulty. 

In  1823  a  military  revolt  headed  by  Novales  was  put  down,  and  in 
1837  some  of  the  towns  of  Cebu  and  Bohol  started  a  rebellion,  but  Rica- 
fort  sent  against  them  Lazaro  Cano,  judge  of  Cebu,  who  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  turbulent  towns  to  obedience.  Pascual  Enrile  (1830)  de- 
voted himself  to  building  roads  and  establishing  means  of  communica- 
tion in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  He  organized  the  postal  service, 
protected  the  interests  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  raised  the  taxes  on 
tobacco. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  between  1837  and  1862  the  Philippines 
were  governed  by  men  eminent  both  as  soldiers  and  as  executives.  The 
offices  of  the  government  were  organized  with  system  and  order  and  the 
piracy  of  the  Moras  of  the  southern  waters  about  Jol6  was  terminated. 

During  this  period  the  first  coastwise  trading  steamers  began  to  ply 
the  waters  of  the  Philippines  and  all  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Archi- 
pelago were  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  metropolis.  Most  of 
the  provinces  were  visited  by  the  governors,  highway  robbery  was  severely 
punished,  agriculture  was  stimulated,  a  wider  market  was  secured  for 
insular  products,  and  a  beginning  was  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  institutions  dedicated  to  elementary  and  higher  education.  The 
Banco  Eepafiol-Filipino  was  founded  and  a  number  of  business  houses 
grew  up  to  be  strong  firms,  importing  and  exporting  merchandise,  thus 
putting  the  Islands  more  and  more  in  touch  with  the  world.  Public 
works  of  importance  and  magnitude  were  undertaken,  others  were  im- 
proved, and  much  was  done  toward  putting  the  Islands  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter  even  to  outline 
the  history  of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  therefore  there  is  added  to  this 
a  chronological  table  giving  the  list  of  the  more  important  events  from 
the  date  of  discovery  to  the  present  time,  and  for  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  numerous  histories  of  the  Philippines  that  have  been 
published. 

HISTORICAL  CHRONOLOGY. 
1510.  Magellan's  flotilla  sails  from  Seville. 

1520.  Magellan  passes  the  strait  which  is  named  for  him. 

1521.  Magellan  lands  at  Butuan,  in  the  north  of  Mindanao;  raises  the  cross  and 

celebrates  moss  for  the  first  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Magellan 
takes  possession  of  the  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Alliance 
between  Haraabar,  the  King  of  Cebfl,  and  Magellan.  Death  of  the  latter 
on  the  Island  of  Mactfin.  Duarte  de  Barbosa  and  twenty-six  companions 
are  assassinated  at  a  banquet  by  order  of  Hamabar, 

1522.  Remnants  of  the  expedition  reach  Seville  in  the  ship  Victoria,  commanded 

by  Don  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  thns  completing  the  first  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe. 
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EXPEDITIONS   OF   LOAJSA,    8AAVEDKA,    AHD    VTIiALCBOS. 

1920.  The  expedition  of  Frnj  Garcia  Jose  Loaiaa  Bails  from  Cortlfia. 

1628.  Loaiaa  passes  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  where  a  violent  hurricane  scatters  part 
of  his  ships.  Loaiaa  and  Sebastian  del  Cano  die  on  the  Pacific.  Capitana 
goes  to  Mindanao,  and,  upon  attempting  to  reach  Cebu  is  driven  by  tem- 
pests to  the  Moluccas. 

1527.  Expedition  from  Mexico  under  the  leadership  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra. 

1S2S.  Saavedra,  arrives  at  Mindanao,  and  then  goes  to  the  Moluccas, 

1542.  The  armada  of  Bu;  Lopez  de  Villalobos  sails  from  the  port  of  Juan  Qallego, 

1543.  Villalobos  reaches  southern  Mindanao.     He  gives  the  Island  of  Leyte  the 

name  "Filipinas,"  which  is  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  Archipelago. 
1540.  The  remnants  of  the  expedition  of  Villalobos  reach  Spain. 

DON   MIGUEL   LOPEZ  Dl   LNASPI. 

1504.  The  armada  of  Legaspi  raises  anchor  at  Natividad,  in  Mexico.  Fr.  Andres 
de  Urdaneta  and  other  Augustin  monks  join  the  expedition. 

1565.  The  Islands  of  Leyte,  Camiguing,  Bohol,  and  Mindanao  are  visited  and  the 
flotilla  then  anchors  at  Cebu.  Distrust  and  hostility  of  those  islanders. 
The  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

1567.  Legaspi  sends  his  tender  to  Mexico  under  command  of  Juan  de  la  Isla. 

1568.  Two  galleons  arrive  at  Cebu  with  troops,  munitions,  and  arms,  and  with 

them  comes  Don  Juan  de  Saloedo,  called  the  Heman  Cortes  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Portuguese  squadron,  under  command  of  Oonzalo  Pereira,  anchors 
off  Ceba.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  are  frustrated  by.  the  wise  firmness 
of  Legaspi. 
1560.  Legaspi  transfers  his  encampment  to  Panay.  Three  vessels,  commanded  by 
Juan  de  la  Isla,  arrive  with  dispatches  from  the  King,  conferring  on 
Legaspi  the  governorship  of  the  Islands  and  the  title  of  Adelantado. 

1570.  An  expedition  under  the  orders  of  Don  Martin  de  Goiti  and  Don  Juan  de 

Salcedo  seta  forth  from  Panay  in  order  to  study  the  conditions  about 
Manila.  Favorable  reception  of  the  Spaniards  by  Rajah  Lacandola  and 
Rajah  Soliman.  Treachery  of  the  latter  and  his  destruction.  Return  of 
the  Manila  expedition  to  Panay. 

1571.  Legaspi  takes  possession  of  Manila.     Subjugation  of  certain  provinces  of 

Luzon  by  Don  Martin  de  Goiti  and  Don  Juan  de  Salcedo.    Legaspi  estab- 
lishes commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese.    Arrival  of  two  ships  with 
reinforcements  at  Cebu. 
15T2.  Subjugation  of  new  provinces  by  Salcedo.    Death  of  Legaspi. 

DON   OUTDO  DE   LAVEZAKE8. 

1572.  Complete  submission  of  Zambales,  Pangasinfln,  and  Ilocos  to  Goiti, 

1573.  Submission  of  Camarines  to  Salcedo. 

1574.  Attack   of   the   Chinese   pirate   Li-Ma-Hong   on   Manila.      Heroic   defense. 

Opportune  arrival  of  Salcedo  and  defeat  of  Li-Ma-Hong. 
1675.  Salcedo  attacks  Li-Ma-Hong  at  Lingay£n.    Shameful  flight  of  Li-Ma-Hong. 

DOIT   EBAITOIBCO   DE    SANDE. 

1576.  Early  death  of  Salcedo. 

1577.  Arrival  of  the  first  expedition  of  Franciscan  monks, 

1578.  Fortunate  expedition  of  Sande  to  Borneo.    He  restores  its  legitimate  king  to 

the  throne  and  the  latter  offers  vassalage  to  Spain.  Join  and  Mindanao 
tributaries  (to  him). 
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BOIfQUTLLO. 

1580.  The  Chinese  are  compelled  to  live  together  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bay 

1581.  Arrival  at  Manila  of  its  first  bishop,  Fr.  Domingo  Salozar.    With  him  comes 

the  first  party  of  Jesuits.    Beginning  of  work  upon  the  cathedral.    Second 

expedition  to  Borneo  to  restore  the  King  to  his  throne. 
1562.  Victory  won  by  Don  Pablo  Carrion  in  Cagayan  over  the  Japanese  corsair 

Taifuaa.    Expedition  to  Ternate  under  command  of  Lorenzo  de  Cartagena. 

Sickness  decimates  the  troopa. 
1583.  Death   of  Ronquillo.     During  his   funeral   ceremonies   the   Church   of   San 

Augustin  burned,  and,  the  fire  spreading  to  the  citadel,  two-thirds  of 

Manila  were  destroyed. 

DOIT  MEOO  BOIfQUIIXO. 

The  building  up  of  Manila.  Charity  of  the  governor  in  aiding  the  needy.  Pacifi- 
cation Of  certain  towns  which  had  revolted  because  of  the  excesses  of  the 
military  commander. 

DOM    8AKTIAQO    DE   VEBA. 

1684.  Establishment  of  the  royal  audiencia  of  the  Philippines.  The  governor, 
under  ample  authority  from  the  King,  checks  the  abuses  of  military  lead- 
ers.   Construction  of  a  stone  fortress. 

1585.  Unfortunate  expedition  to  Ternate.  A  conspiracy  provoked  by  thievish 
Moros  is  discovered  among  the  natives  of  Pampanga  and  Manila.  Changes 
in  Cagayan  and  Ilocos.  Capture  of  the  ship  Bantu  Ana  by  the  English 
corsair,  Thomas  Cavendish, 

1587.  Arrival  of  the  first  expedition  of  Dominican  monks.  Establishment  of  an 
artillery  foundry.    Foundation  of  a  hospital  for  Spaniards. 

DOS  QOktEZ  P&KEZ  DASkUKIKAS. 

1590.  Construction  of  the  walls  of  Manila  and  of  Fort  Santiago.  Reorganization 
of  the  armada. 

1590.  Suppression  of  the  royal  audiencia  by  royal  decree.     Establishment  of  the 

College  of  Santa  Potenciana  for  the  orphans  of  military  men. 

1591.  The  arrival  at  Manila  of  Faranda,  the  ambassador  of  Taicoaama,  the  Em- 

peror of  Japan,  demanding  surrender  of  the  Islands. 

1592.  Dasmarinas  sends  as  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  the  Dominican 

Father  Cobo  and  Capt.  Lope  de  Llanos. 
1G93.  New  embassy  to  Japan.    Coming  of  the  King  of  Siao  to  Manila  in  order  to 
offer  obedience  to  King  Philip  II.     Strong  expedition  to  the  Moluccas, 
under  command  of  Dasmarinas,  to  help  the  King  of  Siao.    Dasmarinas  is 
assassinated  by  Chinese  oarsmen  at  Point  Santiago. 


1693.  Suspicions  aroused  by  large  number  of  Chinese  junks  which  arrive  at 
Manila. 

1594.  An  embassy  sent  to  China  to  obtain  the  giving  up  of  the  assassins  of  Don 

GAmez  Perez  Dasmarinas  without  result.     Foundation  of  the  Obra  Pia  de 
la  Misericordia. 

1595.  Daring  expedition  of  the  governor  to  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan, 

which  results  in  the  subjugation  of  those  regions. 
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DOIT  ANTORIA  DK  1COBGA. 

1696.  By  virtue  of  a  royal  cedilla  each  religious  order  has  assigned  to  it  the  prov- 

inces in  which  it  may  exercise  administration  over  spiritual  affair*. 
1596.  Expedition  to  Mindanao  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Rodriguez  de  Figue- 
roa.     This  officer  ascends  the  Rio  Grande.     At  Buhayen  a  Moro  treach- 
erously kills  him. 

DOH   FRANCISCO   TELLO   DE    GUZMAN. 

1697.  Don  Juan  Ronquillo  goes  to  Mindanao  to  take  the  place  of  Figueroa.     He 

destroys  the  fleet  of  Moro  boats  from  Ternate  which  came  to  the  help 
of  the  Moron  in  Mindanao,  and  as  a  result  of  this  victory  the  Moroe  of 
Mindanao  and  JolO  become  vassals  of  Spain.  Ronquillo  abandons  the 
acquired  territory.  News  is  received  at  Manila  that  the  ship  San  Felipe 
has  been  driven  to  Japan;  that  Taicooama  has  perfidiously  taken  pos- 
session of  the  rich  cargo  which  she  carried,  and  that  a  number  of  monks 
had  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nagasaki. 

1598.  Reestablish ment  of  the  royal  audiencia.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
audienrfa,  Tello'  orders  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  of  I*  Caldera  in 
Mindanao. 

1699.  A  powerful  fleet  of  Moro  pirates  infests  the  coast  of  Cebti,  Negros,  and 
Panay,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

1600.  A  great  naval  victory  off  Mariveles  over  the  Dutch  corsair,  Olivier  van 

Noort.  'A  fleet  of  Moro  pirates  attacks  the  town  of  Arevalo,  in  Iloflo, 
and  is  defeated.    Earthquake  at  Manila. 

1601.  Foundation  of  the  College  of  San  Jose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 

1602.  Expedition  to  JolO  under  command  of  Gallinato.     After  having  accom- 

plished something  it  returned  for  lack  of  supplies. 

DOIT   PEDBO   BRAVO   DE   ACUNA. 

1602.  Commercial  relations  are  established  with  Daifusama,  Emperor  of  Japan. 

1603.  A  tremendous  conflagration  destroys  a  third  part  of  Manila.    Uprising  of 

20,000  Chinese.  Spaniards,  natives,  and  Japanese  unite  and  completely 
overcome  the  Chinese. 
1606.  Fortunate  expedition  to  the  Moluccas.  The  record  of  Bravo  de  Acuna 
against  the  Dutch.  Uprising  of  the  Japanese.  They  are  conquered  and 
are  prohibited  from  living  in  future  together  in  one  ward.  The  Dutch 
corsair,  Biancardo,  is  defeated  and  captured  by  Don  Pedro  de  Heredla. 

DON  JTJAH  DE  SILVA. 

1609.  This  governor  begins  by  very  actively  improving  the  fortifications,  casting 
heavy  guns,  and  constructing  vessels.  The  Dutchman,  F.  Witter t,  orders 
a  landing  at  Oton  (Panay),  but  Don  Fernando  de  Ayala  falls  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Dutch,  who  had  disembarked,  and  destroys  them. 
1010.  F.  Wittert  takes  up  a  position  off  Mariveles,  and  makes  prizes  of  various 
Chinese  and  Japanese  vessels.  Defeat  and  death  of  Wittert  at  Mariveles 
brought  about  by  a  Spanish  squadron  under  command  of  Don  Juan 
de  Silva. 

1014.  Japanese  driven  from  their  country  on  account  of  professing  the  Catholic 
faith  received  with  great  warmth  in  Manila. 

1616.  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Segueira  arrives  at  Manila  with  reinforcements,  coming 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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1616.  Don  Juan  de  Silva  sails  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armada  against  the 
Dutch.  The  little  squadron  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  is  burned  by  the 
Portuguese  before  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  latter  avoid 
the  attack  of  the  Spanish  armada. 

1616.  The   Dutch   Admiral    Spielberg  bombards    Hollo.      He   disembarks   and    is 

defeated  by  Diego  Quiflones.    A  little  fleet  of  twenty-four  canoes,  manned 
by  Moros,  allies  of  the  Dutch,  is  destroyed  by  Flores  in  Punta  Potol. 

1617.  A  naval  combat  takes  place  at  Playa  Honda,  in  which  Spielberg  is  com- 

pletely defeated  by  Don  Juan  Ronquillo. 

SECOND    FEHIOD FliOV    THE    NAVAL    COMBAT    OF    PLATA    HONDA     (1617)    TO    THE    DIS- 
MISSAL OF  oovEKNon  zabAlbubu    (nos). 

1617.  A  little  fleet  la  stationed  at  Hollo  to  intercept  the  Moro  piratical  expedition. 

1618.  He  lessens  the  personal  services  required  of  the  natives.    By  careful  instruc- 

tion to  the  ships  from  Acapulco  he  enables  them  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

1619.  Inauguration  of  the  College  of  Santo  Tomfis. 

1620.  Combat  in  San  Bernardino  Straits  between  three  Spanish  and  three  Dutch 

vessels.  Father  Moraga,  who  had  obtained  from  Philip  III  promises  not 
to  abandon  the  Philippines,  as  some  of  his  advisers  counseled  him,  per- 
ishes in  a  shipwreck. 
1624.  Victory  won  by  Don  Geronimo  de  Silva  over  seven  Dutch  vessels  off 
Corregidor.  Instead  of  pursuing  his  scattered  enemy  he  orders  his  fleet 
to  return  to  Cavite,  on  account  of  which  he  ia  proceeded  against  and 
shut  up  in  Fort  Santiago. 

DON    FEBNARDO   DE   SILVA    (PRO   TEMPOBE). 

1626.  Don  Fernando  accepts  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  and  is 
put  at  liberty.  Piratical  expeditions  from  Borneo  infest  the  coasts  of 
S&mar  and  other  islands,  doing  great  harm. 

1626.  Expedition  to  Formosa.     Tanchuy  is  occupied. 


1627.  A  strong  armada  sets  forth  under  the  orders  of  the  governor  for  Formosa. 
Bad  weather  compels  it  to  return  to  Manila,  but  the  ship  Rosprio  arrives 
at  Tanchuy.     The  Dutch  attack  this  port  and  are  defeated. 

1626.  Plague  at  Manila.  Expedition  under  command  of  Olaso  against  Jolft  with 
little  results. 

1629.  Great  conflagration  at  Cavite. 

1630.  More  fortunate  expedition  of  Don  Pedro  Tonsino,  commander  of  Dapitan, 

against  J0I6.    Arrival  of  the  ambassadors  of  Comboja,  offering  free  trade 
and  a  shipyard  for  the  construction  of  vessels. 

1631.  The  construction  of  a  stone  bridge  across  the  Pasig. 

1632.  Foundation  of  the  College  of  Santa  Isabela  for  girl  orphans  of  Spanish  birth. 

DON    JUAN    CEBEZO  DE   SALAMANCA    (PBO   TEMPOBE.) 

1633.  During  the  reign  of  this  governor  the  Archipelago  is  afflicted  by  various 

calamities,  such  as  bad  crops,  famine,  epidemics,  a  plague  of  locusts,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  Moro  piratical  expeditions. 

1634.  Moro  pirates  to  the  number  of  15,000  lay  waste  the  Visayan  Islands  and 

sack  the  capital  of  Tayabas  in  Luzon. 

1635.  Foundation  of  the  fort  of  Zamboanga  to  hold  in  check  the  piracy  of  the 


DOR    SEBASTIAN    HUBTADO    [)E    COBOUEBA. 

1636.  The  piraU.  Tagal,  on  hiB  return  from  his  excursions  among  the  islands,  laden 

down  with  .booty,  is  overtaken  at  Punta  Fleches  by  the  little  fleet  from 
Zamboanga,  under  command  of  Don  Nicolas  Gonzalez,  who  wins  a  com- 
plete victory. 

1637.  Corcuera  goes  to  Mindanao  and  destroys  Lamitan,  the  seat  of  government  of 

Sultan  Corralat,  and  attacks  a  formidable  hill  which  was  his  last 
defense.  The  Horos  of  Buhayen  and  Basilan  sue  for  peace  and  render 
homage  to  Spain. 

1638.  Corcuera  arrives  at  J0I6.     Obstinate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 

island.  They  are  finally  overcome.  Corcuera  returns  to  Manila,  after 
leaving  at  Jolfi  a  garrison  of  soldiers. 

1639.  Uprising  of   the   Chinese   at   Calamba.      Their    forays   against   San   Pedro 

Macate,  Taytay,  and  Antipolo,  and  their  ultimate  defeat  and  submission. 
Don  Francisco  de  Atienza  conquers  the  Moros  of  Lanao  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  celebrated  lake  bearing  this  name.  Victories  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Almonte  over  the  Moros  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo. 
1940.  Separation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  from  the  Crown  of  Spain,  which 
causes  the  Dutch  to  become  more  audacious. 

1641.  Three  volcanoes  buret  forth,  one  in  Jolo,  another  in  Sanguil,  in  the  southern 

part  of  Mindanao,  and  a  third  in  Aringay,  in  the  north  of  Luzon.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  College  of  San  Felipe,  which  is  promptly  closed. 

1642.  The  Dutch  attack  the  fort  of  Tanchuy,  in  Formosa.    The  Spanish  garrison, 

lacking  help,  surrenders  with  the  honors  of  war  and  returns  to  Manila. 
As  a  precaution  against  an  attack  by  the  Dutch,  Corcuera  repairs  the   ' 
walls  of  Manila. 
1844.  After  a  governorship  of  nine  years,  during  which  he  carried  out  extensive 
undertakings,  he  leaves  in  the  treasury  half  a  million  dollars. 

DON   DIEGO  FAJABDO. 

1645.  Frightful  earthquake  at  Manila,  called  the  earthquake  of  San  Andres,  on 

account  of  having  occurred  on  this  day.  Manila  is  depopulated.  The 
earthquakes  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  Sve  days.  The  victims 
number  600.  The  Dutch,  summoned  by  Jolo  natives,  attack  the  Spanish 
fort  at  JolO  and  Ugalde,  which  splendidly  repulses  them. 

1646.  The  Spanish  troops  retire  from  J0I6  after  the  sultan  has  signed  a  treaty 

very  honorable  for  the  Spanish. 

1646.  Don   Lorenzo  de   Ugarte   defeats   at  Bollnao  a   powerful   Dutch   squadron. 

Three  other  victories  are  obtained  over  Dutch  ships. 

1647.  Thirteen  Dutch  galleons  attack  Cavite.     It  is  defended  by  Don  Andres  de 

Asaldegui  until  the  Dutch  admiral  is  mortally  wounded  and  his  vessels 
retire.  The  Dutch  disembark  at  Abucay  and  seize  the  defenseless  town, 
committing  abuses  there  until  they  reSmbark,  pursued  by  Don  Juan  de 
Chaves. 

1648.  Victory  of  the  little  squadron  from  Zamboanga  over  the  Jolfi  squadron. 

1640.  Successful  expedition  to  Borneo  to  punish  the  pirates  of  that  island.    Upris- 

ing of  the  Visayans  under  a  pretext  of  an  order  of  Fajardo  compelling 
them  to  go  to  Cavite  to  aid  the  Tagftlos  in  the  construction  of  ships. 

1653.  By  royal  decree  the  College  of  San  Jose1  is  given  precedence  over  Santo 

Tomfis. 

DOR    SABINIANO   11ARBIQ.UE    DE   LABA. 

1654.  The  cathedral  having  been  ruined  by  earthquakes,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 

one  is  laid. 
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1(155.  Corrolat,  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  breaks  the  treaty  of  peace  and  uses  his 
nephew  to  bring  about  the  assassination  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Alejandro 
Lopez  and  Juan  de  Montiel,  who  had  gone  to  Buhayen  as  ambassadors. 
Loss  of  various  ships. 

1656.  Famine  and  misery  in  the  Islands  as  a  result  of  a  great  plague  of  locusts. 
Balatamay,  nephew  of  Corrolat,  engages  in  piracy  in  the  Visayan  Islands. 

1667.  The  governor  of  Zamboanga  pursues  the  pirate  Balatamay,  and,  not  finding 

him  on  the  sea,  goes  to  his  country  and  destroys  a  number  of  Moro  towns. 

1668.  A  great  earthquake. 

1160.  Uprising  in  the  Provinces  of  Pampanga  and  Pangasinfin.  Twenty  thousand 
natives  perish. 

1662.  The  Chinese  pirate  Kotinga  demands  the  submission  of  the  Archipelago, 

with  serious  threats.  Reply  of  Manrique  de  Lara  to  the  insolent  demands 
of  the  pirate.  In  order  to  provide  against  the  attack  of  Kotinga,  select 
bodies  of  infantry  are  formed.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  is  organised, 
churches,  conrentos,  and  houses  outside  the  walls  are  thrown  down. 
Uprising  of  the  Chinese  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila  and  their  subsequent 
submission. 

1663.  Kotinga  dies,  and  his  son,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Father  Riccio,  a  Domi- 

nican,   desists    from   his    preparation    for   war,    and    sends    the    above- 
mentioned  father  as  on  ambassador  to  arrange  commercial  treaties. 
1663.  In  order  to  concentrate  the  Spanish  forces  the  garrison  of  Zamboanga 
retires  and  the  Moros  resume  their  piratical  expedition. 


1664.  The  governor  provides  for  the  regular  departure  of  ships  for  Acapuleo,  and 
establishes  shipyards  in  the  provinces  where  it  is  easiest  to  obtain  timber. 
Embassies  are  sent  in  the  interest  of  commerce  to  Gamboja,  Siam,  and 


1669.  Embassy  of  Don  Juan  Enriquez  de  Lozada  and  Jesuit  Father  Francisco  de 
Metiua  to  Macao.  These  gentlemen  bring  it  about  not  only  that  com- 
merce is  reestablished  with  Macao,  but  also  that  it  is  established  with 
Canton  and  Ningpo.    Commerce  with  Coromandel  and  Siam  is  favored. 

1671.  The  ship  Bum  Boootto,  from  Acapuleo,  arrives  with  $160,000.  The  bay  of 
Manila  is  covered  by  numerous  vessels  and  commerce  is  very  active. 

DON    JUAN    DE   VARHAS    HUBTADO. 

1676.  This  governor  encourages  the  development  of  commerce. 

1679.  Don  Fernando  de  Valensuela  arrives,  exiled  to  these  Islands;  he  had  been 
the  first  minister  of  Carlos  II. 

1683.  After  various  rivalries  between  the  archbishop,  Cabildo,  the  royal  audiencia, 

and  other  corporations,  Vargas  exiles  to  PangasinAn  the  Archbishop  Don 
Fr.  Felipe  Pardo,  as  the  royal  audiencia  had  already  decreed  several 
months  before. 

1684.  Don  Gabriel  Curuzelaegui  revokes  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Arch- 

bishop   Pardo,    but,   far    from    quieting   animosities,    they    are    further 
enkindled  by  arbitrary  measures  against  Vargas  and  his  friend. 
1686.  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  causes  great  mortality. 

1686.  The  loss  of  crops  on  account  of  superabundant  rainfall. 

1687.  A  conflagration  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Baybay  and 
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1688.  Don  Francisco  de  Campos  Valdivia  arrives  at  Manila,  empowered  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  Archbishop  Pardo.  Valdivia 
restores  the  royal  audiencia,  which  has  been  destroyed,  together  with  the 
prison  of  Oidores. 

DON    FAU3T0    CBUZAT. 

1690.  This  governor  takes  great  pains  to  swell  the  public  funds,  collecting  what 
various  private  individuals  owed  the  treasury  and  lowering  the  salaries  of 
various  employees. 

1693.  The  ship  Santo  Cristo  de  Burgo*  is  lost 

1694.  The  galleon  San  Josi  is  lost  and  400  people  perish. 

1696.  The  governor  publishes  the  ordinances  of  good  government, 

DON    DOMINGO   ZALHAXBUBU. 

During  his  governorship  Zalbalburu  concludes  the  work  upon  the  royal  storehouses, 
reconstructs  the  royal  power  house  of  Malate,  repairs  the  fortifications  of 
Gavite,  and  attends  to  the  construction  of  galleons.  Commerce  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

1704.  The  galleon  Roaario,  under  command  of  Don  Fermin  de  Balaveria,  has  a 
combat  with  two  English  ships  of  war,  which  were  compelled  to  retire, 
one  of  them  afterwards  being  lost  The  sultan  of  JoI6  visits  the  sultan 
of  Mindanao;  on  account  of  supposed  offenses  they  come  to  blows,  with 
the  result  that  both  are  killed. 

1700.  Wreck  of  the  galleon  San  Javier,  commanded  by  Don  Santiago  Zalbfilburu, 
brother  of  the  governor. 

1706.  Death  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Juan  Davila,  who  introduced  into  the  Philippines 
the  cultivation  of  cacao,  which  he  brought  from  Mexico. 

1708.  Fruitless  expedition  in  search  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

1709.  Another  expedition  in  search  of  the  Caroline  Islands  is  frustrated  by  thick 

weather. 


DON    MAETlN    LTIZUA. 

1709.  This  governor  causes  all  Chinamen  above  a  certain  number  to  return  to  their 

country. 

1710.  On  the  coast  of  California  the  ship  Nuettra  SeHora,  commanded  by  Don  Fer- 

nando Angulo,  defends  itself  against  three  English  vessels,  obliging  them 
to  retire.    An  expedition  leaves  Cavite  for  the  Carolines. 

DON  I-EBHANDO  DE  BUBTAMANTE. 

1717.  This  governor  takes  great  interest  in  collecting  the  sums  due  the  royal  treas- 

ury and  gets  together  in  a  single  year  more  than  $300,000. 

1718.  Reestablishment  of  the  presidio  of  Zamboanga.     Construction  of  a  presidio 

at  Labo,  in  the  southern  part  of  Palawan.    Bustamente  sends  his  nephew 
as  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  order  to  arrange  treaty  of  eora- 

1719.  The  governor,  upon  learning  that  a  conspiracy  is  being  formed  against  him, 

in  which  the  municipal  authorities  are  taking  part,  commits  all  sorts  of 
abuses.    Rebellion  breaks  out  and  the  mob  assassinates  Bustamente  and 
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1720.  Five  thousand  Mores  besieged  Zamboanga  for  two  months.     The  governor, 

Don  Sebastian  Amorrea,  performs  prodigies  of  valor  and  saves  the  city. 
The  council  of  war  decrees  the  abandonment  of  the  presidio  at  Labo. 

DOK   TOBBIBEO    JOS*   DE   COSIO,   MAWJOEB    DE   TOBKS-CAMPO. 

1721.  Gen  Antonio  Rojas  pursues  the  Moro  pirates  without  result. 

1723.  Another  little  squadron  under  command  of  Don  Andres  Garcia  Fernandea, 
but  the  Moros  grow  bolder  and  bolder. 

1725.  The  Sultan  of  Jolo  sends  to  Manila  a  Chinaman  named  Kikan  in  order  to 
sue  for  peace. 

1720.  There  is  signed  at  Jolo  an  agreement  between  the  sultan  and  Spain,  and  the 
Moros  immediately  violate  the  agreement,  beginning  their  piratical  oper- 
ations again.  Seventy  embarkations  manned  by  Chinese  pirates  are  over- 
taken and  completely  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  armada.  The  galleon 
Santo  Oristo  de  Burgos  is  lost,  the  crew  being  saved. 

DOIT   FESWANDO   VALUES. 

1729.  V  aides  repairs  the  fortifications  and  provides  armaments  for  the  plasa. 

1730.  A  fleet  of  20  vessels  manned  by  3,000  Sulu  pirates  causes  great  damage 

among  the  islands  of  the  south  and  attacks  Taytay,  which  Don  Pedro 
Lucena  successfully  defends. 

1731.  A  strong  squadron  sails  from  Cavite  to  Sulu  and  punishes  the  Moros,  burn- 

ing towns,  ravaging  the  fields,  and  killing  many  individuals. 

1733.  A  conflagration  destroys  the  royal  storehouses  at  a  time  when  they  were 

quite  sufficient  to  the  public  needs. 

1734.  Fruitless  expedition  is  sent  in  aid  of  the  Sultan  of  Tamontaca.     The  Moros 

attempt  to  surprise  the  presidio  of  Zamboanga,  but  are  repulsed. 

1736.  Two  thousand  Moros  attack  Taytay.     Brilliant  defenses  of  this  town  by 

Cienfuegos,  aided  by  three  monks.  Three  large  Dutch  warships  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Manila,  demanding  a  vessel  of  their  nation  which  has  been 
made  a  prise  by  Don  Francisco  Mufiez  in  the  waters  near  Mindanao,  and 
an  agreement  is  reached  with  them.  There  arrives  a  royal  cedula  which 
settles  in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  Manila  the  vexatious  questions  of  the 
introduction  into  America  of  silks  from  China. 

1737.  Don  Juan  Gonzales  del  Pulgar  is  sent  to  Sulu  to  ratify  a  compact  of  peace 

with  the  new  ruler  of  that  island. 

DON    GASPAB   DE   LA    TORRE. 

1741.  The  governor  makes  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  pur- 

suit of  the  Moro  pirates. 

1742.  The  English  Admiral  Anson  captures  the  ship  Covadonga,  which  was  on  the 

voyage  from  Acapulco. 


1NTEBBEQNUM DON    FB.    JUAN    DE    ABBEOHEDEBRA,    A    DOHINICAH,    BISHOP-ELECT    OF 

NUEVA    SEGOVIA. 

1745.  The  bishop-governor,  with  great  activity  and  zeal,  undertakes  fortifications  to 
defend  the  plazas,  orders  the  casting  of  cannon,  provides  a  suitable 
amount  of  munitions  of  war,  and  authorises  Don  Geronimo  ltta  Salatar  to 
arm  his  tender,  the  Santo  Domingo. 

1740.  In  defiance  of  a  royal  prohibition  which  is  very  harmful  to  business  the 
ships  Rosario  and  Pilar  prepare  to  sail  for  Acapulco.  The  governor  of 
Zamboanga   orders   that   each  year   an   expedition   be   sent  against  the 

1747.  Two  Dutch  ships  make  a  futile  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Basil  an. 
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DOR    FRANCISCO   JOS£   DE   OBANDO. 

1760.  The  piracy  of  the  Movos  continues,  with  the  aid  of  Bantilan. 

1751.  A  squadron  sets  Hail  in  order  to  place  Ali-Mudin  again  upon  the  throne  of 

Jolo  under  the  name  of  Fernando  I.  The  treachery  of  Ali-Mudin  la 
revealed  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Sultan  of  Tamontaca.  Be  is  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Manila. 

1752.  Expedition  to  JolO  with  little  result.    An  expedition  sent  to  take  possession 

of  Palawan  is  obliged  to  return  to  Manila  because  its  members  fall  sick. 
Two  thousand  Moroa  besiege  Iligan,  and  Father  Duces,  a  Jesuit,  defends 
the  plaza  and  defeats  the  Moroe. 
1764.  All  the  ocean  regions  of  the  Archipelago  are  invaded  by  Moro  pirates,  who 
carry  terror  and  misfortune  wherever  they  land.  This  is  the  worst  pirat- 
ical movement  on  the  part  of  the  Moras  up  to  the  date  indicated. 

DON    PEJJBO   MANUEL   DE   AKAHDIA. 

17M.  The  Governor  reorganizes  the  militia,  augments  the  salaries  of  the  army 
men,  creates  what  is  called  the  Ring's  Regiment  and  four  brigades  of 
artillery,  and  establishes  artillery  schools.  A  terrible  eruption  of  Taal 
attended  with  sad  results.  A  plague  arises,  produced  by  the  multitude  of 
fishes  killed  by  the  eruption,  which  float  upon  Taal  Lake.  Father  Ducob 
takes  command  of  the  fleet  of  Iligan  and  directs  it  so  well  that  it  destroys 
150  hostile  boats  and  kills  3,000  Moras. 

176G-  Arandia  expels  the  Chinese  pagans  and  constructs  an  alcayceria,  where  Chi- 
nese who  come  to  engage  in  trade  are  obliged  to  reside  temporarily.  Chi- 
nese who  have  accepted  Christianity  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
Islands,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  soil,  being  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  business.  A  presidio  is  constructed  at  Misamis.  An  expedi- 
tion under  command  of  Don  Pedro Tacarias  Villareal  goes  to  Jolo,  where 
peace  is  announced  between  Bantilan  and  the  Spaniards,  but  once  more 
the  Moroe  break  their  agreement. 

175ft.  Don  Pedro  Gaztambide  wins  a  great  victory  over  thirty-eight  piratical  ves- 
sels off  the  coast  of  Batangas. 

don  maun,  bojo,  abohbishop  or  kaitila. 

1701.  Rojo  takes  command  by  virtue  of  a  royal  cedula  which  he  receives.     He 

shows  himself  kindly  disposed  toward  Ali-Mudin. 

1702.  An  English  squadron  of  thirteen  ships,  with  more  than  0,000  men,  under 

command  of  Admiral  Cornish  and  of  Brigadier  Draper,  arrives  at  Manila, 
which  is  unprepared  to  resist  attack. 


1762.  The  junta  of  authorities  names  Anda  governor;  he  leaves  Manila  and  goes 
to  BuJacan.  Capture  and  sacking  of  Manila  by  the  English.  Anda  makes 
himself  known  in  Bulacan  as  governor  and  prepares  for  the  defense  of 
the  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  monks.    Uprisings  in  the  provinces. 

1703.  Expedition   of   the   English   to   Bulacan.      Asturlan   Bustos    harasses   the 

English,  who  retire  to  Manila.     Bustos  establishes  his  general  headquar- 
ters at  Malinta,  from  which  place  he  makes  forays,  even  to  the  suburbs  of 

1704.  Anda  receives  dispatches  from  the  King  informing  him  of  the  treaty  of 

peace  with  the  English.     The  new  Spanish  governor  arrives,  to  whom 
Anda  turns  over  the  governorship  of  Pampanga. 


Dgrlized  by  GOOgle 


DON    .lOSfi    HAON. 

1785.  The  war  frigate  Buen  Consejo  comes  to  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  thus  inaugurating  direct  communication  between  Spain  and 
the  Philippines.    Two  eruptions  of  the  volcano  Mayon. 

1707:  A  Moro  piratical  expedition  enters  the  Bay  of  Manila. 

1766.  The  Jesuits  are  expelled  from  the  Philippines  by  order  of  Carlos  III. 

1769.  It  is  ordered  that  the  Chinese  be  expelled  from  the  Philippines,  but  this 

order  is  only  partially  fulfilled. 

DON  Snf6K  I)E  akda  SALAZAB. 

1770.  Anda  repairs  the  walls  of  Manila  and  within  a  few  months  brings  about  the 

construction  of  several  war  Teasels. 

1773.  The  frigate  Dcteada  is  dispatched  to  Batavia  to  reestablish  business  rela 

1774.  Shameful  conduct  to  the  Italian  Ceneelly,  to  whom  Anda  has  intrusted  the 

command  of  a  squadron. 

1775.  The  Moros  assassinate  the  garrison  left  by  the  English  in  the  Island  of 

BalambaBgan. 

DON    10B&    BASCO    X    VAR0A8. 

1778.  Baaco  during  his  governorship  shows  a  decided  desire  to  develop  agriculture. 

He  obtains  seeds  from  other  countries,  and  causes  more  than  -1,000  mul- 
berry trees  to  be  planted  in  Camarines  Sur  for  feeding  silkworms. 

1779.  In  a  short  time  Baaco  rids  the  country  of  evildoers.     The  order  for  the 

expulsion  of  the  Chinese  is  revoked. 
1779.  Banco  grants  rewards  to  those  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  success  in  agri- 
culture. 

1781.  The  Sultan  of  Jolo  sues  for  peace  and  returns  a  captured  vessel.    Establish- 

ment of  the  Economical  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country. 

1782.  The  tobacco  monopoly  is  established,  and  as  a  result  the  public  funds  are 

considerably  increased.     Successful   expeditions   of  Don   Jose  Gomel  to 

1785.  The  King  authorizes  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Company  of  the  Philippines. 
1766.  Royal  order  approving  the  establishment  of  the  powder  magazine. 

DON   BAFAIX   MAMA    DC    AOUTLAB. 

On  account  of  the  war  with  England  he  reinforces  the  fortifications,  augments  the 
navy,  establishes  a  dockyard  at  Corregidor,  and  puts  10,000  men  under 

1794.  A  bastion  is  constructed  in  Binondo  which  dominates  La  Barraca. 

1796.  The  ships  San  Pedro,  Montanea,  and  Europa,  and  the  frigates  Kama  and 
Pilar,  under  command  of  Don  Ignacio  Maria  de  Alava,  who  becomes  chief 
of  the  squadron  which  is  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels,  and, 
in  addition,  of  three  frigates  which  have  previously  arrived.  By  royal 
order  the  transfer  of  the  bastion  of  San  Bias  de  California  to  Cavite  is 
provided  for.    Great  earthquake. 

1707.  The  squadron  under  command  of  Alava  sails  in  pursuit  of  an  English  con- 

voy, but  encounters  a  typhoon.    Loss  of  the  Ban  Andris  on  the  coast  of 
Albay. 

1708.  An  English  squadron  flying  a  Spanish  flag  arrives  at  Zamboanga  and  the 

governor,  Don  Raymundo  EspaQol,  defeats  the  enemy  and  saves  the  plaza. 
The  Moros  attack  Baler,  Casiguran,  and  Palanan. 
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1709.  Order  for  a  definite  census  of  the  natives.  Order  prohibiting  the  secretion  of 
fractional  silver  currency.  The  frigate  Pilar  arrives  with  $1,200,000, 
thus  relieving  the  financial  difficulties. 

1800.  The  marine  commandancia  is  created.    Foreigners  are  prohibited  from  living 

in  the  Philippines. 

1801.  Rood's  "Ordinances  of  Good  Government"  are  suppressed. 

1803.  A  magistrate  is  sent  to  Mindoro  in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
island.    The  English  again  take  possession  of  the  Island  of  Balambafigun. 

1805.  The  English  again  attack  Zamboanga  "and  are  defeated.     Sainte-Croir  Is 

commissioned  to  investigate  the  gold  mines  of  Mambuloo,  in  Camarines, 
and  later  publishes  his  report.  The  complete  independence  of  the  Manila 
custom-house  is  decreed  by  royal  order. 

1806.  The  English  abandon  Belambangan. 

IBTEHEEOrJUW — DON    VAHIANO    FEBkANOFZ   DE   FOI-GOfcRAB. 


1806.  Folgueras  takes  precautions  against  a  possible  attack  upon  Manila  by  the 

English. 

1807.  Uprising  in  Ilocos  Norte,  which  is  subdued  chiefly  by  the  monks. 

1808.  The  order  of  Santo  Domingo  favors  the  Company  of  the  Philippines  with  a 

1800.  The  French  sloop  of  war  Uotoa  attacks  Batangas  and  the  parish  priest  at 
the  head  of  the  natives;  repels  the  sloop. 

DON   kUKUXX   GONZALEZ   AGUILAB. 

18)0.  Aguilar  proposes  the  suppression  of  ships  to  Acapulco  and  to  concede  to 

merchants  the  right  to  fit  out  private  ships  for  voyages  to  America. 
1611.  Publication  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Philippines. 
1813.  The  constitution  of  1812  is  published  in  Manila. 

DON   J06E   DE    OASOOQUT   JAKAYKTIA. 

1813.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Cortes  the  ship  to  Acapulco  is  suspended.     The  last 

one  starts  in  1811  and  returns  in  1815.     The  Moros  attempt  in  vain  to 
take  Zamboanga. 

1814.  Movements  originate  in  the  Philippines  for  the  publication  and  revocation 

of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz.    The  English  shrewdly  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  Jolfi  and  Mindanao.     The  introduction  of  opium  is  prohibited. 
Great  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  MayGn. 
ISIS.  By  royal  order  the  apostadero  de  marina  (shipyard)  is  suppressed. 

)    FERNANDEZ   DE    FOLGUERAS. 


1817.  Expedition  of  Fr.  Juan  Prieto  to  the  country  of  the  savage  Mayoyaoe.     A 

royal  order  decrees  that  in  the  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  there  shall 
be  established  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

1818.  Naval  victory  over  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Albay  obtained  by  Don  Pedro 

Esteban. 

1819.  Reestablishment  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society  of  the  Philippines. 

1B20.  Royal  cedilla,  according  to  which  there  is  conceded  the  suppression  of  duties 
during  ten  years  on  natural  and  industrial  products  of  the  Philippines 
imported  into  the  Peninsula  in  ships  flying  the  flag.  Cholera  in  Manila. 
There  is  prevalent  among  the  natives  a  belief  that  the  foreigners  have 
poisoned  the  waters.  The  mob  assassinates  the  English  and  French  resi- 
dents in  Manila  to  the  number  of  28;  afterwards  they  attack  the  Chinese. 

1821.  The  constitution  of  1812  is  again  sworn  to  in  Manila.  Creation  of  the  Naval 
Academy. 
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DOIT    JUAM    AHTOHIO    1UR11IB. 

1822.  With  Martinez  many  officiate  from  the  Peninsula  ramie  to  the  Philippines, 

following  the  counsel  which  had  been  given  to  Folgneras,  because  those 

already  there  were  almost  all  Spanish-Americans. 
1824.  Strong  earthquake  in  Manila.     The  stable  of  Carlos  IV  is  placed  in  the 

Plaza  del  Faiacio.     Fortunate  expeditions  under  command  of  Don  Alonso 

Morgado  against  the  pirates. 

DOR    MAB1AHQ   HICAXOBT. 

1826.  Ricafort  brings  a  painting  of  Fernando  VII,  and  there  is  given  to  it  the 
reception  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  royal  person. 

1826.  By  royal  order  the  religious  orders  again  take  charge  of  certain  parishes 

which  had  been  given  to  the  secular  clergy. 

1827.  The  reest&blishment  of  the  dockyard  is  decreed.    An  expedition  to  suppress 

the  rebellion  in  Bono). 

1828.  Ricafort  prohibits  strangers  from  going  into  the  provinces  to  acquire  prod- 

ucts of  the  country.  The  royal  order  commands  the  protection  and  culti- 
vation of  cotton  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  m»lring  thread 
and  cloth  of  said  article.  Royal  order  commands  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  ia  Manila.  Earthquake  in  Manila. 
1830.  The  arrival  in  Manila  of  the  expeditionary  regiment  of  Asia  in  consequent* 
of  a  request  by  Ricafort  to  Spain  for  European  troops. 

DON     PASCHAL    KHBTLB    t    ALCKDO. 

Enrile  makes  a  general  map  of  the  Archipelago.  He  causes  roadways  and  smaller 
paths  to  be  made  connecting  said  roads  and  puts  up  several  bridges. 

1830.  By  royal  order  the  eight  districts  fronting  the  Moros  are  declared  military 
and  political  penal  districts. 

1832.  By  royal  order  the  commercial  code  promulgated  in  Spain  is  extended  to  the 

Philippines,  with  such  variations  in  its  application  as  the  Arehipelago 

1833.  Royal  order  in  regard  to  the  control  of  pious  works. 

1834.  Enrile  causes  the  publication  of  "La  Guia  de  Forasteros,"  with  interesting 

notices. 
1836.  The  board  of  trade  is  organized. 

ntTSBBBOinw — non  pxdbo  antonio  mm 

1836.  There  is  established  a  gradual  impost  by  stamps  on  bills  of  exchange. 

1837.  A  department  of  inspection  of  mines  is  organized  in  these  Islands. 

DON    ARDBES   MARIA   CAUSA. 

1837.  Camba  declares  to  the  government  that  the  plans  adopted  of  making  peace 

with  the  Sultan  of  JolO  does  not  bring  a  single  decided  advantage  to  com- 
merce.   Father  Manuel  Blanco,  Agustin  Fr.,  publishes  "La  Flora  de  Fili- 

1838.  The  poet-offlce  department  begins  its  work  according  to  the  reforms  pub- 

lished the  year  before.    There  is  created  in  Spain  a  consulting  committee 
for  the  business  of  the  colonies. 

DON    LUIS    I -ARDIZ  ABAJL. 

1839.  Lardizabal,  who  is  a  Visayan,  gives  the  name  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  to  a  new 

province  which  is  formed  from  the  Province  of  Cagayan.    Recognizing  the 
excellent  quality  of  Philippine  tobacco  and  at  the  same  time  the  defective 
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methods  of  manufacture,  he  takes  measures  to  prevent  adulterations. 
There  is  published  in  Manila  a  weekly  paper  entitled  "Current  Prices  of 

.  1840.  Inauguration  of  School  of  Commerce. 

nrffl    PEBIOQ FBOM    THE    SFiDITION    OT    TATABA8     (18*1)     TO    TKI    OOVERHMEHT    OF 

DON    DIEGO    DB    LOS    BIOS,    LAST    BC4NIBK    GOVKBNOH-GENKRAL    IN    TBI    PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS     (1888). 

DON   I1ABCEUNO  DE  OBAA. 

1841.  Sedition  in  'fay  abas  promoted  by  a  certain  Apolinario  de  la  Cruz,  called  by 

hia  fanatical  followers  King  of  the  Tagftlos,  and  to  whom  they  attribute 
supernatural   powers.     Commandant  Huet  completely  overthrows   these 

1842.  A  circular  recommending  the  discovery  of  coal  mines.     The  publication  of 

the  order  concerning  the  free  construction  of  ships. 

1843.  Uprising  in  Malate  of  a  regiment  composed  of  soldiers  from  the  Province  of 

Tayabss. 

DON    TBAItCISCO   DE  PAOLO    ALQ  W, 

1843.  The  shipyard  of  Masbate  is  transferred  to  Cebil.    Certain  rules  are  published 

to  the  consignees  of  the  Chinese  sampans  in  regard  to  unloading. 
184*.  Takes  possession  of  the  Island  of  Basilan  to  better  control  the  Moros.    The 
natives  and  half-castes  are  prohibited  the  smoking  of  opium. 

DON    NABCISOO   OLATKBIA. 

1844.  Claveria,  with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  reforms  the  calen- 

dar in  the  Philippines  to  conform  to  that  of  Spain  and  America,  sup- 
pressing the  31st  day  of  December,  1844;  therefore  the  Archipelago  Suds 
itself  a  day  in  advance.  The  French  attempted  to  take  possession  of 
the  Island  of  Basilan. 

1847.  A  Ore  reduces  to  ashes  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Quiapo.     An  expe- 

dition is  seat  under  the  command  of  Don  Mariano  Oseariz  to  subdue  the 
bloody  savages  of  Mayoyaos,  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Important  conquest  of 
Davao,  on  the  south  of  Mindanao,  by  Jose  de  Oyanguren.  Political  and 
military  governors  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  commerce. 

1848.  Claveria  directs  an  expedition  to  the  islands  of  Balangningui ;  destroys  com- 

pletely the  towns  occupied  by  the  pirates  and  rescues  200  captives,  several 
of  these  Dutch  from  Java.  There  are  purchased  in  London  the  steamers 
itageHanet,  Etoano,  and  Reina  de  Costilla,  which  are  the  first  ships  of 
this  kind  seen  in  the  Philippines.    Erection  of  the  monument  to  Magellan 

DON   ANTONIO   BLANCO. 

Blanco  forms  a  body  of  vaccinators  and  obliges  all  children  to  be  vaccinated. 
Monthly  lottery  is  established  in  Manila. 

DON    ANTONIO   DB    UBSIZTONDO. 

1850.  The  Moros  from  JolO  attack  Sfimar  and  Camiguin.  Urbiztondo  grants  per- 
mission to  the  planters  to  introduce  Chinese,  who  are  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  agriculture. 

1861.  Urbiztondo  himself  directs  an  expedition  to  Joio,  destroying  the  forts  and 
capturing  112  cannon,  reducing  to  ashes  the  quays  and  a  multitude  of 
boats.  The  tobacco  from  Cagayan,  in  the  north  of  Luzon,  Is  given  a 
premium  and  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  London. 
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1852.  Inauguration  of  the  suspension  bridge  which  united  Arroceros  with  Quiapo. 

The  Spanish-Philippine  Bank  begins  its  operations.  A  prison  is  estab- 
lished in  Pollok.    The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Philippines  is  established. 

Various  earthquakes  are  felt.  , 

1853.  Eruption  of  the  volcano  of  May  on. 

DON    MANUEL   CBESPO. 

1855.  The  tribunal  of  commerce  is  reestablished.    Naval  Officer  Gonzales  captures 

in  the  waters  of  Jolc  a  pirate  boat,  and,  with  Villaircencio,  they  destroy 
a  pirate  fleet,  which  at  that  time  was  being  constructed  by  the  Moron. 
A  cyclone  causes  great  destruction.  Eruption  of  the  volcano  Macaturang, 
in  Mindanao. 

DON    FVHNANDO  DB   NOBZAGABAT. 

1857.  Norzagaiay  decrees  that  the  official  accounts  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  deci- 
mal system,  for  the  exchange  of  money.  Publishes  a  very  energetic  decree 
against  criminals. 

1859.  The  Jesuits  return  to  the  Philippines. 

DON    BAKON    It.    SOLAPJO. 

1800.  Creation  of  a  civil  government  for  the  Province  of  Manila.  Foundation  of 
the  Maritime  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 


1860.  Issues  an  order  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  petty  governors.    Madrazo  and 

Matcampo  pursue  the  pirates  with  good  results. 

DOR   JOSfe    LEMERT. 

1861.  The   Official   Bulletin   of   the   Philippines   takes   the   name   of   the   Manila 

Gazette,  by  royal  order  of  the  previous  year.  A  politico- military  govern- 
ment is  established  in  Visayas,  and  another  in  Mindanao.  The  beginning 
of  work  of  coining  in  the  mint  in  Manila.     The  School  of  Botany  and 

Agriculture  is  established. 


1862.  During  this  administration  the  Archipelago  is  afflicted  by  cholera,  fire,  flood, 

cyclones,  and  locusts. 

1863.  Creation  of  the  minister  for  the  colonies.     Great  earthquake,  which  almost 

reduces  Manila  to  a  mountain  of  ruins,  with  the  death  of  400  persons 
and  the  injury  of  some  2,000. 

1864.  The  Ayuntamiento  founds  a  municipal  school  for  girls  in  charge  of  the 

Daughters  of  Charity.  Lightning  sets  fire  to  the  general  storehouse  of 
tobacco,  with  a  loss  of  $2,000,000.  Traitorous  conduct  of  the  Dato  Uto 
In  the  Rfo  Grande  de  Mindanao. 

1865.  Inauguration  of  the  normal  school  for  (female)  school-teachers. 

DON   JUAN    DB   LARA. 

1865.  A  great  fire  destroys  a  large  part  of  the  Buburbs  of  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  and 

Quiapo. 

1866.  Rules  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Chinese.     Establishment  of  a  govern- 

ment place  of  deposit.  The  Moros  of  Supangan  and  Symuay,  who  had 
risen  In  arms,  are  conquered. 
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DON    J0A0.OIB    DEL   BOL&B     (BEOOND    TIME). 

b  named  to  study  reforms  in  tbe  penal  code  for  the  colonies.    There 
ited  in  Manila  a  central  committee  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 

DOR    JOBE.   DE   LA   OAHDABA. 

I860.  During  this  administration  many  improvements  are  made  in  Manila  and  iU 
suburbs.  Various  royal  orders  arrive  concerning  the  treasury,  justice, 
militia,  public  works,  etc. 

1867.  The  College  of  San  Juan  de  Let  ran  is  declared  a  college  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Great  floods  in  Manila  and  in  Ilooos.  Loss  of  the  steamer  Jfole*- 
piflo  on  its  return  from  Hongkong. 

1808.  Establishment  in  Nueva  Cacerea  of  the  College  of  Santa  Isabel.  An  expe- 
dition for  the  punishment  of  certain  wrongs  committed  by  the  savages  of 
the  provinces  in  the  north  of  Luzon. 

Don  CAKLOS  DE  LA  TOBBB. 

I860.  The  Governor-General  suppresses  the  alabarderoa  who  served  in  the  palace. 
The  pardon  of  criminals  and  tbe  formation  from  them  of  the  company  of 
Ouias  de  la  Torre  (de  la  Torre's  Guides)  to  pursue  criminals;  an  unfor- 
tunate measure,  which  multiplied  crimes  and  disturbances. 

1870.  Several  hundred  vagabonds  are  deported  to  Bal&bac  and  Mindanao.     The 

rebuilding  of  the  cathedral,  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1803,  is  begun. 

1871.  De  lm  Torre  attempts  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  the  colonies, 

Senor  Moret,  secularising  the  University  of  Secondary  Education. 

DOR    BATAEL   IZQUIXBDO. 

1871.  Eruption  of  the  volcanoes  of  Camiguin  and  of  Maydn.    The  gunboats  destroy 

several  pirate  boats  and  burn  towns. 

1872.  A  vast  conspiracy,  which  fails  in  Manila  and  is  transferred  to  Cavite,  is 

controlled  in  two  days.     Navy  regiment  of  artillery  is  disbanded  and  a 
regiment  of  Peninsula  artillery  arrives. 

1873.  A  telegraphic  line  is  established  in  various  provinces  of  Luzon.    A  line  of 

Spanish  steamers  is  established  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Penin- 
sula.   The  ports  of  Legaapi,  Tadoban,  and  Leyte  are  opened  to  commerce. 

DOM    JOSE    MALCAUPO. 

187S.  Inauguration  of  the  Bridge  of  Spain.  Proclamation  of  Alfonco  XII,  King 
of  Spain. 

1870.  Concurrence  of  the  Philippines  in  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia.  Conquest 
of  Jolrt.  Construction  of  fortifications  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
quered country.    Don  Pascual  Cervera  remains  in  Jolo  as  governor. 

1878.  Inauguration  of  the  waterworks  system  of  Carriedo.  Promulgates  in  these 
Islands  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  feast  days.  The  Sultan  and  tbe 
datos  of  JolO  sign  articles  of  capitulation,  acknowledging  the  rights  of 
Spain. 

DOS    FCBNANDO   FBWO   DE   B1VEHA. 

1S80.  Strong  earthquake  in  Manila.  Cable  communication  between  Luzon  and 
Spain  established. 

1881.  Royal  decree  does  away  with  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Savings  bank  is 
established,  and  the  waterworks  system  initiated  by  Moriones  is  inaugu- 
rated. 

1883.  The  Philippines  are  represented  in  the  exposition  of  Amsterdam. 
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1883.  Reduction  from  forty  to  fifteen  days  in  the  work  required  by  the  State  from 
each  person,  and  the  placing  of  a  provisional  tax  of  1 1.60  on  each  person. 
The  general  plan  for  railroad*  in  Luzon  is  approved. 

DON    EMTUO   TKUuVBO, 

espect  to  sovereignty  over 

1888.  Termination  of  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Germany  in  regard  to  the 
Carolines  and  Palaos  by  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

1887.  Commencement  of  work  on  the  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagupan. 

1888.  Political   manifestation,   Masonic  and  anti  patriotic,   prohibited  by   certain 

friends  of  Terrero,  this  being  the  motive  for  relieving  this  governor. 


1888.  The  tramway  from  Manila  to  Malaboh  is  inaugurated. 

1889.  The  agricultural  school  is  established  in  Manila.     Registry  of  property  is 

also  established. 

1890.  The  School  of  Practical  and  Professional  Arts  and  Trades  is  established. 

Telephone  system  inaugurated  in  the  Philippines. 

1891.  Inauguration  of  the  railroad  from  Manila  to  Calumpit.     Campaign  against 

the  Moras  of  Lake  Lanao. 

DOR    ULOQIO    DEHPUJOL. 

1892.  Inauguration  of  the  railroad  from  Calumpit  to  Dagupan.    Celebration  of  the 

fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

DON    RAMA!?    BLANCO. 

1893.  By  royal  order  municipal  laws  in  the  Provinces  of  Luzon  and  the  Viaayas 

are  modified  according  to  the  so-called  reforms  of  Maura. 

1894.  Campaign  against  the  Moras  in  the  north  of  Mindanao. 

1895.  Opening  of  the  first  regional  exposition  of  the  Philippines.    Electric  light  is 

established  in  Manila.  Larahui,  of  Lake  I-anao,  is  captured. 
1996.  P.  Mariano  Vil,  an  Agustin,  denounces  to  the  authorities,  with  clear  proofs, 
a  conspiracy  that  is  about  to  be  carried  out.  The  revolution  is  estab- 
lished; conflicts  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila;  publication  of  an 
amnesty;  the  rebellion  extends  from  the  neighboring  provinces  to 
Manila;   insurrections  discovered  and  suppressed  in  Jolo  and  Palawan. 

DON    0AJ4IL1O    POLAVIEJ  A. 

1898.  Polavieja  takes  command  the  12th  of  December  and  begins  operations 
against  the  rebels.  The  military  courts  become  very  active  and  many 
Filipinos  held  as  authors  of  the  conspiracy  are  executed,  among  them 
Kital. 

1897.  A  combined  attack  by  six  columns  against  the  place  known  as  Cacaroon  de 
Sile  breaks  the  insurrection  in  the  Province  of  Bulncan.  Fresh  reeuforee- 
ments  arrive  from  Spain.  The  execution  of  Filipinos  continues,  and  con- 
nects take  place  in  the  Provinces  of  Manila,  Bataan,  Pampanga,  and 
Batangas,  Publication  of  an  amnesty;  regiments  of  native  volunteers 
are  organized ;  the  conquest  of  the  Province  of  Cavite  is  begun ;  the  tak- 
ing of  Silang,  Dasmarinas,  Imus;  granting  of  another  amnesty;  taking 
of  Noveleta  and  San  Francisco  de  Malabon. 
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1897.  Primo  de  Riven  makes  addresses  to  the  people  and  to  the  army  and  begins 

operations.  Taking  of  lndang,  MaragondOn.  Publication  of  amnesty. 
Various  garrisons  are  established.  Negotiations  for  peace  treaty  of 
Biao-nabato.  Aguinaldo  and  various  chiefs  are  deported  to  Hongkong, 
where  Aguinaldo  collects  the  $400,000  on  the  cheek  of  the  Hongkong  bank 
which  was  given  him.  Earthquake  in  Mindanao  and  J0I6.  Terrible  tor- 
nado in  Saraar  and  Leyte. 
189S.  A  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Spain  for  peace.  Some 
uprisings  in  LueOe. 

DON  BAStLIO  AUdUSTIH. 

1898.  Conferences  between  Aguinaldo  and  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States 

in  Singapore.  The  American  squadron  destroys  the  Spanish  squadron  in 
the  Bay  of  Manila.  Blockade  of  Manila.  Americana  bring1  Aguinaldo 
and  other  chieftains  from  Hongkong  to  Cavite.  Organization  of  the 
Philippine  militia.  Organisation  of  the  advisory  assembly  of  the  Phil 
ippinee  and  publication  of  a  program  of  autonomy.  Capitulation  of 
Manila.    Treaty  of  peaee  signed  at  Paris. 


1899.  Embarkation  of  Spanish  troops  for  the  Peninsula.  Rios  returns  to  Spain 
and  General  Jaramillo  remains  as  president  of  the  commission  for  the 
selection  and  transportation  of  material  of  war. 

1899.  Conflict  between  Filipinos  and  the  United  States  Army.     First  Philippine 

Commission  appointed.  Spanish  troops  sent  to  Spain.  Iloilo  occupied. 
Treaty  of  peace  ratified.  Civil  government  established  in  Negroe.  Gen- 
eral Lawton  killed. 

1900.  Taft  Commission  appointed.    Civil  government  established.    Provision  made 

for  provincial  and  municipal  governments.    Courts  reorganised. 

1901.  Aguinaldo   captured.      Collapse   of    insurrection.      Provincial    governments 

organized-  Harbor  and  highway  improvements.  Revised  tariff  approved. 
Printing  plant  purchased.  Transport  load  of  teachers  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

1902.  Plague  of  cholera  and  rinderpest.    Civil  Government  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 

gress of  the  United  States.  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Board 
organized. 

1903.  Philippines  currency  established.     Mindanao    (Moro)    Province  organised. 

Governor  Taft  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  Luke  E.  Wright,  Civil 
Governor. 
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Chapter  XIII. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Authority  of  the  President— Treaty  of  peace — Pint  Philippine  Commission — The 
Tuft  Commission— Division  of  authority — Legislative  power — Provisions  for 
a  c  en  bus — Executive  power— Executive  Departments — Board  of  Health — 
Bureau  of  Forestry — Mining  Bureau — Bureau  of  Agriculture — Weather 
Bureau — Bureau  of  N on -Christian  Tribes — Bureau  of  Public  Lands— Gov- 
ernment Laboratories — Bureau  of  Patent!,  Copyrights,  and  Trade- Marks — 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Police — Post-offices — Revenues  and  expen- 
ditures— Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — Constabulary — Coast  Guard — Bureau 
of  Engineering — Department  of  Finance  and  J u mice— Treasurer — Auditor— 
Customs — Immigration  laws — Sources  of  income — Public  instruction — Public 
printing — Instructions  of  the  President. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  is  authorized  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  placed  by  the  Constitution  at  his  command.  Under 
this  authority  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  issued 
the  directions  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
war  in  the  Harbor  of  Manila  on  May  1,  1898.  The  President  may,  in 
the  language  of  the  court,  "direct  the  invasion  of  an  enemy's  country  and 
subject  it  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  he  may  form  military 
and  civil  governments  in  such  territory  when  so  occupied,  and  Congress 
may  not  by  any  legislation  impair  such  authority."  As  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary necessity  such  invasion  was  directed,  and  culminated  in  the  sur- 
render on  August  13,  1898,  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  and  about  the  city 
of  Manila,  thus  beginning  the  first  phase  of  American  government  in 
the  Philippines — that  of  hostile  occupation  of  an  enemy's  territory. 

On  the  following  day  General  Merritt,  commanding  the  expeditionary 
forces,  under  instructions  contemplative  of  the  success  of  the  American 
arms,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Filipino  people  residing  within  the 
capitulated  territory.  The  proclamation  announced  the  assumption  of 
military  government  by  the  United  States  and  its  intention  to  enforce 
respect  for  private  rights  of  persons  and  property.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  provost  courts  and  military  commissions,  but  directed 
the  continuance  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  so  far  as 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  military  government.  At  the  same  time 
certain  officers  of  the  Army  were  designated  to  assume  control  of  the  cus- 
toms service  and  of  the  other  necessary  fiscal  offices.  These  measures 
were  promptly  followed,  as  the  need  became  apparent,  by  the  organization 
of  other  departments  and  bureaus  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business. 
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On  December  10,  1898,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded 
at  Paris,  and  upon  its  ratification  the  Philippine  Islands  became  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  so  entered  upon  the  second 
phase,  or  that  of  a  de  facto  government  defeasible  only  by  direct  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  to  which  the  territory  has  now  become  subject.  Mean- 
while, the  military  government,  taking  the  place  of  a  deposed  sovereignty, 
of  necessity  continued  till  the  establishment  of  something  more  per- 
manent. With  this  object  in  view  the  President,  in  January  of  1899, 
named  a  commission  of  three  civilian  members  and  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  present  in  the  Philippines  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines.  No  doubt 
the  natural  ambition  of  the  people  to  participate  in  a  free-and  repre- 
sentative government  in  which  all  necessary  checks  and  balances  against 
abuse  of  power  were  present  would  have  been  speedily  realized  but  for 
the  unfortunate  revolt,  begun  on  February  4,  1899,  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  United  States.  That  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Chief  Executive  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment  of  some 
permanent,  adequate,  and  desirable  form  of  government  is  known  from 
his  public  statements  and  his  written  instructions  to  the  military  govern- 
ment through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Notwithstanding  the  added  necessity  for  martial  law  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  peace  and  order,  the  commission  uninterruptedly  pursued 
its  labor  of  collecting  and  compiling  information  about  the  country,  its 
people,  and  their  desires,  and  did  much  toward  the  conciliation  and  reas- 
3  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Filipinos.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
i  was  completed  and  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress 
under  date  of  February  %,  1900. 

In  April,  1900,  the  President  appointed  a  second  commission,  com- 
posed entirely  of  civilian  members  and  including  those  of  the  former 
commission  who  were  available  for  appointment.  With  conciseness,  but 
comprehensiveness  of  detail,  and  with  elegance  and  clearness  of  diction, 
the  President,  under  date  of  April  7,  1900,  presented  his  instructions  to 
the  commission  in  a  paper  which  will  be  long  distinguished  among  our 
greatest  papers  of  state. 

In  these  instructions  the  Commission  was  vested  with  certain  legisla- 
tive powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  Military  Governor,  and  was 
charged  with  the  duty,  among  others,  of  effecting  local  self-government 
whenever  conditions  would  permit  and  of  instituting  certain  desired 
changes  in  judicial  procedure.  Executive  authority,  however,  remained 
in  the  Military  Governor. 

In  the  meanwhile  Congress,  not  wishing  to  impede  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  in  the  restoration  of  order]  passed  no  general  legislation 
in  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  existing  government  until  the  passage 
of  the  Spooner  amendment  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  1902, 
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approved  March  2,  1901,  which  amendment,  in  effect  ratified  the  estab- 
lished authority,  but  imposed  general  restrictions  upon  the  power  to 
grant  franchises  and  laid  special  inhibitions  in  relation  to  certain  fran- 
chises of  a  quasi  public  nature. 

"The  natural  classification  of  governmental  powers  is  into  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,"  but  "when  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are 
exercised  by  a  single  person  or  body,  who  alone  makes  laws,  determines 
complaints  of  their  violation,  and  attends  to  their  execution,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  classification  can  have  only  a  theoretical  importance."  Never- 
theless, no  matter  how  unconsciously  exercised  or  indefinitely  denned, 
these  natural  functions  of  government  are  present,  though  all  the  mo- 
dus operandi  may  for  the  time  being  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  rep- 
resentative person  or  body,  when  the  acts  of  that  person  or  body  are 
honestly  directed  toward  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 

There  is  lacking,  however,  that  restraint  over  the  action  of  each,  termed 
checks  and  balances  of  government,  which  is  imparted  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  departments  of  governments.  Thus  we  have 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  Filipinos  and  of  other  peoples  with  whom  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  assume  relations  of  a  fiduciary  char- 
acter, under  the  exigencies  of  war,  that  the  centralization  of  so  many 
duties  in  a  representative  of  the  Crown  often  led,  whether  from  personal 
cupidity  or  fault  of  the  system,  to  the  absorption  of  other  powers  and  to 
frequent  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  their  con- 
sequent restiveness  thereunder. 

It  is  believed,  however,  and  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
approved  July  1,  1902,  that  the  details  of  the  present  Government  may 
be,  with  propriety,  treated  under  academic  classifications. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  present  Civil  Government  is  vested  in  the 
Philippine  Commission  composed  of  the  members  named  in  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  dated  April  7,  1900,  and  three  additional  members, 
who  are  Filipinos.  The  Civil  Governor  is  ex  officio  President  of  the 
Commission.  Its  power  of  legislation  is  limited  only  by  special  restric- 
tions laid  upon  it  by  Congress,  but  is  subject  to  the  control  and  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Civil  appointments  are  made  by  and  with  its  consent  The  Commission 
Bits  in  regular  sessions  and  conducts  its  business  with  the  aid  of  standing 
and  special  committees. 

Section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  provides  that 
two  years  after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  census,  which  was 
ordered  in  the  same  act,  and  provided  there  is  a  general  and  continued 
peace  during  such  period,  the  Commission  shall  call  a  general  election 
for  delegates  to  a  popular  assembly,  which  assembly  shall  succeed  to 
the  usual  legislative  powers  of  a  lower  house,  with  but  some  important 
exceptions;  as,  for  example,  should  the  lower  house  refuse  or  fail  to 
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vote  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  upper  house,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Commission,  can  vote  the 
appropriations  of  the  previous  year  without  the  consent  of  the  lower 
house.  The  assembly  so  elected  will  in  turn  have  authority  to  elect 
two  resident  commissioners  to  the  United  States,  who  will  be  entitled 
to  official  recognition  by  all  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

The  executive  authority  is  Vested  in  a  Civil  Governor,  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  four  chiefs  of  Department,  under  whose  jurisdiction  are 
organized  the  various  administrative  Bureaus. 

The  President  in  his  instructions  dated  April  7,  1900,  to  the  Com- 
mission, directed  it  to  report  when  in  its  opinion  the  central  adminis- 
tration might  safely  be  transferred  from  military  to  civil  control,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be 
established.  Upon  the  practical  pacification  of  the  Islands  such  a  report 
was  made  by  the  Commission,  and  the  President  accordingly,  under  date 
of  June  21,  1901,  directed  that  on  and  after  July  4,  1901,  the  execu- 
tive authority  theretofore  exercised  by  the  Military  Governor  in  the 
Philippines  be  vested  in  a  Civil  Governor,  to  which  office  he  appointed 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Commission.  The 
acclamation  with  which  his  inauguration  was  received  and  more  recent 
demonstrations  in  his  favor  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  popularity  of  the  present  form  of  government  no  less  than  appre- 
ciation of  personal  attributes  of  distinction  and  worth.  The  appointive 
power  is  vested  in  the  Executive,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Commission,  and  all  persons  performing  civil  duties  in  the  Islands 
are  required  to  report  to  him. 

On  October  29,  1901,  by  direction  of  the  President,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  was  appointed  Vice-Governor,  with  authority  to  act  as 
Civil  Governor  whenever  the  Civil  Governor  is  incapacitated  by  illness, 
or  certifies  that  his  temporary  absence  from  the  seat  of  government 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Vice-Governor  to  exercise  such  powers  and 
>  duties. 

The  Executive  Secretaryship  is  a  survival  of  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  Military  Governor.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  charged  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  Civil  Governor  and  the  issuance  of  his  directions 
to  the  administrative  Departments  and  Bureaus,  and  is  the  official 
channel  of  communication  between  the  provincial  governments  and  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Islands. 

There  are  four  Executive  Departments  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  viz,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Police,  Department  of  Finance  and  Justice,  and 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Each  Department  is  presided  over 
by  a  Secretary,  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
who  exercises  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryship  in  addition  thereto. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  within  its  cognizance  the  follow- 
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ing  Bureaus :  Board  of  Health  of  the  Philippines,  Quarantine  Service  of 
the  Marine-Hospital  Corps,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Bureau  of  Mining, 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes  (now  called  Ethnological  Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands), 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories,  Bureau  of 
Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade-Marks,  and  the  Philippine  Civil  Hos- 
pital. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  Philippines  was  constituted  by  act  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  dated  July  1,  1901.  It  has  general  supervision 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  public  health  in  the  Philippines  and  is  espe- 
cially charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  vital  statistics.  It  is  directed 
to  make  investigation  into  the  causes,  pathology,  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing diseases  of  all  kinds,  especially  epidemic  diseases,  including  those  of 
domestic  animals  as  well.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  enforcing  suitable  sanitary  measures  and  laws. 
To  the  Bureau  is  attached  a  sanitary  engineer  who  is  charged  with  super- 
vision and  consultation  in  all  constructions  and  repairs  involving  the 
state  of  the  public  health.  The  Board  consists  of  a  commissioner  of 
Public  Health,  chief  health  inspector,  sanitary  engineer,  superintendent 
of  Government  Laboratories,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  as  active 
members,  and  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Army  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Association  of  Physicians  and 
Pharmacists  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  honorary  members.  The  hon- 
orary members  are  entitled  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board  and  to 
advise  and  be  heard  by  it,  ''ut  are  not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  its  decisions. 

Under  date  of  -"itnuary  4,  1900,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  epidemic  disease  into  the  Philippines,  the  President  ordered  the  detail 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-HoBpital  Service  as  a  nucleus 
about  which  to  institute  and  maintain  a  service  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1893,  regulating  the  quarantine  service  and  imposing  certain 
duties  upon  it,  were,  at  the  same  time,  by  executive  order  extended  to 
the  Philippines  and  the  regulations  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  bo 
far  as  practicable,  were  ordered  enforced.  The  expenses  of  the  Quaran- 
tine Service  are  charged  against  the  revenues  of  the  Islands,  but  are 
limited  not  to  exceed  $300,000  annually.  Closely  following  the  promul- 
gation of  the  President's  order,  complete  and  effective  disinfecting  appa- 
ratus was  installed  and  a  modern  detention  station  erected  in  the  Bay 
of  Manila.  In  addition  to  Manila,  the  ports  of  Cebu  and  Hollo  are  in 
charge  of  officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service.  Medical  officers  of  the 
Army  formerly  performed  the  duties  of  boarding  and  inepecting  vessels 
in  other  ports,  but  these  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  local  health 
officials. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  operations  of  this 
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Bureau  in  minimizing  the  danger  of  infection  from  plague  and  cholera 
introduced  from  Oriental  porta  and  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  and 
introduction  of  these  dread  diseases  into  the  United  States. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  Bureaus  organized  during  the  Military 
Government  of  the  Islands,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  inaugurated 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  who  assumed  charge  under 
date  of  April  14,  1900.  Upon  a  careful  study  of  present  and  precedent 
conditions,  comprehensive  regulations  governing  all  matters  pertaining 
to  forestry  were  published  on  June  27  following.  This  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  onerous  duty  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
knowledge  of  approved  lumbering  methods  and  of  fostering  and  protect- 
ing vast  tracts  of  Valuable  public  and  private  forest  lands.  It  employs 
and  assigns  to  its  various  districts  of  observation  the  most  experienced 
foresters  available,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  universities  to 
increase  their  facilities  for  imparting  information  of  this  character  to 
the  native  youth  that  they  may  in  this  respect  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Mining  was  established  March  10,  1900,  and  was  in  a 
measure  the  successor  to  several  independent  bureaus  operated  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  It  confined  its  early  efforts  to  the  compilation  and 
arrangement  of  the  archives  of  its  Spanish  predecessors  and  to  the  exami- 
nation of  claims  for  concessions  which  had  been  pending  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  government.  The  Spooner  amendment,  before  referred  to,  con- 
tained prohibitions  against  the  granting  of  mining  concessions,  which 
prohibitions,  however,  were  removed  by  ar*  of  Congress  approved 
July  1,  1902.  The  latter  act  makes  minute  and  liberal  provisions  for 
the  filing  of  claims  for  mineral  lands,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  hitherto 
languishing  mining  industries  will  receive  considerable  impetus  under 
its  workings. 

Upon  the  Bureau  is  imposed  the  duties  of  general  supervision  over 
mines  and  mining  operations,  the  conduct  of  geological  surveys,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  statistics  on  all  these  matters,  including  min- 
eral springs. 

An  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  dated  October  8,  1901,  created 
a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investigation  and  disseminate  useful 
information  with  reference  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is,  too,  making  extensive  research  and  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  the  animal  industry  of  the  islands.  It  owns  and  operates  farms  at 
Msgalang  (Pampanga)  and  La  Carlota  (Western  Negros)  and  operates 
experimental  stations  at  Iloflo,  Cebvi,  Isabela,  Ilocos,  and  Albay. 

While  established  but  a  short  time  its  published  reports  and  circulars 
are  attracting  considerable  attention  and  interest,  and  through  their 
agency  much  is  hoped  for  in  the  improvement  of  present  antiquated  meth- 
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ods  and  for  the  introduction  of  other  fields  of  agricultural  activity  which 
will  approximate  the  needs  of  home  consumption  and  reduce  importation, 
thus  Baring  for  the  Islands  capital  that  can  be  better  employed  in  the 
further  extension  of  their  industries. 

The  Manila  Observatory  and  the  display  of  storm  signals  were  during 
the  early  days  of  occupancy  conducted  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port. 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  established  by  act  of  May  22,  1901,  wherein 
the  details  of  its  organization  were  prescribed  and  certain  stations  were 
designated.  Since  that  time  the  service  has  been  considerably  extended 
and  additional  stations  have  been  installed.  The  Bureau  is  required  to 
print  and  distribute  daily  reports  of  weather  conditions,  together  with  its 
forecasts.  The  seas  about  the  islands  have  been  long  known  to  navigators 
as  the  breeding  place  of  typhoons  and  timely  warnings  of  their  approach 
given  by  the  Bureau  are  of  inestimable  value  to  shipping  interests. 

The  act  of  October  2,  1901,  created  a  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes 
(now  called  Ethnological  Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands),  for  the 
study  and  advancement  in  civilization  and  material  prosperity  of  those 
inhabitants  of  the  Islands  who  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  a  savage  or  semi- 
civilized  state.  Reference  to  the  chapter  herein  entitled  "Native  tribes" 
will  demonstrate  to  some  extent  at  least  the  wide  scope  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  Bureau  and  the  great  value  upon  political  and  econom- 
ical conditions  any  success  attendant  upon  its  efforts  will  have. 

There  are  vast  tracts  of  public  domain  in  the  Philippines,  rich  in  soil, 
mineral  deposits,  and  Tare  timber,  and  aggregating  approximately  in 
extent  70,000,000  acres.  To  exploit  and  open  up  to  civilization  and  use- 
ful pursuits  these  areas  the  Commission  by  act  dated  September  2,  1901, 
established  a  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  to  have  complete  control  thereof, 
except  where  especial  authority  and  duties  devolve  upon  the  Bureaus  of 
Mining  and  Forestry.  All  instruments  for  the  sale  or  conveyance  of 
these  lands  are  executed  by  the  Bureau. 

By  act  of  July  1,  1901,  a  Biological  Laboratory,  a  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  laboratories  for  the  production  of  vaccine  virus  and  of  serums 
and  prophylactics  were  established  and  a  Superintendent  of  Government 
Laboratories  to  administer  the  same  was  appointed.  These  laboratories 
are  required  to  conduct  scientific  investigations  and  researches  into 
matters  which  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Commission  and  to  make 
analyses  and  reports  of  the  results  thereof  upon  request  from  other 
Departments  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  dutieB. 

As  early  as  June  26,  1899,  orders  were  issued  consolidating  the 
Bureaus  of  Patents,  Copyrights,  Trade  and  Industrial  Marks,  and 
Designs  and  Models,  which  had  been  operated  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment separately,  into  a  single  Bureau  designated  "Office  of  Patents,  Copy- 
rights, and  Trade-Marks."  Under  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  protection 
granted  by  Spain  to  inventors,  writers,  and  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades  was  continued,  and  it  devolved  upon  this  Bureau  to  col- 
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late  and  arrange  a  proper  record  of  the  same  and  enforce  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  grantees.  War  Department  instructions  likewise  extended 
to  persons  holding  letters  patent,  copyrights,  or  certificates  of  registra- 
tion of  trade-markB  the  same  protection  in  the  Philippines  as  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States  upon  the  registration  of  such  letters  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Many  have  availed  themselves  of  this  additional  privilege.  The 
cost  of  registration  is  but  $1  and  is  simply  intended  to  cover  the  expense 
of  issuing  the  certificate.  This  latter  fact  is  an  evidence  of  the  different 
policies  actuating  the  former  and  the  present  systems  of  patent  and  kin- 
dred law.  The  Spanish  law,  while  it  contemplated  the  protection  of 
inventors  and  others,  nevertheless  made  the  Government  an  active  partici- 
pator in  all  profits  in  an  increasing  scale.  The  American  system  but 
contemplates  that  each  claimant  establish  his  right  under  beneficent 
laws  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  creation  and  is  content  to  do  without 
revenue. 

The  Philippine  Civil  Hospital  was  provided  for  by  act  of  October  1, 
1901,  and  was  established  primarily  for  the  care  of  public  employees, 
though  emergency  cases  of  all  kinds  are  received.  A  uniform  charge  of 
$1  per  day  is  made  for  entrance  to  the  wards,  but  persons  who  desire  to 
pay  for  private  rooms  may  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Police  comprehends  the  following 
Bureaus  and  Offices :  Bureau  of  Post-Offices,  Bureau  of  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  Civil  Supply  Store,  Bureau  of  Philippines  Constabulary, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  Bureau  of  Coast  Guard  and  Transportation,  Office  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Port,  and  the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

The  post-offices  first  established  in  the  Philippines  were  treated  as 
stations  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  and  the  expenses  thereof,  to  May  1, 
1899,  paid  from  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  receipts  to  that  date,  aggregating  $29,439.03,  were  turned 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  During  this  early  period  it  was 
the  policy  to  establish  regular  offices  with  an  experienced  American  in 
charge  wherever  the  amount  of  business  justified  the  expenditure.  At 
the  smaller  military  posts  a  soldier  was  designated  by  the  military 
commander  to  handle  the  mail  and  the  sale  of  stamps.  Soldiers  so 
detailed  received  no  additional  compensation.  The  mails  between  inter- 
island  ports  are  carried  under  the  Spanish  law  requiring  all  steamers  not 
under  contract  and  running  on  set  schedules  to  carry  the  mails  free  of 
charge.  The  mails  are  also  carried  on  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway, 
and  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army.  The  service  as 
at  present  operated  is  administered  by  a  Director  of  Posts,  with  a  gen- 
eral executive  office  and  various  constantly  increasing  post-offices  and 
stations  as  the  service  is  extended.  All  revenues  are  paid  into  the 
Insular  Treasury  and  expenditures  met  from  appropriations  therefrom. 
The  postage  rate  of  1  cent,  gold,  per  half  ounce  instead  of  2  cents  per 
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ounce  on  letters  to  island  points,  adopted  soon  after  American  occupa- 
tion, is  continued.  With  this  exception  United  States  postage  rates  and 
conditions  prevail. 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  since  May  1,  1899,  are  as  follows : 
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This  leaves  a  net  deficit  of  $44,756.10,  which  would  be  reduced  had 
the  service  been  operated  independently  from  August,  1898.  At  all 
events  it  has  cost  the  Philippine  Government  but  a  yearly  average  of 
{11,189.03  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  initiate  and  equip  a  modern  pos- 
tal service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  date  of  January 
22, 1900,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution,  urged  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  coast  and  geodetic  surveys  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  A 
Bureau  was  accordingly  established  and,  though  conducted  as  a  sub-office 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  it  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  receives  its  support  from  the  Insular  Treasury.  It  has  already 
accomplished  many  important  surveys. 

A  supply  store,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Constabulary 
forces,  was  established  by  act  of  September  27,  1901,  to  procure  for  and 
furnish  the  employees  of  the  Civil  Government:  outside  of  the  city  of 
Manila  food  supplies  and  other  necessaries  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  act  of  July  18,  1901,  created  and  established  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary in  its  present  form.  It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  better 
maintaining  peace,  law,  and  order  in  the  various  rural  districts  of  the 
Islands.  Its  utility  has  been  demonstrated  in  active  and  efficient  service. 
By  the  provisions  of  an  act  dated  February  2,  1903.  the  Civil  Governor 
may,  when  in  his  opinion  conditions  warrant,  direct  inspectors  of  prov- 
inces to  take  charge  of  the  jails  of  their  respective  provinces. 

By  amendatory  act  the  Constabulary  was  authorized  to  operate  the 
military  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  when  their  use  was  discontinued 
by  the  United  States  Army.  The  operators  in  most  of  the  offices  are 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  or  discharged  soldiers.  Schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  Filipinos  in  telegraphy  have,  however,  been  opened. 

The  Bureau  of  Coast  Guard  and  Transportation  was  organized  by 
authority  of  an  act  of  October  17,  1901.  It  now  repairs  and  operates 
and  will  eventually  construct  its  own  vessels,  supervises  the  illumina- 
tion, inspection,  and  maintenance  of  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  light 
vessels,  seamarks  and  their  appendages,  and  repairs  and  constructs  the 
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same.  The  Dumber  and  class  of  lights  is  being  extended  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  maritime  and  interisland  intercourse.  It  also  has 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  official  transportation  of  persons  and 
freight  and  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Posts  in  the  carrying 
of  mails. 

During  the  early  days  of  occupancy  duties  of  a  wide  and  varied  nature 
developed  upon  the  office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  collection  of  customs  revenue,  its  duties  covered  all 
matters  of  a  maritime  nature.  Certain  of  these  duties  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  Customs  Service  and  others  by  special  Bureaus  created  for  the 
purpose.  The  office,  however,  retains  many  duties  of  a  police  nature. 
The  duties  of  captain  of  the  port  at  all  ports  are  now  exercised  by  the 
collectors  of  customs  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

"A  Bureau  of  Engineering,  to  have  charge  of  any  reoonnoissances, 
examinations,  surveys  of  rivers  and  harbor  improvements,  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  waterworks,  and  other  public  works  requiring  engineering 
skill,  except  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  was  established  by  act 
of  January  8,  1903. 

The  following  Bureaus  and  Offices  are  grouped  under  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Justice :  Bureau  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  Bureau  of  the 
Auditor,  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Immigration,  Cold  Storage  and  lee 
Plant,  Bureau  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Manila  the 
commanding  general  of  the  invading  army  designated  an  officer  to 
receive  and  receipt  for  public  funds.  Executive  order  of  May  11,  1899, 
provided  for  a  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  to  whom  all 
moneys  of  whatever  nature  and  derived  from  whatever  source  were  to  be 
paid  in  and  on  whom  duly  authenticated  warrants  should  be  drawn 
against  authorized  allotments  or  appropriations  necessary  to  meet  the 
public  expenditures. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  Treasurer  was  first  named  an  officer  of  the 
Army  was  detailed  to  scrutinize,  examine,  and  make  proper  Tecord  of  all 
accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  which  the  agents  of  the  Military 
Government  were  required  to  render.  As  early  as  September  15,  1898, 
detailed  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  rendering  accounts  were  issued* 
to  fiscal  agents.  Little  change  was  made  from  those  instructions  until 
the  promulgation  of  executive  order  of  May  11,  1899,  which  provided  in 
detail  an  accounting  system  and  defined  the  duties  and  relative  status  of 
the  offices  which  were  established  to  regulate  it.  By  virtue  of  this  order 
a  civilian  Auditor  and  assistants  were  soon  named.  These  regulations 
continued  in  force  till  the  enactment  of  regulations  amendatory  pub- 
lished under  authority  of  the  President  dated  February  23,  1901.  These 
regulations  confer  upon  the  Auditor  duties  and  authority  corresponding 
in  great  measure  to  those  of  the  several  Auditors  and  the  Comptroller  of 
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the  United  States  Treasury.  The  system  of  appropriations  and  allot- 
ments aa  now  in  force  differs  somewhat  from  that  provided  as  above,  but 
in  the  main  the  accounting  system  has  not  since  been  altered.  It  is  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  War  Department 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  and  has  proven  to  be  businesslike,  rigid,  and 
exact.  The  Auditor  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  War  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  each  account  audited  and  such  statements  are  collected  and  pre- 
pared in  statistical  form  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

The  custom-house  at  Manila  was  opened  by  the  Military  Government 
on  August  20,  1898.  In  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  Manila  a 
translation  of  the  Spanish  tariff  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  Islands 
had  been  prepared  in  Washington,  and  these  were  continued  in  force 
until  November  15,  1901,  when  the  new  tariff  enacted  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  became  effective.    (See  chapter  on  Tariff.) 

The  insurrection  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  commerce;  never- 
theless, there  have  been  already  opened  to  trade  six  principal  ports  of 
entry,  two  more  than  had  Spain  during  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
years  of  power.  The  customs  receipts  of  the  Islands  comprehend  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  Government  revenue,  and,  in  view  of  former  lax 
methods  and  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  service  has  labored,  its 
freedom  from  peculation  and  scandal  is  gratifying. 

The  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  at  present  devolves  on  the 
Customs  Service,  which  is  charged  with  the  vexatious  question  of  Chinese 
immigration  as  well  as  with  the  regulation  of  a  large  number  of  immi- 
grants of  different  nationalities. 

Under  date  of  December  10,  1901,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  a  Bureau  of  the  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  was 
established.  The  erection  and  equipment  of  a  plant  was  accomplished 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $700,000.  It  manufactures  ice,  sterilizes 
drinking  water,  and  provides  cold  storage  for  such  perishable  products  as 
may  be  rightfully  deposited  with  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  is  under  the  direction  of  an  Attorney-General 
and  its  functions  will  be  more  definitely  treated  of  in  the  chapter  herein 
entitled  the  "Judiciary  and  laws." 

The  first  collections  of  internal  revenue  under  military  administration 
were  made  on  August  21,  1898,  when  an  officer  of  the  Army  was  desig- 
nated to  act  as  collector  for  Manila  and  the  suburbs  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can forces.  Collections  have  shown  a  steady  and  decided  increase  on 
account  of  the  extension  of  the  field  covered  and  the  increase  of  business 
at  the  trade  centers  incident  to  more  prevalent  conditions  of  order. 

There  are  four  principal  sources  of  income  from  internal  taxation,  as 
follows : 

Industrial  tax — a  fixed  tariff  on  the  exercise  of  all  industries,  trades, 
professions,  and  arts. 
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Urbana  tax;  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  75  per  cent  of  the  declared  rent  of 
building,  or,  if  no  rent  is  received,  the  yearly  rental  being  considered  as 
10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  building.    (Repealed.) 

Sale  of  stamps;  for  negotiable  paper,  receipts,  fines,  and  stamped 
paper  and  loose  stamps  for  certain  legal  documents  and  records. 

Sale  of  cedulas ;  issue  of  a  sort  of  paper  of  identification  or  domestic 
passport  which  during  the  Spanish  regime  amounted  to  a  poll  tax.  Their 
issue  was  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  the  people,  who  attached  great 
importance  to  their  holding,  influenced  a  resumption  of  sales.  They  are 
now  issued  at  a  uniform  rate  of  1  peso  each. 

The  establishment  of  districts  for  the  collection  of  internal  revenues 
has  been  coextensive  with  the  occupation  of  territory  by  the  troops.  In 
some  instances,  however,  and  in  districts  devastated  by  the  insurgents 
some  laxity  has  been  countenanced  in  the  enforcement  of  regulations. 
An  act  of  February  6,  1901,  requires  provincial  treasurers  to  act  as  col- 
lectors for  their  respective  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  Collector 
for  the  Islands. 

The  following  Bureaus  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction:  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  Archives,  Bureau  of  Public  Printing,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Architecture  and  Construction  of  Public  Buildings. 

A  municipal  school  system  for  the  city  of  Manila  was  early  established 
and  a  superintendent  for  the  same  appointed.  Until  March  30,  1900, 
there  was  no  general  supervision  of  the  Islands  school  syetem,  but  on  that 
date  an  officer  of  the  Army  was  temporarily  detailed  to  assume  general 
supervision,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Manila  was  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  distributing  to  other  municipalities  such  schoolbooks  and 
supplies  as  were  received  from  the  United  States.  After  the  accession  of 
civil  administration  a  systematic  plan  of  educational  promotion  was  for- 
mulated and  put  in  operation  by  the  establishment,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 21, 1901,  by  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  of  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Instruction  under  the  direction  of  a  General  Superintendent.  To  this 
Bureau  are  not  only  assigned  the  common  but  the  special  schools  main- 
tained by  the  Government. 

A  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  created  by  act  of  September  26,  1900,  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  collection,  compilation,  and  publication  of 
such  statistical  information  concerning  the  Philippines  as  may  be 
required  by  law,  and  to  perform  such  other  like  duties  as  might  be 
required  by  proper  authority. 

A  Bureau  of  Archives,  to  have  charge  and  custody  of  such  public  docu- 
ments as  might  in  accordance  with  law  be  deposited  with  it,  was  provided 
for  by  act  of  October  21,  1901. 

General  Merritt  took  with  him  a  printing  outfit,  which  was  operated  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  with  considerable  success.    To  the  print- 
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ing  apparatus  were  early  added  a  binding  machine,  ruling  machine,  and 
an  outfit  for  the  making  of  rubber  stamps.  An  act  of  November  7, 1901, 
provided  for  a  Bureau  of  Public  Printing.  As  now  operated  the  plant, 
approximating  in  cost  $150,000,  has  a  full  complement  of  the  various 
and  necessary  presses  and  modern  labor-earing  machinery.  Each  piece  of 
machinery  is  separately  geared  and  fitted  with  an  electric  motor,  and  an 
independent  power  plant  is  provided. 

An  act  of  October  IS,  1901,  created  a  Bureau  of  Architecture  and  Con- 
struction of  Public  Buildings  to  have  charge  of  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  buildings. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing  there  are  the  following  important 
Bureaus  independent  of  the  principal  Departments  of  Government :  The 
Insular  Purchasing  Bureau,  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board,  and  the 
Board  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of  Manila, 

By  act  of  July  16,  1901,  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  for  Civil 
Bureaus  was  discontinued  and  an  Insular  Purchasing  Agent  instituted 
instead,  to  whose  Bureau  the  clerks  of  the  former  were  transferred.  The 
Bureau  makes  extensive  purchases  of  supplies  and,  upon  lawful  requisi- 
tion, furnishes  such  supplies  to  the  various  Bureaus  at  an  advance  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  purchase  price. 

On  September  19,  1900,  the  Commission  passed  "an  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  and  created  a  Civil  Service  Board  of  three  persons 
to  prepare  rules  for  appointments  and  promotions  according  to  merit, 
and  by  competitive  examinations  as  far  as  practicable. 

Among  the  records  captured  in  Manila  was  a  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  of  Manila,  under  which  some  work  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  had  been  accomplished.  These  plans  were 
considered  and  to  some  extent  revised.  The  Commission  in  continua- 
tion of  the  work  done  under  the  Military  Government  has  appropriated 
$3,000,000,  United  States  currency,  for  such  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Engineer  Officer,  Division  of  the  Philippines.  This  work  was 
specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  dated  January  3,  1903, 
which  provided  that  all  other  works  of  a  similar  character  shall  be 
nrosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

The  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  required  by  law  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Philippines,  is  conducted  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1902,  in  continuation  of  the  division  of  his  office  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

Within  limited  space  but  little  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  multifari- 
ous duties  devolving  on  the  several  Bureaus,  the  duties  of  some  of  which 
have  been  merely  touched  upon  in  this  chapter,  but  in  most  instances 
the  subject-matter  of  their  jurisdiction  is  treated  with  greater  particular- 
ity under  other  and  specific  headings. 
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The  first  municipal  elections  under  American  supervision  took  place 
in  May,  1899,  after  the  rout  of  the  insurgents  at  Baliuag,  Buiacan,  by 
General  Lawton.  The  result  of  the  election  was  announced  in  military 
orders  dated  May  7,  1899.  In  July  of  the  same  year  Par&naque,  Las 
Pinas,  Bacoor,  and  Imua  elected  mayors  under  military  protection. 
These  elections  were  followed  by  others  as  speedily  as  conditions  war- 
ranted. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  instructions  of  the  President, 
dated  April  7, 1900,  to  the  Philippine  Commission: 

As  long  as  the  insurrection  continues  the  military  arm  must  necessarily  be 
supreme.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  steps  should  not  be  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  inaugurate  governments  essentially  popular  in  their  form  as  fast  as 
territory  is  held  and  controlled  by  our  troops;  *  *  *  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  governments,  in 
which  the  natives  of  the  Inlands,  both  in  the  cities  and  the  rural  communities, 
shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of  supervision 
and  control  which  a  careful  study  of  their  capacities  and  observation  of  the 
workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  law, 
order,  and  loyalty. 

The  next  subject  in  order  of  importance  should  be  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment in  the  larger  administration  divisions  corresponding  to  counties,  depart- 
ments, or  provinces,  in  which  the  common  interests  of  many  or  several  munici- 
palities falling  within  the  same  tribal  lines,  or  the  same  natural  geographical 
limits,  may  be  subserved  by  a  common  administration.  *  *  •  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  governments  the  Commission  will  take  as  the  basis  of 
their  work  the  governments  established  by  the  military  governor  under  his  order 
of  August  8,  1899,  and  under  the  report  of  the  board  constituted  by  the 
military  governor  by  his  order  of  January  2B,  1900,  to  formulate  and  report  a 
plan  of  municipal  government,  of  which  his  honor,  Cayetano  Arellano,  president 
of  the  Audiencia,  was  chairman,  and  they  will  give  to  the  conclusions  of  that 
board  the  weight  and  consideration  which  the  high  character  and  distinguished 
abilities  of  its  members  justify. 

*  *  *  The  many  different  degrees  of  civilization  and  varieties  of  custom 
and  capacity  among  the  people  of  the  different  islands  preclude  very  definite 
instruction  as  to  the  part  which  the  people  shall  take  in  the  selection  of  their 
own  officers;  but  these  general  rules  are  to  be  observed:  That  in  all  cases  the 
municipal  officers,  who  administer  the  local  affairs  of  the  people,  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  people,  and  that  wherever  officers  of  more  extended  jurisdiction 
are  to  be  selected  in  any  way,  natives  of  the  islands  are  to  be  preferred,  and  if 
they  can  be  found  competent  and  willing  to  perform  the  duties,  they  are  to 
receive  the  offices  in  preference  to  any  others. 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions  which  they  are 
authorized  to  prescribe,  the  Commission  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  government 
which  they  are  establishing  is  designed,  not  for  our  satisfaction  or  for  the 
expression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but  for  the  happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands     *     *     *. 

Pursuant  to  its  purpose  to  give  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Government  Act  to 
those  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands  considered  sufficiently  pacified 
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for  civil  administration,  and  in  compliance  with  notice  previously  given 
to  the  municipalities,  the  Commission  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces. 

The  provincial  government  is  employed  for  two  purposes:  First,  the 
collection  of  taxes  through  a  provincial  treasurer,  and  second,  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  It  also  supervises  the  police  of  the  province  and  the 
conduct  of  its  municipalities.  In  each  province  there  is  a  governor 
who  is  elected  by  the  councilors  of  all  the  municipalities  of  the  province, 
a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  supervisor  appointed  by  the  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  civil-Bervice  law,  and  a  fiscal  appointed  without 
reference  to  such  law. 

The  provincial  board  is  composed  of  the  governor,  treasurer,  and  super- 
visor, with  the  secretary  of  the  province  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

This  board  levies  all  taxes,  orders  improvements  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  supervisor,  and  exercises  generally  the  government  of  the 
province. 
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Chapter  XIV. 


THE  JUDICIARY  AND  LAWS. 

[Itertsed  by  Judge  D.  K.  WlUIanu.] 

Substantive  laws  based  upon  the  Roman  law — Spanish  laws  continued  in  force — 
Jurisdiction  of  courts — Provost  courts— Courts- martial — Appeals  to  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States— Reorganisation  of  courts — Jurisdiction  of  Courts 
of  First  Instance — Justices  of  the  peace — Bureau  of  Justice — Supreme  Court — 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure — Notaries  public — Spanish  methods — Bill  of  Rights — 
Marriage  laws — Civil  service. 

Says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  certainly  the  moet , 
interesting  of  modern  jurist  historians:  "The  Roman  law  has  never 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of  with  deep  respect,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  source  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  rules  by  which  civil  life  is  still  governed  in  the 
Western  world."  But  little  fault  has  been  found  in  the  great  body  of 
the  substantive  law  of  the  Philippines,  an  offspring  of  the  Roman  law; 
in  fact  it  has  been  pronounced  admirable  by  both  American  and  Filipino 
jurists  who  have  had  to  apply  it,  though  the  dilatoriness  of  its  procedure 
became,  early  in  American  occupancy,  provocative  of  criticism  and  of 
partial — but  it  is  hoped  for  that  part  effectual — amendment. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Military  Government  was  a  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  country  and  its  officers,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  occupation.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  military  authorities,  in  order  to  prevent  a  lapse  and  consequent 
injury  to  business  interests,  that  the  courts  as  then  constituted  continue 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  justice  with  only  such  changes  as  experience 
in  their  operation  would  seem  to  render  necessary.  This  intention  was, 
in  a  measure,  frustrated  by  the  judiciary  itself,  most  of  whom  declined 
to  hold  court  under  the  altered  conditions,  and  many  of  whom,  who  were 
natives  of  Spain,  began  preparation  for  returning  to  their  homes. 

In  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war  and  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
some  tribunal  for  the  conservation  of  public  peace  and  order  certain 
military  courts  were  established  with  denned  jurisdiction.  As  such 
courts  were  but  temporary  in  their  nature  and  were  intended  to  serve 
only  the  exigencies  of  a  transitory  and  somewhat  disordered  period,  they 
are  treated  separately  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  general  jurisprudential 
system.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has  passed  into  other  and 
appropriate  civil  tribunals,  but  their  effect  has  been  too  extended  and 
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salutary  to  be  ignored.  Until  the  civil  judiciary  was  firmly  reestablished 
ail  civil  matters,  as  distinguished  from  criminal,  whether  public  or  indi- 
vidual, requiring  judicial  action  were  virtually  held  in  abeyance  unless 
they  could  be  determined,  without  apparent  prejudice  to  conflicting  inter- 
ests, by  the  military  authorities.  All  criminal  cases,  however,  could  be 
handled  by  the  military  courts  without  injustice  and  with  greater 
expedition. 

A  general  order  was  issued  shortly  after  Manila  was  occupied  by 
American  troops  defining  the  constitution  and  limits  of  courts  and  com- 
missions for  the  trial  of  citizens  offenders,  and  this  served  as  a  basis  of 
instruction  respecting  jurisdiction  and  the  punishment  which  might  be 
imposed. 

General  Orders,  No.  8,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Pacific  and 
Eightb  Army  Corps,  dated  August  22, 1898,  provided  that — 

The  crimes  and  offenses  triable  by  military  commissions  ore  murder,  man- 
slaughter, assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  robbery,  rape,  assault  and 
'battery  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  such  other  crimes,  offenses,  or  violations 
of  the  laws  of  war  as  may  be  referred  to  it  for  trial  by  the  commanding  general. 
The  punishment  awarded  by  military  commissions  shall  conform,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either  of  the  States,  or  the  custom 
of  war.     Its  sentence  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commanding  general. 

Another  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  order  conferred  jurisdiction  on 
provost  courts  to  try  all  other  crimes  and  offenses  not  exclusively  triable 
by  courts-martial  or  military  commissions.  These  courts  had  authority 
to  punish  with  confinement,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  period  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  with  fine  not  exceding  $250,  or  both.  The 
sentence  of  such  courts  did  not  require  the  approval  of  the  commanding 
general,  but  might  be  reviewed  by  him  and  was  subject  to  his  remission 
or  mitigation.  Both  a  superior  and  an  inferior  provost  court  were  estab- 
lished in  Manila,  with  jurisdiction  defined  as  to  classes  of  cases  which 
might  be  tried  by  them,  respectively.  The  provost  court  followed  the 
progress  of  the  American  arms  throughout  the  Islands  and  until  some 
time  after  municipal  governments  were  formed;  all  fines  collected  were 
paid  into  the  general  treasury  and  a  separate  account  of  the  same  kept. 
The  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  throughout  the  provinces  was  extended  to 
cover  all  crimes  not  of  a  capital  nature  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  penalties  which  might  be  imposed.  The  military  commanders  in  the 
field  were  authorized  to  designate  Buch  courts  at  points  within  theiT  dis- 
cretion. It  was  found  necessary  in  some  instances  to  confer  on  the 
provost  courts  certain  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  that  the  business  of 
the  cities  might  be  transacted.  The  procedure  of  these  courts  was 
directed  to  conform  to  that  of  summary  courts  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and,  while  informal  in  character,  was  obliged  to  respect  rights  of 
persons  accused. 
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Courts-martial  subject  to  restrictions  of  the  law  and  precedents  of  the 
service  are  from  time  to  time  constituted  for  the  trial  of  offenders  con- 
nected with  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  highest  appellate  jurisdiction  over  matters  judicial  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  July  1,  1902,  as  follows : 

That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review, 
revise,  reverse,  modify,  or  affirm  the  final  judgment  and  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  all  actions,  cases,  causes,  aud  proceedings  now 
pending  therein  or  hereafter  determined  thereby  in  which  the  Constitution  or 
any  statute,  treaty,  title,  right,  or  privilege  of  the  United  States  is  involved,  or 
in  causes  in  which  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
or  in  which  the  title  or  possession  of  real  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  either  party  or  of 
other  competent  witnesses,  is  involved  or  brought  in  question;  and  such  final 
judgments  or  decrees  may  and  can  be  reviewed,  revised,  reversed,  modified,  or 
affirmed  by  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
by  the  party  aggrieved,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  by 
the  same  procedure,  as  far  as  applicable,  as  the  final  judgments  aud  decrees  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  11,  1901,  Act  136,  Philippine  Commission,  reorganized  the 
entire  administration  of  justice.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  a  personnel  of  one  Chief 
Justice  and  six  associate  justices.  The  court  has  original  jurisdiction  to 
issue  writs  of  mandamus,  certiorari,  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  and  quo 
warranto,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  and  special  proceedings 
properly  brought  before  it  from  the  Courts  of  First  Instance. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to 
be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  their  compensation  is 
subject  to  change  only  by  the  Congress.  The  court  aits  in  banc  with  the 
Chief  Justice  presiding.  Any  five  of  the  justices  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  the  concurrence  of  at  least  four  members  is  necessary  to  pronounce  a 
judgment 

A  Court  of  First  Instance  is  provided  for  each  province  of  the  Islands, 
the  provinces  being  grouped,  for  judicial  purposes,  into  sixteen  districts 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Judges  of  first  instance  are  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Islands  with  the  approval  and  consent  of 
the  Commission.  Courts  of  First  Instance  have  original  jurisdiction 
as  follows: 

1,  In  all  civil  actions  in  which  the  subject  in  litigation  is  not  capable 
of  pecuniary  estimation. 

2.  In  all  civil  actions  which  involve  the  title  to  or  possession  of  real 
property,  or  any  interest  therein,  or  the  legality  of  any  tax,  import,  or 
assessment,  except  actions  of  forcible  entry  into  and  detainer  of  lands 
or  buildings,  original  jurisdiction  of  which  is  conferred  upon  courts  of 
justices  of  the  peace. 


3.  la  all  cases  in  which  the  demand,  exclusive  of  interest  or  the  value 
of  the  property  in  controversy,  amounts  to  $100  or  more. 

4.  In  all  actions  in  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy  or  the  amount  of  the  demand. 

5.  In  all  matters  of  probate,  both  of  testate  and  intestate  estates,  ap- 
pointments of  guardians,  trustees,  and  receivers,  and  in  all  actions  for 
annullment  of  marriage,  and  in  all  such  special  cases  and  proceedings  as 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  In  all  criminal  cases  in  which  a  penalty  of  more  than  six  months' 
imprisonment  or  a  fine  exceeding  $100  may  be  imposed. 

7.  To  issue  writs  of  injunction,  mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto, 
and  habeas  corpus. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  now  determine  certain  criminal  offenses 
which  had  under  Spanish  regime  been  cognizable  only  by  military  com- 
missions. They  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  causes  arising  in  jus- 
tice and  other  inferior  courts  in  their  respective  provinces. 

Courts  of  First  Instance  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Islands  are 
courts  of  record,  and  by  act  of  July  1,  1902,  their  admiralty  jurisdiction 
may  not  be  changed  or  amended  except  by  direction  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  established  for  each  municipality 
and  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Civil  Governor.  Such  justices  do  not 
constitute  a  court  of  record.  They  have  original  jurisdiction  for  the 
trial  of  all  misdemeanors  and  offenses  arising  within  their  respective 
municipalities,  in  cases  where  the  sentence  might  not  by  law  exceed 
six  months'  imprisonment  or  a  tine  of  $100;  and  for  the  trial  of  all 
civil  actions  properly  triable  within  the  municipality  over  which  juris- 
diction has  not  exclusively  been  given  to  the  Courts  of  First  Instance,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  demand,  exclusive  of  interest  or  the  value  of  the 
property  in  controversy,  amounts  to  less  than  $300.  Justices  of  the 
peace  also  have  jurisdiction  over  all  actions  for  forcible  entry  into  and 
detainer  of  real  estate,  irrespective  of  the  amount  in  controversy. 

By  Act  496,  effective  February  1,  1903,  the  Commission  established  a 
Court  of  Land  Registration  for  the  Islands.  This  Court  is  described  in 
the  chapter  on  "Land  Titles." 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  an 
Attorney-General,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Solicitor-General  and  Assistant 
Attorneys-General.  These  officers  are  required  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Islands  and  to  prosecute  or  defend  therein 
all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  to  which  the  Government,  or  any  officer 
thereof,  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party.  They  are  also  required  to 
assist  provincial  fiscals  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service  may  be  so  subserved.  In  addition  to  duties  of 
public  prosecution  and  defense  the  Attorney-General  is  also  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  drafts  of  contracts  and  other  legal  writings  for 
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the  several  departments  of  government  and  is  required  when  so  requested 
to  render  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  Islands, 
the  Chief  Executive,  the  Auditor  of  public  accounts,  the  Insular  Treas- 
urer, the  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  trustee  of 
any  Government  institution,  and  any  provincial  fiscal. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  a  clerk  who  is  its  recording  officer  and  in- 
terpreter and  translator.  He  is  a  salaried  officer  and  the  fees  collected 
by  him  are  turned  into  the  general  Treasury.  He  is  allowed  such 
assistants  ae  the  needs  of  his  office  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  at  Manila,  but  provision 
is  also  made,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  sessions  at  Iloilo  and 
Cebu.  While  sitting  in  the  city  of  Manila  the  sheriff  of  that  city  is  the 
officer  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  serving  its  process,  and  he  has 
the  power  to  appoint  as  many  deputies  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In 
Manila  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  are  salaried  officers,  all  fees  collected 
being  turned  into  the  Treasury.  In  the  provinces  the  officer  acting  as 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  are  paid  by  f  eee  only.  When  the  court  is  sitting 
elsewhere  than  in  Manila  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  the 
court  is  for  the  time  being  in  session  becomes  the  officer  who  serves  its 
process,  and  a  governor  when  so  acting  is  entitled  to  designate  his  neces- 
sary deputies. 

To  each  Court  of  First  Instance  is  assigned  a  provincial  fiscal  who  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  provincial  and  insular  govern- 
ments in  the  court  of  his  province  in  all  actions  of  prosecutions  to  which 
sueh  governments  may  become  a  party.  Each  court  is  allowed  a  clerk 
with  such  assistants  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  respective  provinces,  and  for  Manila  the  sheriff  thereof,  are 
the  officers  required  to  serve  the  process  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance. 

Justices  of  the  peace  receive  no  fixed  compensation.  They  may  act  as 
their  own  clerks,  but  if  the  volume  of  their  business  and  their  fees  justify 
they  are  allowed  to  engage  a  clerk  or  amanuensis.  Their  process  may  be 
served  by  the  officers  or  their  deputies,  who  are  required  to  serve  the  proc- 
ess of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  First  Instance,  or  by  any 
bailiff  appointed  by  the  justice  for  that  purpose  or  by  any  policeman 
of  the  municipality. 

Chapter  II  of  an  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  entitled  "An  act 
providing  a  code  of  procedure  in  civil  actions  and  special  proceed- 
ings in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  regulates  the  admission  of  applicants 
to  the  bar  and  defines  the  duties  of  attorneys.  Any  resident  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  not  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  Government, 
of  the  age  of  23,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  learning  and  ability,  is  entitled  to  admission  as  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  as  such  eligible  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  Islands.  Examinations  are  held  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     Persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  before 
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court  of  any  of  the  States  or  territories  thereof  are  required,  in  order  to 
practice  before  Philippine  courts,  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  Civil  Code,  Penal  Code,  and  the  Code  of  Com- 
merce in  force  in  the  Islands.  An  attorney  may  be  disbarred  from 
practice  for  misconduct  by  the  Supreme  Court  only,  after  he  has  had 
full  opportunity  to  answer  complaints  made  against  him.  Distinction 
among  the  grades  of  attorneys  has  been  discontinued  and  the  offices  of 
nrocuradors  and  solicitors  under  the  Spanish  regime  have  been  abolished. 

Judges  of  First  Instance  must  appoint  at  least  one  notary  public  for 
each  municipality  in  their  respective  provinces  and  may  appoint  as  many 
more  as  they  consider  the  public  good  requires.  These  notaries  exercise 
the  duties  usual  to  their  office. 

There  has  been  some  Utile  agitation  as  to  the  advisability  and  even  the 
practicability  of  engrafting  on  the  present  procedure  of  the  Islands  the 
English  common-law  jury  system.  Whether  that  system  can  be  success- 
fully made  a  part  of  a  jurisprudence  in  which  it  has  hitherto  had  no 
part  remains  to  be  determined. 

"There  is  no  history  so  long,  so  continuous,  and  so  authentic  as  that  of 
the  Roman  law"  from  which  the  Philippine  law  as  a  heritage  from 
Spain  can  be  traced.  No  useful  discussion  of  the  substantive  law  could 
be  confined  within  the  scope  and  purport  of  this  chapter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  remains  changed  only  in  details  by  specific  legislative  enact- 
ment, foremost  among  which  is  an  almost  entire  revision  of  its  methods 
of  procedure. 

Under  Spanish  methods  the  prisoner  charged  with  crime  had  slight 
opportunity  to  make  intelligent  defense,  and  little  liberty  of  action  or 
decision  while  undergoing  prosecution,  which  the  laws,  permitting  delays, 
might  extend  almost  indefinitely.  During  the  early  days  of  occupancy, 
when  criminal  matters  were  being  administered  by  the  military  courts, 
the  need  of  corrective  measures  was  not  keenly  felt,  but  upon  the  resump- 
tion of  their  entire  duties  by  the  civil  courts  a  code  of  criminal  proced- 
ure was  promulgated  by  the  Military  Governor.  This  code  is  based 
upon  the  expedition  of  public  business  and  at  the  same  time  a  due 
regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  the  accused.  The  Civil  Code  has 
undergone  some  important  but  less  sweeping  changes. 

The  English-speaking  peoples  have  ever  jealously  guarded  their  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  have  when  time  and  occasion  demanded  vigorously 
asserted  what  they  believed  to  be  their  inalienable  rights.  The  spirit 
present  at  Runnymede  when  the  English  obtained  from  a  reluctant  and 
ambitious  King  a  recognition  and  public  affirmation  of  those  rights  was 
also  present  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  late  and  lamented 
President  of  the  United  States  assured  to  the  Fiipinoa  those  same  rights. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  McKinley: 

At  the  same  time  the  Commi»sion  should  bear  in  mind,  and  the  people  of  the 
Islands  should  be  made  plainly  to  understand,  that  there  are  certain  great  prin- 
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ciples  of  government  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  our  governmental  system 
which  we  deem  essentia]  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
freedom,  and  of  which  they  nave,  unfortunately,  been  denied  the  experience  pos- 
sessed by  us;  that  there  are  also  certain  practical  .rules  of  government  which  we 
have  found  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  these  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  law,  and  that  these  principles  and  these  rules  of  government  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  their  islands  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty  and  happiness, 
however  much  they  may  conflict  with  the  customs  or  laws  of  procedure  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  enlightened  thought  of  the  Philippine  Islands  fully 
appreciates  the  importance  of  these  principles  and  rules,  and  they  will  inevitably 
within  a  short  time  command  universal  assent.  Upon  every  division  and  branch 
of  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  therefore,  must  be  imposed  these  inviolable 

That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation;  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense;  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Inflicted;  that  no  person  shall  be 
put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  0061136,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  exist  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime;  that  no  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed ;  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble 
and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  that  no  law  shall  be 
made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship without  discrimination  or  preference  shall  forever  be  allowed. 

These  instructions  are  incorporated  in  the  various  laws  enacted  by 
the  Commission  acting  thereunder.  Such  a  complete  change  of  funda- 
mental principles  can  best  be  appreciated  by  Filipino  posterity,  who 
should  regard  Mr.  McKinley  as  tbeir  benefactor  and  his  instructions  as 
a  sacred  heritage  to  be  enjoyed,  fostered,  and  protected. 

Much  complaint  was  heard  relative  to  the  then  existing  Spanish  law 
regarding  matrimony  on  account  of  the  attendant  expenses  which,  it  was 
claimed,  influenced  concubinage,  or  copartnership  not  valid  by  law.  The 
salient  features  of  the  law  operative  December  18,  1899,  regulating  this 
status,  are  as  follows :  Fixing  of  age  of  consent  of  male  at  14  years,  and 
of  female  at  IS,  and  requiring  consent,  in  case  of  minors,  of  the  father 
or  natural  guardian;  declaring  certain  marriages  incestuous  and  void; 
allowing  marriages  to  be  solemnized  by  either  a  judge  of  any  court 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  priest  or  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination;  declaring  want  of  form  not  to  invali- 
date marriage  ceremonies  performed  theretofore  in  good  faith;  and  pro- 
viding for  the  annulment  of  marriages  void  ab  initio. 
8162 14 
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One  of  the  most  important  duties  performed  by  the  Commission  under 
instructions  of  the  President  was  the  promulgation  of  a  civil-service  Ian 
comprehending  within  its  operation  almost  every  position  under  the 
Central  Government,  the  provincial  governments,  and  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Manila.  The  civil  service  of  the  Philippines  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  United  States,  although  provision  is  made  by 
law  for  transfer  to  the  former  from  the  latter  and  by  civil-service  rules 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Competitive  civil-aervice  examinations  in 
the  Philippines  are  open  under  present  statutes  to  the  following  persons 
over  18  and  under  40  years  of  age : 

(a)  Citizens  of  the  United  States ; 

(d)  Natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 

(c)  Persona  who  have,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
acquired  the  political  rights  of  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 

(d)  Persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  served  as  members  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom. 

Examinations  with  a  view  to  securing  eligibles  for  appointment 
to  the  Philippine  civil  service  are  held  throughout  the  Islands  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  Board,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  under  authority 
of  the  Philippine  civil-service  law  and  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  following  schedules  show  the  methods  of  entrance  to  the  various 
positions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Philippine  service: 

Schedule  A. — All  positions,  principally  clerical,  not  included  in  the  following 
schedules,  filled  by  employees  of  whatever  designation,  who  are  compensated  by  s 
fixed  salary  or  otherwise,  in  all  Offices  and  Departments  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  provincial  government  service,  and  in  the 
municipal  service  of  Manila.  The  positions  and  employments  included  in  this 
schedule  are  classified,  and  vacancies  therein  not  filled  by  promotion,  reduction, 
transfer,  or  reinstatement  shall  be  filled  by  competitive  examination. 

Schedule  IS. — Professional,  technical,  and  scientific  positions,  including  all  such 
employees  of  whatever  designation,  whether  compensated  by  a  fixed  salary  or 
otherwise.  The  offices  and  positions  in  this  schedule  are  classified,  and  vacancies 
therein  if  not  filled  by  promotion,  reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement  shall  be 
filled  by  selections  from  certifications  of  eligibles  secured  by  competitive  or  non- 
competitive examination,  as  the  Civil  Service  Board  may  determine,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service.  This  schedule  includes  positions  for  which  registers  of 
eligibles  are  not  ordinarily  maintained  and  in  which  vacancies  occur  leas  fre- 
quently than  in  those  of  the  preceding  schedule.  Examinations  for  these  posi- 
tions are  held  only  when  eligibles  are  needed.  No  complete  list  of  such  positions 
can  be  furnished,  as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  in  what  positions  vacancies  nay 
occur.     Below  there  follows  a  partial  list: 

Chemist;  assistant  chemist;  chemist  and  food  analyaist;  chemist  and  investi- 
gator; agricultural  chemist;  physical  chemist;  analytical  chemist;  physiolog- 
ical chemist;  pharmacologist;  laboratory  assistant;  pharmacist;  assistant  bac- 
teriologist;   pathologist;    assistant   pathologist;    assistant   biologist;    geologist: 
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mineralogist;  entomologist;  municipal  physician;  house  physician;  anatomical 
artist;  director  of  serum  institute;  director  of  vaccine  institute;  medical 
inspector;  director  of  experiment  station,  Bureau  of  Public  Health;  forestry 
inspector;  assistant  forestry  inspector;  forester;  assistant  forester;  manager 
timber- testing  laboratory;  instrument  maker;  Superintendent  of  experiment  sta- 
tion. Bureau  of  Agriculture;  agricultural  explorer;  fiber  expert;  horticulturist; 
botanist;  sugar  culturist;  manager  of  stock  farm;  expert  in  animal  husbandry; 
veterinary  inspector;  veterinary  surgeon;  additional  deputy  customs  collector; 
customs  appraiser;  deputy  customs  surveyor;  appraiser  of  textiles;  admeasurer; 
special  agent;  cashier1;  civil  engineer;  mechanical  engineer;  architectural  drafts- 
man; mechanical  draftsman;  topographical  draftsman;  junior  draftsman;  sani- 
tary engineer;  provincial  supervisor;  copyist  or  tracer  of  drawings;  electrician; 
observer.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  computer;  photographer;  law  clerk;  edi- 
torial clerk;  librarian;  engraver;  boiler  inspector;  harbor  master;  provincial 
treasurer;  superintendents;  inspectors. 

Schedule  C. — Positions  of  skilled  workmen,  mechanics,  or  artisans.  These 
positions  are  classified  under  Clause  (6),  section  0  of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 
Examinations  given  for  these  positions  are  generally  non educational  and  non- 
competitive in  character.  Each  applicant  is  required  to  complete  and  submit  on 
Form  No.  35  evidence  of  his  age,  character  as  workman,  experience,  and  physical 
condition,  these  elements  composing  the  examination.  No  educational  teat  or 
practical  questions  are  given  except  for  certain  trades  and  technical  or  skilled 
occupations,  such  as  printer,  mechanical  engineer,  electrician,  etc.,  the  examina- 
tions for  which  are  generally  competitive.  Watchmen  in  Class  C,  or  below,  and 
teamsters  in  Class  B,  or  below,  are  treated  as  skilled  workmen,  in  that  the  exam- 
ination for  these  positions  is  noneducational  and  noncompetitive.  Following  is 
a  partial  list  of  positions  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  noneducational  exam- 
ination, as  provided  in  Form  No.  35: 

Baker;  blacksmith;  blacksmith  helper;  cabinetmaker ;  canvas  worker;  carpen- 
ter; cranesman;  assistant  cranesman;  dredge  engineer;  dredge  inspector;  dynamo 
tender;  engineer  helper;  engineman;  fireman;  foreman  and  assistant  foreman, 
except  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Printing;  gardener;  gas  fitter;  hardwood  finisher; 
harness  maker;  horseshoer;  assistant  inspector;  light-house  keeper;  lineman; 
lock  expert;  machinist;  assistant  machinist;  market  collector;  mason;  master 
and  pilot;  master  of  launch;  master  of  lorcha;  master  mechanic;  master  work- 
man; mate  of  launch;  matron;  mechanic;  money  counter;  molder;  oiler;  over- 
seer; assistant  overseer;  packer;  painter;  pilot;  pipe  fitter;  plumber;  prison 
keeper;  rodman;  sailmaker;  sheet  iron  worker;  steam  engineer;  assistant  steam 
engineer;  steam  engineer  and  machinist;  steam  fitter;  assistant  storekeeper; 
superintendent  of  corral;  teamster;  tinsmith;  watchman;  wirem&n;  woodworker; 
wheelwright. 

Schedule  D. — The  Executive  Secretary ;  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Board ; 
the  Insular  Purchasing  Agent;  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau;  the  Chief  of 
the  Mining  Bureau;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture;  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands;  the  Chief  of  Coast  Guard  and  Transportation;  the 
Director  of  Posts;  the  Assistant  Director  of  Posts;  the  Postmaster  at  Manila; 
the  Chief  of  Philippines  Constabulary;  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  the 
Surveyor  of  Customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  Cashier  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  collector  of  customs  at  Hollo;  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Cebd;  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Islands; 
the  General  Superintendent  of  Education;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Printing;  the  Chief  Statistician;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives;  the  Chief 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Architecture;  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Manila; 
the  City  Assessor  Mid  Collector  of  Manila;  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Manila;  the 
chief  or  head  of  any  bureau  hereafter  organized,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  Vacancies  occurring  in  said  offices  shall  be  filled  without  examina- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  Civil  Service  Act,  from  a  class  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
first,  second,  and  third  assistants  in  such  offices,  the  intention  of  this  provision 
being  that  the  appointing  power  may,  by  virtue  hereof,  transfer  from  one  office 
to  another  a  person  deemed  competent  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Schedule  B. — One  private  secretary  to  the  Civil  Governor  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  except  the  President;  persons  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law;  any  person  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  detailed  for  the  performance 
of  civil  duties;  all  persons  employed  merely  as  laborers  and  all  employees  whose 
rate  of  compensation  is  $120  or  less  per  annum ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  presidents  of  provincial  boards  of  health; 
the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station;  the  Director, 
the  three  assistants,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  the  Chief  of  the 
Ethnological  Survey;  the  Superintendent  and  directors  of  Government  Labora- 
tories; the  Attending  Physician  and  Surgeon  of  the  Philippine  Civil  Hospital; 
postmasters  compensated  on  a  percentage  basis  as  provided  by  law;  postmasters 
and  customs  inspectors  in  the  provinces  whose  rates  of  compensation  do  not 
exceed  $300  and  $180  per  annum,  respectively,  who  may  lawfully  perform  the 
duties  of  postmaster  and  customs  inspector  in  connection  with  the  official  duties 
with  which  they  are  charged,  if  they  be  Government  employees,  or  if  not  Govern- 
ment employees,  in  connection  with  their  private  business,  such  duties  requiring 
only  a  portion  of  their  time;  the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Commission;  the 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of  Manila ;  detectives ;  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Police  the  duties  of  which  are  of  a 
quasi-military  or  quasi-naval  character,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  duties 
a  person  is  commissioned  or  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years;  judges  and  justices  of 
the  peace;  the  Attorney-General  and  his  assistant  lawyers;  the  Solicitor-General; 
the  Assistant  Attorney-  General ;  the  Supervisor  and  Deputy  Supervisor  of 
Provincial  Fiscal*;  provincial  fiaeals;  the  Auditor  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
the  Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant;  secret  agents.  Of  the  city  of  Manila: 
The  members  of  the  Municipal  Board;  the  City  Engineer;  the  City  Attorney  and 
his  assistant  attorney;  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  his  assistant  attorneys; 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies.  These  positions  and  employments  are  not  at  this 
time  classified,  but  it  is  expected  that  during  the  year  many  of  them  will  be 
placed  in  the  classified  service.  "It  is  the  purpose  of  the  appointing  power  to 
observe  the  principle  of  promotion  in  filling  vacancies  in  the  unclassified  service, 
provided  that  competent  persons  may  be  found  in  the  service  who  are  available 
and  possess  the  qualifications  required." 

On  and  after  September  1, 1903,  all  appointments  in  the  city  of  Manila 
to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  in  the  Philippine  Elands  to  the  position  of 
teacher  of  English,  are  to  made  as  a  result  of  competitive  civil-service 
examination. 
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Chapter  XV. 


EDUCATION. 

[ReTfaed  by  A.  R.  Baser.] 
Educational  conditions  on  arrival  of  Americana — Spanish  schools — List  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  Manila — Early  operations  under  military  supervision — Organi- 
zation —  Division  superintendents  —  American  teachers  —  Enrollment  in 
schools — Normal  schools — Manila — Secondary  schools — Normal  institutes — 
Dialects  or  Spanish  vs.  English  as  medium  of  instruction — Industrial  educa- 
tion—  Trade  schools — Nautical  schools — Agricultural  school*  —  School- 
houses — Igorrotes — Moros. 

The  development  of  the  preeent  American  educational  system  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  foreseen. 

When  the  Army  entered  Manila  on  August  13, 1898,  the  newly  arrived 
Americans  found  the  city  provided  with  about  thirty  primary  schools. 
These  had  been  conducted  by  Filipino  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  grad- 
uates of  the  Manila  (Spanish)  Normal  School.  Beside  these  primary 
schools  there  were  a  number  of  secondary  and  commercial  schools,  and 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  of  the  University  of  Santo 
Tomas,  all  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the  church. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  schools  which  still  exist,  augmented  by 
a  few  others  established  since  the  American  occupation,  as  the  Liceo  de 
Manila  and  the  Institute  Filipino : 

Private  tchoolt,  Manila. 


Eecuela  Normal  de  San  Frantfaco  Ju:r  . . 

UniTeraldad  de  Kant"  Tonal.. 

Colegio  Ftlipino 


iDBUtuto  Filipino 

Colejrlo  de  San  Beds 

Colegio  tie  San  Jiian  de  Lelran  .. 
San  Aujrnatln  <  .>'.vl"  de  SlVn 


Colegio  de  Beetrrlo  de  la  r.impaBIa  di>  Jam* 

Colegio  de  Santa  Isabel 

Colegio  de  Banla  Riaa  „ 

El  Aailo  de  S.  Vicente  de  Paul 
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Other  schools  for  girls  in  Manila  are  the  Institute  de  Mnjeres,  Ee- 
cuela  Catolica  de  la  Confereneia  de  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Lourdes,  Colegio 
de  la  Inmaculada  Conception,  and  Colegio  de  Santa  Catalina. 

A  nautical  school  was  maintained,  and  an  industrial  and  trade  school 
had  been  closed  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  our  troops. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  two  weeks  later,  the  schools  were  opened  by 
order  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  American  forces.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  Filipino  teacher  was  continued  in  charge  of  his  school 
and,  according  to  custom,  the  school  was  the  domicile  of  the  teacher. 

The  plan  first  pursued  was  one  of  expediency.  Instruction  was  carried 
on  as  before,  in  Spanish,  though  before  the  following  June  there  were 
seven  teachers  of  English.  Two  of  these  were  ladies,  the  others  being 
detailed  for  the  purpose  from  the  Army.  The  American  teacher  has 
from  the  start  found  his  work  necessarily  divided  between  the  native 
teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  Filipino  teachers  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  English,  and  while  the  younger  students  have  the  better 
chance  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  language,  yet  one  will  find  to-day  a 
number  of  men  and  women  teaching  English  in  the  public  schools  of 
Manila  who  were  teaching  there  long  before  American  occupation.  Since 
1860,  when  the  public-school  system  of  the  Philippines  was  inaugurated 
by  Senor  O'Donnell,  the  progressive  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
nearly  every  pueblo1  all  through  the  provinces  has  had  its  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  There  schools,  owing  partly  to  their  distance 
from  remote  portions  of  the  barrios"  and  partly  because  of  fees  charged 
by  the  teachers  for  books  and  tuition,  reached  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population. 

The  first  two  years  of  American  occupation  saw  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  English  taught,  though  the  work  was  greatly  hindered 
by  lack  of  suitable  text-books  and  appliances.  In  Manila,  beside  the 
primary  schools  mentioned,  the  Ateneo  (with  primary,  secondary,  and 
commercial  courses),  the  High  Normal  School,  and  the  Girls'  Municipal 
School  were  also  under  Government  supervision.  These  are  church 
schools,  the  Ateneo  and  the  Normal  being  Jesuit  schools,  and  the  Girls' 
Municipal  School  a  Government  school  taught  by  the  Spanish  Sisters 
of  Charity.  While  these  schools  were  supported  by  the  Government  and 
nominally  under  Government  direction  for  the  first  two  years  after 
American  occupation,  yet  little  effort  was  made  to  direct  or  change  the 
character  of  their  work. 

No  attempt  at  general  supervision  of  education  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago was  made  by  the  Military  Government  until  1900,  when  Capt. 
Albert  Todd  was  detailed  to  this  work  by  General  Otis.  Books  and  other 
supplies  were  distributed  and  reports  regarding  school  conditions  in  the 

'Township  or  town. 

'Subdivision  of  township.    The  term  "barrio"  is  also  often  used  to  denote  a 

small  village. 
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various  military  districts  of  the  Archipelago  were  called  for  from  the 
officers  in  charge. 

Mr.  David-Gibbs,  an  American  school-teacher,  writing  in  the  Outlook 
for  May  30,  1903,  under  the  caption  of  "Soldier  Schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines," says: 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  our  Army,  soon  after  a  captured 
town  or  district  had  become  sufficiently  quiet,  established  public  schools  for  the 
Filipino  children,  purchased  and  distributed  school  supplies,  gave  financial  aid 
to  poor  towns,  and  detailed  soldiers  and  others  as  teachers,  who  instructed  the 
native  teachers  and  the  children  in  English.  These  facts  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  Military  Governor  and  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Islands,  but  have  not  received  the  public  attention  they 
deserve.  Throughout  the  Islands  schools  were  established  and  taught  or  super- 
vised by  soldiers.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  Memphis  speech  said:  "The  Ameri- 
can Army  in  the  Philippines  showed,  as  a  whole,  not  only  splendid  soldierly 
qualities  but  a  high  order  of  humanity  in  dealing  with  their  foes." 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  soldier  schools  as  one  of  the  ways  In  which 
this  spirit  of  humanity  of  which  the  President  speaks  was  expressed  is  thus 
briefly  told  in  the  following  letter  from  General  Otis:  "The  primary  schools  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippines  while  the  Army  exercised  supervision  of  the  affairs  had 
their  start  in  Manila  shortly  after  our  occupation  of  the  city.  The  natives  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  schools  for  their  children,  and  I  directed  the  provost- 
marshal,  General  Hughes,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  report  what,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  accomplished  with  facilities  on  hand  and  attainable.  As  a 
result  of  his  investigation  we  detailed  a  soldier,  Mr.  G.  P.  Anderson,  who  had 
experience  in  the  common  schools  in  the  United  States,  to  take  immediate  charge 
of  the  elementary  education  in  Manila.  We  reopened  all  the  old  school  buildings 
and  some  others.  We  employed  as  teachers  those  formerly  holding  such  positions, 
of  whom  the  greater  number  were  females,  also  Americans  and  others  supposed 
to  be  competent  to  teach,  and  detailed  soldiers,  when  available,  to  assist  them. 
We  exhausted  all  teit-booka  in  Manila  received  from  the  Spanish  Government 
and  purchased  many  others.  The  schools  were  very  successful.  Subsequently 
similar  schools  were  organised  in  cities  and  towns  very  soon  after  Aguinaldo's 
soldiers  had  been  driven  out.  The  work  was  carried  out  through  correspondence 
and  report,  and  not  through  any  prescribed  general  regulations  The  orders  issued 
from  Manila  headquarters  were  merely  those  detailing  a  superintendent,  directing 
the  detailing  of  soldiers  as  teachers,  or  for  the  purchase  of  books." 

The  official  records  of  these  schools  are  very  incomplete,  so  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  serving  as  teachers  is  not  known,  but  the  number  of  schools  organised 
and.  that  the  attendance  was  large,  as  already  indicated.  The  Military  Governor 
states  that  1104,261.87  was  expended  from  the  public  civil  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  school  books  and  supplies,  and  that  a  greater  part  of  these,  together  with  those 
received  from  the  Spanish  Government,  was  distributed  throughout  the  Islands. 
Although  some  of  these  supplies  were  inferior  in  quality,  they  were  much  better 
than  those  formerly  in  use  under  Spanish  rule,  and  were  of  valuable  assistance 
in  Hearing  later,  under  civil  rule,  more  efficiently  organized  work. 

In  northern  Luzon  there  were  479  schools;  in  southern  Luzon,  89;  in  Panay, 
ZIO;  in  Negros,  59;  in  Cebu,  23;  in  Mindanao,  46.  Dr.  Atkinson,  in  hid  last 
report  as  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States,  commends  the  success  of  the  schools  of 
northern  Luzon,  of  Cebu,  and  of  Mindanao.  In  southern  Luzon,  Panay,  and 
other  Tisayan  islands  the  soldier  schools  of  this  section  of  the  Archipelago 
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i,  well  attended,  and  important.  In  the  section  of  central  Luzon, 
including  the  old  fighting  provinces  of  Pampanga,  Bulacan,  and  Bataan,  these 
schools  have  long  been  in  operation  and  were  very  important  in  securing  the  good 
will  of  the  people  and  in  forming  a  basis  for  the  present  system  of  instruction. 
In  Pampanga  14  schools  were  reported,  but  this  did  not  include  all  the  schools, 
nor  those  of  Bulacan  and  Bataan.  In  Bataan  there  were  schools  in  every  im- 
portant town,  although  attendance  was  not  compulsory.  Many  schools  were  very 
poorly  supplied,  and  the  work  done  in  them  was  not  often  of  excellent  quality. 
Yet,  however  poorly  equipped  and  taught,  the  establishment  of  these  1,000  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  100,000  children  for  a  year  or  more  before  the  preseit 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  established,  must  have  been  of  very  great 
assistance  in  securing  the  present  very  successful  status  of  this  Department  with 
its  1,838  schools  and  200,000  children. 

Although  these  schools  were  not  always  well  supervised,  for  the  Army  officers 
were  not  skilled  schoolmen,  yet  here  and  there  an  officer  gave  them  great  attention 
and  secured  marked  progress,  and  also  occasionally  some  soldier  developed  into  an 
excellent  schoolmaster.  The  native  teachers  learned  a  great  deal  of  English,  so 
that  when  the  American  teachers  came  they  were  often  able  to  assist  in  the 
elementary  instruction  in  English.  In  one  of  the  towns  besides  the  public  schools 
taught  by  soldiers,  a  private  class  was  taught  by  an  officer.  That  town  furnished 
to  the  educational  department  last  year  [1902]  eight  efficient  young  teachers  who 
could  read,  speak,  and  write  English  with  considerable  fluency  and  accuracy,  all  of 
whom  had  learned  their  English  from  the  soldiers.  The  American  teachers  who 
went  to  these  towns  took  up  the  work  where  the  soldiers  left  it,  and  have  con- 
tinued it  to  its  present  very  successful  standing  The  work  of  the  soldiers,  how- 
ever, broke  the  ground.  Their  schools  served  to  interest  the  people  in  the  study 
of  English  and  to  turn  their  minds  from  warfare  to  education.  The  commanding 
officers  everywhere  emphasized  the  necessity  of  having  instruction  in  English, 
recommended  the  securing  of  American  teachers  from  the  States,  indicated  from 
their  experience  where  these  teachers  were  most  needed,  and  gave  much  other 
information  and  advice  which  was  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  establish- 
ing a  permanent  system  of  public  instruction  under  civil  rule. 

The  idea  of  the  soldier  aa  a  schoolmaster  is  new  in  the  history  of  warfare  and 
of  education.  The  honor  of  setting  this  precedent  rightly  belongs  to  the  Army  of 
a  people  which  gives  the  highest  place  among  its  institutions  to  ths  public 
schools.  How  different  is  this  picture  of  the  soldier  in  the  tropical  schoolroom, 
toiling  patiently  with  hundreds  of  little  brown  boys  and  girls,  and  instructing 
the  native  teachers  that  they  may  learn  his  own  tongue,  greeted  along  the  street 
with  smiles  and  "Hello,  Maestro!"  from  happy  little  boys  and  girls — how  different 
this  picture  from  that  of  the  soldier  in  the  Philippines  which  has  so  long  been 
held  before  the  public  eye:  Yet  there  were  soldier  teachers  in  nearly  every  Army 
post  in  the  Islands,  for  public  schools  were  established  in  the  larger  garrisoned 
towns  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  subcommanding  officers,  and  taught  voluntarily 
and  without  extra  pay  by  soldiers  detailed  as  teachers,  in  nearly  every  case  very 
soon  after  these  towns  had  been  captured  from  the  insurrecto  army.  The  report 
of  the  Military  Governor  shows  that  there  were  more  than  one  thousand  such 
schools,  attended  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children.  This  report  also 
shows  that  nearly  every  important  commanding  officer  was  interested  in  this 
humanistic  movement.  This  action,  therefore,  was  not  exceptional;  it  indicates 
strongly  the  moral  tone  of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  and  shows  in  many  hundred 
Army  posts  and  throughout  the  Islands  a  kindly  spirit  toward  the  Filipino. 

Further,  since  the  arrival  of  the  American  teachers,  the  Army  has  in  every 
ny  given  its  assistance  and  shown  kindness  and  courtesy  to  those  who  have 
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come  to  cany  out  thia  great  work  begun  by  the  humble  efforts  of  the  unskilled 
soldier.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  soldier  made  this  effort,  that  he  could  thus 
be  generous,  sympathetic,  and  thoughtful  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  foe,  that 
he  was  willing  to  teach  and  patiently  toil  with  the  children  of  his  enemy,  shows 
a  spirit  of  which  any  nation  might  well  be  proud,  and  should  give  the  name 
"soldier  schoolmaster"  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

The  first  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Atkinson,  was  appointed  May  5,  1900.  After  making  an  extended  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  needs  of  the  Department,  recommendations  were 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Commission.  In  January,  1901,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Commission  creating  a  Department  of  public  instruction 
and  providing  for  normal  and  trade  schools  in  Manila  and  a  school  of 
agriculture  in  the  Island  of  Negros.  This  act  also  provided  for  the 
employment  of  1,000  American  touchers,  most  of  whom  were  to  be 
brought  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  the 
General  Superintendent  was  assisted  by  division  superintendents.  The 
division  superintendents  resided  in  the  ten  divisions  into  which  the 
Archipelago  was  divided.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent, each  division  superintendent  exercised  immediate  control  over 
the  schools  of  his  division. 

As  more  teachers  were  employed  and  the  school  affairs  of  more  towns 
required  the  attention  of  the  division  superintendents,  it  was  found  that 
the  ten  division  superintendents  could  not  properly  perform  the  work 
expected  of  them  and  the  number  was  increased  from  ten  to  eighteen. 
Under  this  organization  nearly  1,000  American  teachers  were  appointed 
and  assigned  to  positions  in  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  later 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  deputy  division  superin- 
tendents. Finally  the  number  of  division  superintendents  was  increased 
to  thirty-six  and  the  office  of  deputy  division  superintendents  was  abol- 
ished. 

The  American  teachers  were  appointed  or  selected  as  a  rule  in  two 
ways — either  directly  by  the  General  Superintendent  or  by  persons  or 
institutions  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  select  a  definite  number. 
These  teachers  were  not,  however,  all  sent  from  the  United  States,  but  a 
number  were  appointed  who  were  already  in  the  Philippines.  Among 
these  latter  were  included  discharged  soldiers  and  wives  and  relatives 
of  officers  and  civilians. 

The  number  of  American  teachers  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation between  January,  1901,  and  September,  1903,  was  1,074,  but  the 
highest  number  on  the  roll  at  any  one  time  was  926.  The  total  number 
separated  from  the  service  during  that  period  was  229.  Of  these  15 
died,  2  left  on  account  of  the  death  of  other  persons,  61  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness, 69  were  wives  of  soldiers  and  other  transient  residents  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  Islands,  10  women  married,  24  were  appointed  to 
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civil  positions,  3  were  appointed  as  military  officers,  8  were  dismissed,  7 
deserted,  and  30  resigned. 

The  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  Filipinos  to 
have  their  children  educated  and  the  aptitude  of  the  children  to  leani 
have  generally  made  the  way  of  the  American  teacher  easy.  This  friendly 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  teachers  has  been  met  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  many  of  the  teachers  on  behalf  of  the  Filipinos  afflicted  with 
cholera.  When  the  scourge  appeared  and  the  schools  were  closed,  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  teacher  stood  at  his  post  and  did  whatever  was 
possible  to  relieve  the  Bufferings  of  the  people  and  impede  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  four  of  them  became  its  victims. 

While  the  American  teachers  have  already  rendered  important  service 

beginning  the  work  of  public  instruction  in  harmony  with  American 
.deas,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  ultimate  character  of  the  public 
instruction  in  the  Philippines  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pino teacher  which  it  will  be  possible  to  develop. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  the  Filipino  teachers  were  paid  by  the 
insular  government.  While  the  salaries  themselves  were  small,  the 
teachers  were  permitted  to  make  small  monthly  charges  for  tuition  to 
pupils  who  were  able  to  pay.  Text-books,  furnished  to  the  teachers  by 
the  Government  for  distribution,  were  often  sold  to  the  pupils.  Thug, 
when  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  then  and  now,  is  considered,  it 
is  probable  that  teaching  conditions  were  in  many  cases  more  desirable  at 
that  time  than  at  present.  The  Filipino  teacher  is  now  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  province  in  which  he  teaches. 

All  American  teachers  in  the  Islands  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Insular 
Government,  not  that  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  teach.  The  Com- 
mission made  provision  (1903)  that  will  enable  the  General  Super- 
intendent to  place  a  number  of  Filipino  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Insular  Government,  making  them  servants  of  the  insular  instead  of  the 
local  government  and  placing  them  on  the  same  plane  as  the  American 
teachers.  This  transfer  is  to  be  made  in  recognition  of  meritorious  aeir- 
ices,  and  the  number  will  not  exceed  150  the  first  year. 

In  the  day  schools  of  Manila,  in  July,  1901,  the  number  in  attendance 
was  5,123.  On  account  of  the  cholera,  in  August,  1902,  it  was  3,044. 
In  the  report  of  1901  it  was  said  at  the  time  there  were  probably  over 
150,000  Filipino  pupils  enrolled  in  the  free  primary  schools  and  over 
76,000  in  actual  attendance.  It  was  stated-  that  there  were  probably 
3,000  to  4,000  elementary  Filipino  teachers,  1,800  to  3,000  of  whom 
were  receiving  one  hour  of  English  instruction  daily ;  that  there  were  at 
least  10,000  adults  receiving  instruction  in  English  in  the  evening  schools, 
and  that  there  would  shortly  be  from  20,000  to  30,000  attending  these 
schools.  During  the  year  1902  there  were  more  than  200,000  Filipino 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools,  about  65  per  cent  of  whom  were 
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in  actual  attendance.  The  number  of  Filipino  teachers  appointed  by 
the  division  superintendents  was  2,625  and  the  total  estimated  number 
3,400.  There  was  in  1902  a  combined  teaching  force  of  Americans  and 
Filipinos  of  4,227.  The  night-school  enrollment  for  the  same  year  was 
about  35,000,  and  the  estimated  actual  attendance  about  70  per  cent 
of  this  number.  Between  15,000  and  20,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
provincial  schools  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (from  a  former  report) 
are  undoubtedly  too  high.  According  to  reports  recently  received  ( August, 
1903)  from  division  superintendents,  the  total  number  of  American 
teachers  is  now  740,  of  Filipino  teachers  about  2,300,  and  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  Government  schools  about  130,000. 

of  population  as  per  recent  census,  giving  also  school  enrollment  and  assignment 
of  teachers,  by  divisions,  September  1,  1903. 
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Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  plans  looking  to  the  development 
of  facilities  for  preparing  Filipinos  for  more  efficient  work  as  teachers. 
These  facilities  have  been  furnished  by  the  Manila  Normal  School,  the 
branch  of  the  Manila  Normal  School  organized  for  the  training  of  Fili- 
pino teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  Manila,  in 
the  provisions  of  the  provincial  schools  for  normal  work,  and  in  the 
various  normal  institutes  held  during  the  summer  vacations.     The  Ma- 
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nila  Normal  School  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single  institution 
which  has  been  organized  within  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Its  forerunner  was  the  preliminary  school  organized  in  Manila  while 
Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  was  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  TERM  OF  THE  MANILA.  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  preliminary  term  of  the  Manila  Normal  School,  from  April  10  to 
May  10,  1901,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  then  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  of  Manila. 

It  waB  held  in  the  Municipal  School  building  in  the  Walled  City, 
following  the  vacation  of  this  building  by  the  Spanish  SiBtera  of  Charity. 
The  work  of  repairing  the  building  and  of  sending  out  notices  (in 
English  and  Spanish)  to  the  Filipino  teachers  in  Manila  and  the  prov- 
inces was  promptly  done,  and  special  rates  for  the  teachers  from  the 
provinces  were  arranged  with  the  shipping  companies.  Over  half  of  the 
important  companies  gave  free  transportation. 

The  attendance  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Teachers,  and  aspirants  for  teachers'  positions  admitted  to  class  work 000 

Number  in  regular  attendance  to  the  end  of  term 670 

Teachers  in  attendance  from  Manila  schools 103 

Number  of  male  teachers  from  provinces  holding  positions 96 

Number  of  female  teachers  from  provinces  holding  positions ■'- 

Total  number  of  women  in  attendance 170 

Average  age  of  pupils  attending 28 

Number  of  provinces  and  islands  represented 2S 
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About  10  per  cent  of  those  coming  from  the  provinces  were  able  to 
speak  the  English  language  quite  well.  Of  the  600  teachers  enrolled  it 
will  be  noted  that  570  of  .them  remained  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Count- 
ing all  causes  of  absence,  necessary  and  otherwise,  the  percentsge  of 
class  attendance  averaged  about  98,  a  most  excellent  record. 

Thirty-three  classes  were  formed,  graded  as  carefully  as  might  be,  in 
English,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  these  three  branches  affording  a 
basis  of  primary  instruction.  Beside  this  regular  class  work  each  attend- 
ant at  the  school  was  required  to  attend  the  kindergarten  and  art  clase 
four  times  and  the  manual  training,  nature  study,  and  physiology  six 
times  each  during  the  course.    Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  music. 
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Singing  formed  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of  each  day,  and  an  orches- 
tra was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

Forty-seven  American  teachers,  most  of  them  from  the  Department  of 
Manila  schools,  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the  work,  not  only  as 
teachers  of  classes,  but  also  as  office  assistants,  interpreters,  librarians, 
museum  curators,  and  in  other  administrative  capacities. 

Beside  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  acquired,  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  great  in  the  short  time  given,  there  were  two  purposes 
served  by  this  course.  One  was  to  inspire  the  Filipino  teachers  with  con- 
fidence in  the  educational  administration,  to  show  them  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  make  ubo  of  their  services,  and  not  displace  them,  as 
many  of  them  feared  would  happen  when  more  American  teachers  ar- 
rived. The  other  purpose  was  to  give  them  some  insight  into  American 
methods,  to  give  them,  as  nearly  as  conditions  would  permit,  an  ideal 
American  school  which  would  be  a  model  for  them  to  use  later  in  their 
work  as  teachers. 

This  idea  was  carried  out  in  all  their  classes,  and  in  addition  there 
was  a  kindergarten  class  conducted  for  their  observation.  Twelve  little 
children,  nine  of  them  Filipinos,  were  under  the  charge  of  two  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  in  kindergarten  work.  Frequently  as  many  as  fifty 
teachers  were  observing  the  work  at  a  single  time,  and  no  work  was 
watched  with  greater  interest. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  it  was  felt  that  its  purposes  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  important 
problem  of  training  the  Filipino  teachers  by  American  normal  methods. 

In  its  present  form  the  Manila  Normal  School  was  organized  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Bryan,  later  General  Superintendent  for  the  Islands.  In  its  begin- 
ning its  sessions  were  held  in  the  building  known  as  the  "Escuela  Munici- 
pal," in  the  Walled  City.  On  account  of  the  occupancy  of  the  building 
by  the  Manila  Grammar  School  in  the  forenoon,  the  classes  of  the  Norma] 
School  assembled  only  in  the  afternoon.  The  curriculum  covered  five 
principal  subjects — English,  geography,  American  history,  arithmetic, 
and  science — which  were  taught  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  two  sub- 
ordinate subjects — music  and  art 

Prior  to  January  1, 1902,  there  were  310  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  292 
were  young  men  and  18  were  young  women.  The  pupils  in  the  school 
came  from  24  provinces  and  were  taught  by  11  American  teachers. 

Better  quarters  were  finally  secured,  and  sessions  were  held  during  both 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon;  and  during  the  summer  term  of  1902,  333 
pupils  were  enrolled,  of  whom  70  were  young  women,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  consequent  rigid  quarantine  restric- 
tions the  enrollment  would  have  reached  500.  In  the  new  quarters  the 
school  has  been  enlarged  and  the  scope  of  instruction  widened. 

Its  aim  has  been  to  improve  the  quality  and  raise  the  standard  of  the 
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work  done,  rather  than  tc  increase  in  numbers.  At  the  opening  of  the 
school  for  the  year  1903-4  the  present  principal,  Mr.  Q.  W.  Beattie, 
found  it  possible  to  insist  upon  a  higher  training  in  the  entering  class 
than  before.  Scores  of  applicants  were  below  the  standard  set,  either 
in  English  or  general  preparation,  and  when  the  normal  preparatory 
classes  were  filled  such  applicants  were  turned  over  to  the  city  primary 
schools  or  to  the  new  secondary  schools  that  hare  recently  been  opened 
in  Manila.  This  year  finds  the  Normal  School  provided  with  well- 
equipped  laboratories  for  botany  and  physics  and  a  dormitory  has  been 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  young  lady  students  coming  from  the  prov- 
inces. This  provides  a  pleasant  home  for  about  40  girls,  who  are  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  lady  teachers  of  the  Normal  School.  At  present 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  is  18  and  the  number  of  students  444. 

Prior  to  August,  1902,  the  schools  of  Manila  held  two  sessions  daily, 
one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  last  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing session  being  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  Filipino  teachers. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  the  American  teachers  in  the  schoolhouses 
where  they  were  severally  employed.  Given  in  small  groups,  without 
systematic  organization  or  effective  supervision,  the  quality  of  the  work 
depended  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  American  teachers.  Where 
the  teacher  was  strong  and  methodical  the  work  was  orderly  and  effective. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Filipino 
teacher  should  be  subject  to  a  more  regular  discipline  and  more  system- 
atic instruction.  They  needed  training,  not  only  in  the  English  language 
but  also  in  the  various  subjects  that  entered  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  primary  school.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  sessions  of  the 
schools  for  teaching  the  children  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
forenoon,  that  the  afternoon  sessions  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  all 
Filipino  teachers  should  be  assembled  at  one  place  and  organized  into  a 
normal  school  to  be  held  between  3  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Under  this  plan  150  Filipino  teachers  engaged  in  the  public  schools 
of  Manila  were  aasembled  for  five  days  in  the  week,  divided  into  Bmall 
sections,  and  were  taught  by  the  American  teachers  regularly  assigned 
to  the  Manila  schools.  Legally  this  school  was  a  branch  of  the  Manila 
Normal  School,  and  has  been  conducted  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  principal  of  that  school. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  (1903-4)  the  plan  of  as- 
sembling the  teachers  each  afternoon  for  instruction  was  abandoned. 
This  was  not  because  the  plan  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  principally 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  building,  centrally  located,  in  which  the 
session  might  be  held.  The  building  that  had  been  used  the  year  before 
for  this  purpose  was  needed  for  other  Government  uses.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed this  year  has  been  for  the  American  teacher  of  each  school  to  give 
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his  Filipino  teachers  normal  instruction  each  afternoon;  the  children 
having,  as  before,  a  morning  session  only. 

The  present  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  city  of  Manila  (August, 
L903)  is  30,  with  4,000  pupils  enrolled.  There  are  151  Filipino  and  50 
American  teachers.  The  two  secondary  schools  now  established  have 
8  American  teachers  and  1  Filipino  teacher,  with  an  enrollment  of  500. 
There  are  4  kindergartens,  with  5  American  and  4  Filipino  teachers  and 
an  enrollment  of  100.  The  school  for  American  children  has  10  teachers 
and  120  pupils. 

The  city  now  owns  but  five  school  buildings,  the  rest  being  rented, 
and  in  most  cases  inadequate.  Flans  for  the  near  future  include  several 
school  buildings  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Government. 

An  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Philippines  was  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the 
provincial  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  The  law  authorizing  such 
schools  was  enacted  March  7,  1902.  Before  that  time  the  Bureau  of 
Education  had  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  organization  of  primary 
schools. 

Ab  a  consequence,  many  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  these  schools, 
who  had  been  taught  English,  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  respect- 
ing the  possibility  of  continuing  their  studies  in  English  in  schools  of 
a  higher  grade,  and  some  of  them  thought  it  advisable  to  resume  their 
studies  of  Spanish  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
Spanish  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  Manila,  where  there  were  several  secondary  schools  which  were  main- 
tained under  the  authority  of  the  church.  As  an  example  we  may  men- 
tion El  Ateneo  de  Manila. 

This  school  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  also  gives  the 
titles  of  graduate  in  commerce,  graduate  in  mechanics,  surveyor,  sten- 
ographer, and  mining  assistant.  The  courses  leading  up  to  these  titles 
are  made  up  from  the  following  subjects,  which  are  taught  in  the  school : 
Latin  and  Greek  (three  years),  Spanish  and  French,  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
philosophy,  political  enconomy,  English  language  (five  courses),  uni- 
versal geography,  universal  history,  commercial  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, physics  and  chemistry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mercantile  arithmetic,  topographical  drawing,  topography,  geometrical 
drawing,  agriculture,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  statistics,  mercantile 
correspondence,  stenography,  typewriting,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  and 
gymnastics. 

These  were  the  only  important  schools  of  this  grade  that  existed  in 
the  Archipelago  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation,  and  only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  found 
themselves  in  circumstances  which  permitted  them  to  give  their  sons  the 
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advantages  of  these  schools.  It  was  advisable,  therefore,  to  meet  as  early 
as  possible  the  strong  demand  in  the  provinces  for  schools  to  which 
children  conld  be  admitted  on  completion  of  their  primary  instruction. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  March  7,  1902,  the  general  plan  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  began  to  assume  real  form.  This  plan 
provided  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  primary  schools  should  exist  under 
municipal  authority,  the  secondary  schools  under  provincial  authority, 
and  higher  instruction,  together  with  whatever  special  schools  might  be 
established,  should  be  supported  directly  by  the  Insular  Government. 
Schools  of  secondary  instruction  were  thus  to  become  the  peculiar  charge 
of  the  provincial  government.  The  provincial  board  was  authorized  to 
provide,  by  construction  or  purchase  or  renting,  such  school  building 
or  buildings  in  the  province  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  might  be 
necessary,  to  be  used  for  the  free  secondary  instruction  of  pupils  resident 
in  the  province. 

In  view  of  the  rude  condition  of  the  provincial  population  with,  respect 
to  education  and  in  order  to  provide  an  effective  and  simple  organization, 
it  was  determined  that  the  secondary  schools  in  the  provinces  should  cover 
the  widest  range  of  subjects  that  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  teach. 
It  was  recognized  that  these  provincial  schools  would  furnish  the  highest 
grade  of  instruction  that  would  be  demanded  by  any  considerable  number 
of  residents  of  the  provinces ;  that  they  would  become  in  the  course  of 
time  the  colleges  for  the  people;  and  that  the  few  who  might  demand 
instruction  such  as  is  given  in  a  university  would  seek  that  instruction 
either  in  Manila  or  in  toe  United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  provided  by 
law  that  the  secondary  instruction  given  in  the  provincial  schools  might 
include,  in  addition  to  academic  commercial  subjects,  manual  training, 
instruction  in  agriculture,  and  normal-school  instruction.  While  it  is 
expected  that  ultimately  the  expenses  of  equipping  and  maintaining 
the  provincial  schools  will  be  borne  by  the  provinces,  it  is  provided  that 
for  the  time  being  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Insular  Treasury.  In  their  establishment  and  conduct 
they  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  division  superintendents  and  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Education.  When,  however,  it  shall  be  de- 
termined by  law  that  the  condition  of  finances  of  a  province  will  justify 
for  the  future  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  all  the  expenses 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  secondary  schools  from  the  provincial  treas- 
ury, such  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  met  by  the  several  provinces. 

Thirty-seven  schools  for  secondary  instruction  had  been  established 
prior  to  September  1,  1903,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Archipelago. 
Most  of  these  include  high-school  and  normal  training  and  some  have 
industrial  courses  given  by  teachers  especially  trained  for  that  work. 
Secondary  schools  will  be  established  in  all  towns  of  importance  as  soon 
as  graduates  from  the  primary  schools  are  ready  for  work  of  thiB  grade. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  secondary  schools,  by  provinces,  with  enroll- 
ment on  September  1,  1903: 
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While  English  will  continue  to  be  the  language  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  is  given,  an  opportunity  will  be  offered,  to  such 
persons  as  desire  it,  to  acquire  also  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

By  reason  of  the  large  part  which  the  Spaniards  have  played  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippines  and  the  fact  that  the  principal  sources  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  these  Islands  are  in  Spanish,  it  will  be  desirable 
for  many  years  to  come  that  Filipino  scholars  and  men  of  special  culti- 
vation shall)  in  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  English,  have  also  such 
command  of  Spanish  as  -will  make  accessible  to  them  the  history  and 
information  relating  to  their  early  institutions.  This  language  and  its 
literature,  therefore,  will  constitute  one  of  the  subordinate  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  provincial  school. 

The  normal  instruction  in  the  provincial  schools  is  designed  to  be  so 
arranged  that  the  pupils  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  in  these 
schools  may  take  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in  the  Manila  Normal 
School.  Thus  the  pupils-  from  the  provinces  will  be  able  to  spend  half  of 
the  four  years'  course  in  the  provincial  school  and  half  in  the  Manila 
Normal  School.  This  will  enable  all  who  desire  it  to  have  the  prestige. 
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of  graduating  from  the  school  which  constitutes  the  central  feature  of 
the  system  of  normal  instruction. 

Another  form  of  normal  instruction  is  that  which  has  been  given  at 
normal  institutes  held  during  the  long  vacation.  While  the  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  American  teachers  in  one  hour  a  day  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  individual  or  little  groups  of  Filipino  teachers  has 
produced  excellent  results,  it  has  been  found  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
in  Manila,  that  it  was  desirable  to  assemble  the  Filipino  teachers  in  large 
bodies  and  to  give  them  more  systematic  instruction  and  discipline  than 
was  possible  when  scattered  in  the  various  pueblos  and  barrios  through- 
out the  provinces. 

These  normal  institutes  have  been  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  Filipino  teachera,  and  they  have  afforded  the  American 
teachers  opportunity  for  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  work.  As  a  rule 
the  Filipino  teachers  understood  that  their  progress  in  the  institute  work 
would  make  them  more  valuable  to  the  Government  and  therefore  bring 
them  material  advancement.  With  this  incentive  and  the  hearty  inter- 
est that  most  of  them  have  in  their  work  the  institutes  have  been  of 
great  value. 

The  Normal  Institute  of  Pangasinan,  from  June  15  to  August  31, 
1903,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  successful  work.  The  attendance 
enrollment  was  as  follows:  Dagupan,  337  adults,  teachers,  and  others; 
134  aspirantes  and  advanced  pupils;  Lingayen,  392  aspirantes  and  ad- 
vanced pupils;  total,  873.  The  subjects  taught  were  English,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  freehand  drawing,  bookkeeping,  Spanish, 
nature  study,  and  school  management.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a 
model  training  school  was  maintained  in  Dagupan  for  practice  teach- 
ing. The  number  enrolled  was  176.  This  school  was  taught  by  native 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers. 

Fuller  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Filipinos  with  respect  to 
language  seems  to  justify  the  decision  formed  in  the  beginning  to  make 
English  the  language  of  the  schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  Fili- 
pinos are  ignorant  of  Spanish.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  children. 
Those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  use  this  language  have  but  an  imperfect 
command  of  it.  The  native  dialects  are  numerous  and  so  unlike  that 
no  one  of  them  can  be  employed  as  the  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion. There  are  no  books  in  any  one  of  them  that  could  be  advantageously 
used  in  a  system  of  public  instruction.  The  few  newspapers  that  are 
printed  in  the  native  dialects  furnish  but  little  of  the  intellectual  guid- 
ance or  stimulus  needed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  in  their  aspira- 
tion to  be  counted  among  civilized  peoples.  Of  such  papers  there  are 
only  five  in  Tagalog,  two  in  Yisayan,  and  one  in  Bikol,  but  none  in  any 
of  the  other  six  dialects  of  the  civilized  tribes. 

Elementary  books  might  have  been  prepared  and  printed  in  the  vari- 
ous dialects  and  made  the  basis  of  primary  instruction.    Pupils  having 
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passed  over  this  stage  of  their  cultivation  by  this  means  would  have 
found  only  a  barren  waste  before  them.  There  is  no  great  advantage 
in  learning  to  read  in  a  language  which  offers  nothing  worth  reading 
to  those  who  have  acquired  the  art.  Children  educated  in  the  common 
schools  with  only  such  means  aa  may  be  provided  in  Tagalog  or  Bicol 
have  still  practically  no  access  to  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
world.  The  limits  of  the  province  remain  their  horizon.  They  are  shut 
out  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate  fellow-country- 
men who  have  had  the  means  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  language 
through  which  may  be  derived  a  knowledge  of  civilized  society.  The 
boy  who  grows  to  manhood  knowing  only  a  language  without  a  litera- 
ture finds  that  as  a  result  of  his  training  in  school  he  has  not  the  means 
for  increasing  his  knowledge,  and  he  very  readily  falls  back  into  the 
mental  darkness  of  the  semisavage  state. 

The  boy  who  in  his  school  days  has  learned  the  language  of  a  civilized 
nation,  even  if  he  has  learned  nothing  else,  has  put  himself  en  rapport 
with  civilization.  Aside  from  the  practical  circumstances  of  his  life,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  he  learns  English,  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  but  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  he  learns  French 
or  Tagalog  or  Bicol.  The  one  makes  him  a  citizen  of  the  world,  the 
other  makes  him  a  citizen  of  a  province  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  If 
the  Government  were  to  make  the  local  dialects  the  media  of  school  in- 
struction, a  limited  number  of  the  more  or  less  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  would  use  the  facilities  which  they  can  command  to  learn  English 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  power  or  other  advantages  it  would  give 
them  in  the  communities  to  which  they  belong,  and  these  advantages 
or  this  additional  power  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  prestige  and  domi- 
nation of  the  present  oligarchic  element  in  Filipino  society.  The  know- 
ledge of  English  which  the  public  schools  offer  to  the  youth  of  the  Islands 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  emancipation  of  the  dependent  classes 
and  to  the  development  of  that  personal  independence  which  is  at  pres- 
ent almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  which 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  government. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  change  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a 
race,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult,  under  proper  circumstances,  rendered 
permanent  for  a  considerable  period,  for  children  of  one  nation  in  the 
process  of  growth  to  manhood  to  acquire  a  complete  practical  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  a  foreign  race.  The  use  of  a  vernacular  dialect  in 
the  intimate  relations  of  life  and  of  a  literary  language  in  the  commercial 
and  public  affairs  is  not  uncommon.  Practically  all  Filipinos  who  use 
the  Spanish  language  in  their  more  important  concerns  make  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  use  of  one  or  another  of  the  local  dialects;  yet  under 
Spanish  rule  no  persistent  effort  was  made  to  give  the  great  body  of  the 
people  opportunities  for  learning  Spanish,  and  in  many  instances  not  only 
W8B  no  encouragement  offered  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  this 


language,  but  positive  hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it.  The 
effort  of  the  Americans  to  give  to  the  Filipinos  a  knowledge  of  English 
ia  in  marked  contrast  to  the  policy  carried  out  by  some  of  the  European 
nations  in  their  oriental  possessions.  This  effort  has  been  met  by  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people  and,  considering  the  brief 
period  during  which  schools  have  been  maintained,  has  produced  note- 
worthy results.  The  pupils  in  all  the  schools  where  American  teachers 
have  been  stationed  are  able  to  receive  instructions  in  English,  and  in 
the  larger  towns  most  of  the  Filipino  teachers  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  to  enable  them  to  use  it  successfully  in  their  teach- 
ing. The  150  Filipino  teachers  of  Manila,  as  students  in  the  recently 
established  branch  of  the  Manila  Normal  School,  and  the  students  of 
the  normal  school  itself  use  only  English  in  their  recitation  and  reports. 

The  progress  of  industrial  education  has  met,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  meet,  with  certain  obstacles  in  the  Philippines.  The  people 
have  been  accustomed  under  their  earlier  instruction  to  regard  education 
as  a  means  of  putting  themselves  in  a  position  where  manual  labor  is 
not  required.  Hitherto  the  Filipino  youth  has  looked  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  schools  as  a  means  of  preparing  him  to  become  a  teacher,  a  civil 
officer,  a  clerk,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  priest  That  phase  of  educa- 
tion through  which  the  young  man  expects  to  become  a  skillful  work- 
man has  lain  almost  entirely  below  his  horizon.  This  is  not  so  much  a 
fault  of  his  race  as  it  is  a  fault  of  the  nation  under  which  he  had  been 
a  subject  for  three  centuries.  Spain  has  impressed  upon  the  Filipino 
her  lack  of  appreciation  of  that  kind  of  work  and  that  higher  form  of 
skill  which  comes  from  systematic  education.  Whatever  progress,  there- 
fore, is  made  in  industrial  education  must  be  made  in  opposition  to  a 
strong  prejudice,  but  this  prejudice  is  not  thought  of  as  invincible. 

Standing  upon  a  stage  of  civilization  distinctly  lower  than  that  of 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  West,  they  are  likely  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  to  imitate  the  members  of  that  nation  with  whom  they  are  brought 
into  closest  relatione,  particularly  when  that  nation  removes  all  obstacles 
to  their  accepting  new  customs  and  habits.  In  the  course  of  time,  when 
they  learn  more  about  America  and  come  to  understand  the  marvelous 
progress  which  has  there  been  made,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  production 
of  that  country  rests  largely  on  the  fact  that  America  is  a  nation  of  work- 
ers, it  is  hoped  that  their  ancient  prejudices  will  fall  away  and  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  accept,  with  certain  modifications,  American  ideas 
with  respect  to  industrial  affairs.  They  are  likely  to  be  encouraged  in 
this  view  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  various  appliances  by 
which  the  ratio  of  human  labor  to  product  is  dimiehed.  At  present  they 
are  almost  entirely  without  tools  in  any  way  suitable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  only  carpenters'  tools  with  which  they  are  familiar 
are  those  used  by  Chinamen,  which  were  antiquated  centuries  ago. 

In  the  Public  Printing  Office,  with  its  fine  modern  machinery,  they 


are  gradually  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  condition.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  who  receive  larger  salaries  than  they  ever  hoped  to 
receive  are  not  ashamed  to  work,  their  ancient  aversion  to  labor  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  somewhat  absurd.  One  of  the  delicate  tasks  of  the  indus- 
trial schools  is  to  break  down  this  ancient  prejudice,  and  on  their  suc- 
cess in  this  undertaking  depends  the  possibility  of  introducing  and  carry- 
ing to  successful  results  the  system  of  industrial  education.  Hitherto 
comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  appliances  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Filipino'8  attitude  toward  this  work  and  of  hitting 
upon  the  proper  means  of  overcoming  bis  prejudices.  At  the  same  time 
numerous  requests  have  been  received  from  the  provinces  asking  that 
facilities  be  furnished  for  industrial  instruction  in  some  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  work;  and  to  furnish  a  legal  basis  for  such  instruction  it  has 
been  especially  provided  in  the  provincial  schools  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion that  the  curriculum  should  embrace  manual  training.  Under  this 
provision  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  many  of  the  provinces  to  pro- 
vide an  industrial  department  in  the  provincial  school. 

The  present  enrollment  in  the  Manila  Trade  School  (August,  1903)  is 
as  follows : 
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Of  these  110  receive  instruction  in  English.  The  school  has  1  Fili- 
pino and  6  American  teachers.  It  is  the  intention  to  add  courses  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  near  future.  The  evening  classes  of 
the  school  have  been  productive  of  very  good  results.  Another  year  will 
probably  see  the  Trade  School  located  in  another  section  of  the  city, 
among  the  people  whom  it  is  intended  to  reach. 

The  Nautical  School  was  reopened  in  Manila  December  15,  1899,  with 
an  attendance  of  22  pupils.  This  school  is  designed  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  merchant-marine  service.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  char- 
acter and  small  size  of  these  Islands,  transportation  by  water  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  method.  This  school 
is  intended  to  fit  Filipinos  to  take  control  of  their  own  shipping  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  be  controlled  by  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  instruction  during  the  first  year  includes  arithmetic,  English, 
geography,  and  drawing.  That  for  the  second  year,  English,  algebra, 
geometry,  geography,  and  drawing.  That  for  the  third  year,  English, 
history,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  physics,  mechanics,  geography, 
and  drawing.  During  the  fourth  and  final  year  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  spherical  trigonometry,  nautical  astronomy,  navigation,  seamanship, 


hydrographical  drawing,  general  and  "United  States  history,  and  English. 
All  classes  are  instructed  in  practical  seamanship  three  times  a  week. 

During  the  long  vacation  the  pupils  of  the  moat  advanced  classes  have 
been  placed  on  commercial  vessels  for  actual  experience  in  their  future 
profession. 

The  first  object  is  the  Americanization  of  the  students,  in  language, 
habits  of  thought,  manner  of  performing  work,  and  general  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  next  object  ie  the  technical  education  in  seamanship,  navi- 
gation, and  kindred  subjects.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  students 
had  little,  if  any,  satisfactory  primary  training  before  their  admission 
to  this  school,  it  is  deemed  that  very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made. 

The  organization  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  provided  for  by  Act 
No.  74  has  been  delayed  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  bringing  it  into 
connection  with  the  proposed  experimental  sugar  plantation  in  the  Island 
of  Negros.  While  this  project  was  under  consideration  and  investigations 
were  in  progress  to  determine  the  proper  plans  for  such  a  plantation  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  definitely  the  site  of  the  proposed  school.  Finally, 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  devolving  upon  the  General  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture would  have  constantly  in  its  service  a  number  of  experts  who 
might  be  used  for  some  part  of  the  year  as  instructors  in  the  school  and 
at  other  times  carry  on  their  various  investigations,  it  was  determined 
that  the  School  of  Agriculture  proposed  for  the  Island  of  Negros  should 
be  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Government  farm  at 
La  Granja  was  selected  as  its  site. 

While  thus  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
certain  teachers  in  the  provinces  will  be  employed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  making  various  experiments  and  in  gathering 
such  information  as  may  be  useful  in  promoting  knowledge  of  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  the  Islands.  At  the  same  time  the  law  establishing 
secondary  instruction  in  provincial  schools  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  curriculum  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  high-school  instruction  and 
makes  it  embrace  not  only  commercial  subjects  and  manual  training, 
but  also  normal-school  instruction  and  instruction  in  agriculture,  which 
means  that  the  provincial  schools  may  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  as 
the  authorities  of  the  province  may  determine,  carry  on  instruction  and 
experiments  in  such  branches  of  agriculture  as  may  be  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the  province  in  which  any  provincial  school 
is  established. 

One  of  the  great  handicaps  in  the  work  at  present  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  school  buildings  in  many  of  the  towns.  During  the  late  insur- 
rections many  substantial  buildingB  were  partly  or  wholly  destroyed 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  not  been  rebuilt,  but  instead  replaced 
by  those  of  a  temporary  character. 
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la  answer  to  a  special  circular  letter  sent  out  to  the  teachers,  a  detailed 
report  was  made  on  school  buildings  remaining  from  Spanish  times, 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  gain  accurate  information  on  the  con- 
dition of  each  Bchoolhouse.  The  estimated  number  of  school  buildings 
is  1,600,  many  built  of  stone,  but  the  larger  number  of  wood  and  nipa. 
For  a  time  some  schools  were  conducted  in  convents,  but  this  practice 
in  general  was  discontinued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Governor 
in  order  to  avoid  any  harsh  feeling  between  the  church  and  civil  author- 
ities. With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  barrio 
schoolhouses  recently  built,  these  school  buildings  handed  down  from  the 
old  Spanish  regime  have  been  and  are  now  the  homes  of  the  American 
schools.  As  the  provinces  become  financially  able  to  do  so  the  better 
and  larger  schoolhouses  that  are  needed  will  be  built. 

Often  the  buildings  are  used  for  other  purposes — as  the  preeidencia 
or  other  office,  as  a  dwelling,  or  even  as  a  store.  The  practice  obtained 
under  Spanish  rule  of  using  the  Bchoolhouse  as  the  home  of  the  teacher 
and  his  family — a  custom  that  has  been  set  aside  now  with  the  idea  of 
raising  the  dignity  of  the  school  building. 

The  schoolhouses  are  in  various  stages  of  equipment;  some  have 
received  the  modern  American  desks  which  recently  arrived,  others  are 
fitted  with  rather  crude  but  serviceable  Filipino  desks,  and  still  others 
have  nothing  but  a  few  bamboo  benches  for  furniture.  The  floor  space 
varies  from  160  to  3,000  square  feet,  and  the  amount  of  blackboard 
surface  from  none  to  600  square  feet  The  buildings  contain  from  1  to 
8  rooms,  and  in  general  the  conditions  of  light  and  sanitation  are  good, 
but  the  state  of  repair  is  generally  only  fair,  frequently  poor,  and  in 
many  cases  bad. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  the  towns  in  providing  suitable  schoolhouses 
is  on  the  increase,  and  when  these  municipalities  are  on  a  firmer  finan- 
cial basis,  more  is  to  be  expected.  Furthermore,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  soldiers  from  various  towns  which  have  come  under  civil  re- 
gime, where  their  services  are  no  longer  needed,  the  number  of  satis- 
factory buildings  for  school  purposes  increases. 

As  yet  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  building  new 
schoolhouses,  lack  of  funds  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Architecture,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1901,  the  construction  of  all  public  buildings  comes  under  the  control  of 
that  Bureau. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Igorrotes  among  the  interior  moun- 
tains of  northern  Luzon  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
ignore  the  problem  of  their  education.  They  do  not  appear  to  wish  either 
our  religion  or  our  clothes ;  yet  from  this  we  may  not  safely  infer  that  we 
are  able  to  give  them  nothing  for  their  advantage  which  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  accept.  In  their  present  condition  they  have  many  desirable  quali- 
ties.   By  their  physical  development  and  marvelous  powers  of  endurance 
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they  put  to  shame  the  thin,  weak,  and  indolent  dwellers  of  the  lowlands. 
They  are  able  to  work,  .and  when  put  to  a  task  perform  it  with  energy 
without  the  constant  prodding  of  an  overseer.  They  are  much  more  hon- 
est than  many  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  civilization.  They  need, 
particularly,  to  be  taught  to  be  better  masons,  better  carpenters,  better 
gardeners  and  farmers,  and  more  skillful  makers  of  the  various  articles 
that  are  used  by  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors  appar- 
ently satisfies  them.  Instruction  among  them,  to  be  successful,  must 
start  from  their  point  of  view,  and  the  instructor  has  to  exercise  great 
care  not  to  do  violence  to  their  traditional  ideas. 

Teaching  among  the  Horos  on  a  limited  scale  has  already  been  under- 
taken in  two  schools,  one  in  Zamboanga  and  another  in  the  Island  of 
J0I6,  but  while  the  results  have  been  good,  the  number  reached  by  these 
schools  has  been  very  small.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  shows 
that  we  need  for  the  Horos  a  different  system  from  that  we  have  given 
the  other  tribes.  The  Horos  are  as  eager  as  any  to  learn  our  language,  but 
to  do  the  most  efficient  work  with  them  a  special  plan  shaped  to  accord 
with  their  particular  needs  and  desires  must  be  devised.  The  work  of 
Moro  education  has  been  placed  in  competent  hands  and  a  successful 
effort  may  perhaps  do  more  to  settle  the  Moro  problem  than  could  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 
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Chapter  XVI. 


THE  TARIFF. 

First  tariff    arrangements —  Manila    opened    aa    a    port    of    entry — Cuatoma 

receipts-  Revision  of  tariff  nee  r.o  a  my — Board  to  revise  tariff — Notice  given  to 
merchants — Work  transferred  to  Commission — 7  ariff  transmitted  to  Wash- 
ington— Proposed  tariff  published — Criticisms  invited — War  Department  revi- 
sion— Approved  by  Congress — Guiding  principles — Summaries  of  exports  and 
imports — Tariff  work  well  done. 

On  July  13,  1898,  seventy-four  days  after  Dewey's  May-day  victory 
in  Manila  Harbor  and  while  the  flag  of  Spain  was  still  floating  over 
the  city,  American  occupation  of  the  entire  Archipelago  was  anticipated 
by  an  order  issued  at  Washington  in  the  following  language: 

War  Department,  W athington,  July  13,  1898. 

The  following  order  of  the  President  is  published  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned: 

"Executive  Mansion,  July  If!,  1898. 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that 
upon  the  occupation  and  possession  of  any  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  the  following  tariff  of  duties  and 
taxes,  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  a  military  contribution,  and  regulations  for 
the  administration  thereof,  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  the  porta  and 
places  so  occupied. 

"Question  arising  under  said  tariff  and  regulations  shall  be  decided  by  the 
general  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  those  Islands, 

"Necessary  and  authorized  expenses  for  the  administration  of  said  tariff  and 
regulations  shall  be  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder. 

"Accurate  accounts  of  collections  and  expenditures  shall  be  kept  and  rendered 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"WnxiAM  MoKlNLET." 

Upon  the  occupation  of  any  ports  or  places  in  the  Philippines  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  the  foregoing  order  shall  be  proclaimed  and  enforced. 

R.  A.  AL9ER,  Beoretary  of  War. 

Just  one  month  after  the  date  of  the  above  order  Manila  surrendered 
to  the  American  forces  and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Orient  passed 
to  American  control.  Manila  was  opened  to  commerce  as  a  port  of  entry 
August  20,  1898,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  President;  Iloilo, 
February  22, 1899 ;  Cebu,  March  14,  1899  j  Zamboanga,  Stassi,  and  Jol6, 
December  26,  1899.     Aparri  was  added  June  1,  1902,  but  since  that 
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date  both  Siassi  and  Aparri  have  been  closed,  and  Balabec,  Bungao,  and 
Puerta  Princesa  have  been  opened  with  special  reference  to  the  Moro 
trade  between  the  southern  islands  and  Borneo.  These  are  the  only  ports 
of  entry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  as  they  constitute  convenient 
centers  from  which  imported  merchandise  can  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Archipelago  through  the  medium  of  the  coastwise  trade,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  increase  in  their  number  will  be  necessary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  total  customs  receipts, 
expressed  in  M exican  currency  (where  the  reports  are  given  in  United 
States  currency  they  have  been  reduced  to  Mexican  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  one,  though  the  rate  which  has  varied  from  month  to  month  was 
higher) : 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  receipts  under 
American  administration. 

The  customs  tariff  and  regulations  at  first  in  force  in  the  Archipelago 
were  based  upon  those  of  the  Spanish  administration  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  American  occupation  with  certain  changes  made  from  time 
to  time.  It  was  felt,  however,  from  the  beginning  that  it  should  be 
revised,  for,,  aside  from  substantial  objections  to  the  rates  of  duties  im- 
posed, there  were  others  due  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expressed 
and  computed.  Each  item  of  import  was  subject  to  a  fixed  duty  under 
the  schedule,  but  this  consisted  in  some  instances  of  as  many  as  six 
component  parts,  separately  expressed,  all  of  which  had  to  be  calculated 
before  the  total  duty  could  be  ascertained.  This  was  due  to  the  Spanish 
Government  having  from  time  to  time  kept  the  original  and  the  addi- 
tional charge  separate  and  distinct,  rather  than  proceeding  by  substitu- 
tion and  amendment. 

Amcng  the  charges  thus  added  were  two  established  respectively  in 
the  years  1896  and  1897,  and  consisting  of  2  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  so- 
called  "ad  valorem"  charges.  These  were  determined  not  by  appraise- 
ment or  ascertainment  of  the  real  value  of  the  importation  but  by  a 
table  of  arbitrary  values  originally  established  for  Spain  and  extended 
to  the  Archipelago  in  August,  1896.  The  principal  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can regulations,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  tariff  was  concerned,  was  the 
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consolidation  of  these  %  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  "ad  valorem"  charges 
into  one  of  8  per  cent. 

This  condition  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  Government 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Islands,  and  as  soon  as  the  more  pressing  claims 
of  the  Insular  Government  permitted  arrangements  were  made  to  revise 
the  customs  tariff  and  regulations  and  have  them  to  conform  to  Ameri- 
can ideas,  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Islands, 
their  actual  and  potential  development,  the  revenues  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  development  thereof,  and  the  propriety  of  imposing 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  those  articles  best  able  to  bear  a  relatively 
high  tariff,  while  allowing  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  enter  under  a 
low  rate. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  issued  General  Orders,  No.  80,  which  is 
as  follows : 

Office  United  States  Military  Qovkbnob  in  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  9,  1900. 
Genebal  Obbebs,  ) 
No.  80.         J 
By  direction  of  tbe  War  Department,  a  board  of  officers  to  revise  the  United 
States  provisions]  customs  tariff  and  regulations  in  the  Philippine  Inlands  will 
convene  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday,  June  18,   1900,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable. 

Detail  for  the  board:  Lieut  Col.  W.  F.  Spurgin,  Sixteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry; Capt.  W.  W.  Wotherapoon,  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry;  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Harple,  Fortieth  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  of  tliu  Islands  and  the  collectors  of  the  various  ports 
of  entry  will  furnish  to  said  board,  upon  its  request,  all  data,  statistics,  and  infor- 
mation which  may  be  required  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  enjoined. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  order  the  board  convened  June  18,  1900, 
but,  on  being  informed  that  telegraphic  advices  had  been  received  from 
the  War  Department  under  date  of  June  8,  1900,  to  the  effect  that 
instructions  would  be  sent  them  to  govern  their  work  of  revision,  thought 
it  advisable  to  await  the  arrival  of  said  instructions  before  entering  upon 
their  active  work,  and,  after  effecting  a  preliminary  organization, 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  when  the  same  should 
arrive. 

Before  adjournment  the  recorder  was  instructed  to  notify  in  writing 
the  three  chambers  of  commerce  in  Manila — the  American,  the  Manila, 
and  Spanish  chambers,  respectively — of  the  appointment  of  the  board  and 
its  purpose,  and  to  request  of  these  bodies,  and  through  them  the  mer- 
chants comprising  them,  that  the  board  be  favored,  as  early  as  possible, 
with  such  criticiBmB  in  writing  upon  the  existing  customs  tariff  and  regu- 
lations as  would  seem  proper  to  be  made,  with  specific  and  detailed 
suggestions  concerning  all  changes,  substitutions,  or  amendments  which 
it  might  be  thought  would  tend  to  the  improvement  thereof. 

On  July  13,  1900,  in  the  belief  that  the  instructions  of  the  War  De- 
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partment  must  be  near  at  hand,  the  board  again  convened,  all  members 
being  present. 

Notices  of  the  location  of  the  board  were  immediately  sent  to  the  three 
chambers  of  commerce  above  named,  again  inviting  a  full  expression  of 
the  views  of  these  bodies  and  their  individual  members  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  levying  of  duties  upon  imports  and  exports  and  the  general 
administration  of  customs  in  the  Philippines,  either  in  writing  or  by 
oral  statements  before  the  board. 

In  addition  the  individual  members  of  the  board,  in  numerous  cases, 
personally  called  upon  merchants  and  importers  to  request  of  them  par- 
ticular data  in  their  possession,  which  was  felt  would  be  of  assistance  in 
the  work  of  framing  a  just  and  equitable  schedule  of  charges. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  and  commercial  bodies  of 
Manila  to  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  board  to  enlist  their  active  interest 
and  aid  was  disappointing.  Criticism  of  a  most  general  nature  was 
freely  forthcoming,  but  definite  and  tangible  expressions  or  suggestions 
for  the  betterment  or  improvement  of  the  conditions  with  which  fault 
was  so  freely  found  were  correspondingly  meager. 

The  board  in  its  report  says : 

To  Bay  that  there  is  not  a  merchant  or  importer  in  Manila  of  respectable  trade 
affiliations  who  has  not  been  advised  of  the  desire  of  the  board  to  listen  to  all 
complaints  and  to  receive  all  information  that  would  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  present  system  of  tariff  charges  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative  statement, 
and  it  is  felt  that  wherever  the  system  of  charges  and  imposts  submitted  with 
this  report  ma;,  upon  actual  application  or  upon  special  and  particular  analysis 
of  the  different  sections,  prove  unequal  or  inadequate,  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
merchants  and  importers  in  the  matters  directly  affecting  their  own  interests  will 
be  largely  to  blame  therefor.  The  classification  of  the  old  tariff  was  most  unsat- 
isfactory, and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  material  changes  therein  would  be 
necessary.  Opinions  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  and  of  merchants 
and  importers  differed  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  specific  or  an  "ad  valorem" 
tariff.  Id  deciding  in  favor  of  the  former  the  board  was  largely  influenced  by 
tbe  fact  that  importers  and  vendors  and  their  principals  in  the  foreign  markets 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  levying  of  duties  in  the  Philippines  without  refer- 
ence to  the  real  or  market  values  of  merchandise  that  would  necessarily  control 
in  an  "ad  valorem"  system. 

It  was  urged  that  difficulties  and  confusion  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  importers 
would  attend  a  change  from  the  specific  to  an  "ad  valorem"  system,  and  this  objec- 
tion, together  with  those  that  present  themselves  on  account  of  the  opportunities 
for  fraud  afforded  thereby,  would,  it  was  felt,  more  than  offset  the  advantages 
of  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  charges  obtainable  through  an  "ad  valorem'' 
system,  but  which  can  only  be  realized  with  the  honest  and  intelligent  cooperation 
of  all  concerned  in  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  or 
vendor  down  to  the  last  agent  in  the  appraisement  of  goods  and  the  computation 
of  values. 

After  diligent  work  the  Army  board  completed  the  tariff,  then  the 
Military  Governor,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  on  AugUBt  25,  1900,  the  report 
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of  the  board  with  all  information,  correspondence,  papers,  etc.,  which 
it  had  collected  bearing  on  the  revision. 

The  Commission  took  up  and  continued  the  work,  being  engaged  on 
the  same  from  August  25,  1900,  to  December  29  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  board  and  Commission  was  for- 
warded in  the  shape  of  a  proposed  act  of  the  Commission  to  the  War 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same  in  the  United  States  the 
fullest  possible  legislative  consideration. 

The  proposed  tariff  was  received  by  the  Department  February  9,  1901, 
and  500  copies  printed  bearing  the  following  title : 

"Proposed  customs  tariff  for  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  as 
recommended  by  the  Philippine  Commission.  Suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations invited  by  the  War  Department  until  April  15,  1901,  to  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  amendments  before  promulgation.  Insular 
Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  edition  of  500,  with  the  invitation  for  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, was  sent  to  newspapers,  trade  papers,  boards  of  trade,  com- 
mercial bodies,  chambers  of  commerce,  exporters,  and  manufacturers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  efforts  were  -spared  to  give  it  the  greatest 
possible  publicity.  The  press  was  invited  to  call  attention  thereto,  and 
as  a  result  there  was  a  generous  response  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

All  the  correspondence  received  relative  to  the  proposed  tariff  was 
briefed  from  time  to  time  and  forwarded  to  the  Commission  at  Manila 
for  its  information.  The  advice  and  views  of  the  collector  of  customs 
for  Cuba  were  also  requested  as  to  a  number  of  subjects  about  which  it 
was  thought  that  his  experience  would  afford  valuable  information,  and 
he  took  pains  to  aid  in  all  things  brought  to  hie  attention. 

After  the  period  for  receiving  suggestions  and  recommendations  had 
elapsed  the  work  of  revision  was  taken  up  and  each  class,  group,  and 
paragraph  was  studied,  and  in  the  light  of  the  information  received 
some  guarded  changes  were  introduced,  the  most  important  being  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  provisos,  whereby  when  articles  nearly  equal 
in  weight,  but  varying  greatly  in  value,  came  under  the  same  paragraph 
the  specific  duty  was  to  a  certain  extent  equalized,  or  made  to  more 
nearly  conform  to  value,  by  stating  that  articles  classified  under  such 
paragraph  should  not  pay  a  less  duty  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  This  it  was  thought  would  tend  to  equalize 
tariff  taxes  without  overburdening,  any  single  article  of  necessary  con- 
sumption and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  material  increase  of  revenue. 

The  first  revision  was  made  after  a  study  of  the  tariff-  as  a  whole  and 
in  view  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  Not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  proposed  tariff 
met  with  objections,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it,  both  by  the  board  and  the  Philippine  Commission. 

The  rates  in  no  case,  except  in  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  sparkling 


wines  and  fine  china,  are  high.  Articles  of  prime  necessity  have  been 
taxed  lightly ;  those  needed  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  for  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  transportation  have  also  been  made  low.  Pro- 
hibitive rates  have  been  avoided,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  development 
of  the  Islands  has  been,  kept  Bteadily  in  view,  together  with  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that  the  Insular  Government  must  have  revenue 
for  current  expenses  and  for  needed  improvements. 

After  the  first  revision  of  rates  by  the  Department,  the  proposed  tariff 
was  sent  to  the  appraiser  of  the  New  York  custom-house,  who  submitted 
its  various  classes  to  different  expert  appraisers  for  criticism  as  to  the 
descriptive  language  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  ambiguous  and  contradictory  language.  The  reports  of  the 
various  experts  were  transmitted  to  the  Department,  and  their  sugges- 
tions were  carefully  considered  and,  so  far  aa  it  was  thought  best,  were 
embodied  in  the  tariff. 

After  this  second  revision  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  who  had  served  as 
special  deputy  collector  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  who  had  been  recommended 
to  the  Philippine  Commission  for  Collector  of  Customs  at  Manila, 
was  asked  to  go  over  the  entire  tariff  and  make  such  suggestions  as  his 
experience  in  the  practical  application  of  a  similar  tariff  would  suggest 
This  resulted  in  some  changes  in  the  rules  for  the  customs  treatment 
of  textiles  and  in  the  regulations  for  levying  duties  upon  containers  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  some  minor  modifications  of  rates  in  some  few 
instances. 

After  all  these  changes  had  been  made  and  approved  200  copies  of 
the  tariff,  now  called  "Customs  Tariff  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago," 
were  printed,  and  100  copies  forwarded  to  the  Commission  with  Mr. 
Shuster,  who  was  charged  with  explaining  the  changes  that  had  been 
made,  with  the  reasons  therefor,-  and  the  Commission  was  intrusted  to 
approve  or  modify  by  cable,  and  authorized  to  enact,  promulgate,  and 
enforce  the  same. 

Pending  final  instructions  from  Manila  the  tariff  was  translated  into 
Spanish. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  revised  tariff  at  Manila  its  provisions  were 
made  public  and  after  conference  with  merchants  and  others  and  a  num- 
ber of  public  meetings  a  few  minor  changes  were  suggested,  and  upon 
their  being  cabled  to  Washington  they  were  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  thereupon  the  Philippine  Commission,  September  17,  1901, 
enacted  the  tariff  which  had  been  prepared  as  above  outlined. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1901,  a  bill  waB  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  its  approval  to  the  act  as  passed  by  the  Commission. 

This  bill  gave  rise  to  no  little  debate  relative  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
administration  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  tariff  itself  was  not  attacked, 
and  it  standB  a  striking  example  of  tariff  legislation,  as  not  a  single 
schedule  or  provision  was  attacked  in  either  House  by  either  party,  a 


unanimity  of  sentiment  that  waa  extremely  gratifying  to  those  who  had 
charge  of  framing  the  rates  and  schedules. 

The  receipts,  as  shown  above,  that  have  been  collected  under  the  new 
tariff  have  been  adequate  for  the  ordinary  economical  administration  of 
government. 

A  few  broad  principles  were  guiding  motives  in  all  steps  taken  by  the 
original  commission  of  officers,  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affaire.  It  was  desired  to  foster  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  development  of  the  Islands.  It  was  felt  that 
articles  of  prime  necessity  should  be  taxed  as  lightly  as  possible  and  im- 
ported articles  consumed  by  the  poor  should  bear  but  a  light  burden  of 
taxation,  while  articles  of  luxury,  consumed  by  the  well-to-do,  should 
lend  material  aid  to  the  expenses  of  government.  The  duties  on  the 
whole  are  lower  than  the  old  Spanish  tariff  or  the  tariff  at  present  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  a  revenue  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  expense  of  the  Archipelago  was 
not  overlooked. 

The  duties  upon  food  products  were  greatly  reduced  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1902  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  importations  of 
such  articles. 

The  following  table  of  the  importations  at  Manila  of  the  principal  food 
products  upon  which  the  rates  of  duty  were  substantially  lowered  will 
3erve  as  an  index  to  the  effect  of  that  portion  of  the  new  tariff  on  trade 
throughout  the  Islands  (the  figures  given  are  in  round  numbers) : 

Wheat. — The  fanner  duty  vu  47  cents  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  25  cents 
per  100  kilos.  There  was  practically  no  wheat  in  grain  imported  during  either 
the  calendar  year  ending  November  16,  1001,  or  from  that-period  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Wheat  flour. — The  former  duty  was  (1.03  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  40  cents 
per  100  kilos.  The  importation  of  this  article  during  the  past  year  has  shown 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  from  114,000  to  151,000  barrels. 

Hag,  forage,  and  bran. — The  former  duty  was  14  cents  per  100  kilos;  present 
duty,  5  cents  per  100  kilos.  The  importations  of  these  articles  have  increased 
over  those  of  last  year  from  700  to  3,000  tons. 

Canned  fruits. — The  former  duty  was  15  cents  per  kilo;  present  duty,  2  cents 
to  4  cents  per  kilo.     Increase  in  importations  from  42,000  to  700,000  pounds. 

Canned  meats. — The  former  duty  was  15  cents  per  kilo;  present  duty,  6  to  20 
cents  per  kilo  (the  greater  proportion  of  these  goods  going  under  5  cents  per  kilo). 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  canned  meats  from  about  6,000 
to  165,000  pounds. 

Jerked  beef. — The  former  duty  waa  $4.82  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  75  cents 
per  100  kilos.  The  importations  of  this  article  have  increased  from  300  to  2,500 
pounds. 

Hamt. — The  former  duty  was  $0.13  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  $3  per  100 
kilos.  The  importations  of  this  article  have  increased  from  692,000  to  1,900,000 
pounds. 

Lard.— The  former  duty  was  90.13  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  $1.60  per  100 
kilos.     The  importations  of  this  article  have  increased  from  1,200,000  to  2,000,000 
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Canned  salmon. — The  former  duty  was  IS  centa  per  kilo;  present  duty,  3) 
cents  per  kilo.  The  importations  of  this  article  have  increased  from  about  8,000 
to  1,500,000  pounds. 

Caviar,  etc.  (in  cam). — The  former  duty  was  15  cents  per  kilo;  present  duty, 
20  cents  per  kilo.  The  importations  of  this  article  hare  decreased  from  12,000 
to  7,000  pounds. 

Rioe  (unkutked) . — The  former  duty  was  59  cents  per  100  kilos;  present  duty, 
40  cents  per  100  kilos. 

Rioe  {htisked).-  -The  former  duty  was  03  cents  per  100  kilos;  present  duty,  60 

centa  per  100  kilos.     The  total  amount  of  rice,  husked  and  unhusked,  imported 

into  this  port  has  increased  from  104,500,000  to  340,000,000  pounds. 

Comparative  summary  of  import*  into  the  Philippine  lihmdt,  by  countries,  during  the 

twojucal  yean  ending  June  SO,  1903. 

[Duties  and  values  staled  In  United  Stales  currency.] 


Countries. 

19  3. 

1808. 

Value* 

Dut!«. 

Values. 

Dudes. 

Untied  states 

«.24S 
fT.au 
a.  MS 
n. tm 

■4.829 

«,m 

■Mil 

is,  6a 

IS,  70ft 
M,« 

a.  aw 

U.6M 
•,410 
IT,  Oil 

12,516 
B.702 
16, 407 
44,281 

re,  on 

17,841 

8,888 
IB,  643 
»,982 

w,9ta 

H.927 
IB,5B> 
IS,  (SO 

57,910 

Li,  361 

«i«2 

10, too 

as,  soo 

6, 688 

29 
6,183 

278 
3,761 

206 

•843,668 

306,778 
668,  781 
302,  *D3 
1.801,478 
729,471 
666,706 
219,965 

E-rl  1  !■;!;.».  British 

Chlo«*.'  Umpire 

Fren^hr-blne" 

Swllaerland . .        . 

'     6l|608 
86,828 
40,706 

All  other  Aine--rilaiD           

British  Australasia _ _ 

Il/"l  ■'■  ''  ■'•» 

281 
101 

!, 
:•* 
i« 

77 
» 

< 

611 
587 
1)6 
'*? 

•■•& 
W 

m: 
14G 

188,888 
964 

60,490 
117,801 
82,764 
38,038 

18,626 
2,084 

'276 
71 
1,7*0 
661 
203 
227 
861 
188 
1 

2,886 
766 

1,438 

m 

8.242 
726 
CM 

TgJ 
357 
150 

31 

757 

Egypt     

Portugal _ 

1,904 

106 

296 

4l.l0fr.u84 

7.29!.9lf, 

»'..lr».M2 

8  7f...H8 

IS' 

1 

11  ports  ol  tt 


capitulation  sheets  ol 


.t  t>cing  $8.71 


silver  imported,  th( 

1903,  the  lulling  off 

lor  the  year  1908.    Import  di 

during  the  year  1902. 

Government  free  entries  and  Government  stores  arriving 
statement, 

bnormsl  Import  values  shown  tor  Hongkong  in  1B> 


e  fscal  year  1903  falls  tfl.006.192  short  of  the  value 
accounted  ior  by  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 

02  being  (8,662,648.  as  against  31.983,486  tor  the  year 
3714.021  greater  than  the  shrinkage  In  total  values 
an  increase  ol  3887,082  over  the  amount  collected 


bILbIIvh 


it  Included  in  foregoing 
e  explained  by  the  tact  that  nearly 


id  In  United  States  currency,  gold  and  lilver  colli  included.] 


Port*. 

Twelve  months  ending  June-  - 

im 

1M0. 

urn. 

1802. 

1903. 

Manila 

m,sH,au 

i,  28S)  446 
860,988 
84,129 
14,816 

19,494 

I2S,  KW,  888 

2,886,918 

1,480.363 

826,196 

80,607 

67,160 

(96,603,898 
1,981,800 

'249' 696 
166,198 

•20,067.688 

Ooflo 

KB,  181 

2,8961 093 
274,801 
249,871 

Jolo 

18,687,417 

23,043,  SM 

32, 818,  411 

41,072, 788 

86,099,642 

Comparative  Mammary  of  export*  from  the  Philippine  Island*, 
two  fiscal  yeart  ending  June  30,  1903. 

[Dution  and  value*  represented  Id  United  State*  currency.] 


East  Indite,  Dutch  _ 


Italy .__ 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc  . 

(ilbnultar 


Malm,  Goao,  Crpi 


Nora  Scotia.  New 

BMtlmllw,  PortogneM 
Bp«nWi  Atrka 


g»Htah< 
PMbcSTa 


Africa.. 
-Total 


5,799,123 
1,846,617 
966,828 
672,614 


12,032 
98,363 
162,197 


28,417 

2,787 
6,910 


1619,41* 

449,278 
89,807 


16,867 
16,188 
10,844 


927,978     89,674,828 


1.6B7 
M 

1,606,891 


a  on  Form  4,  ExporU  by  Article*  and 
3.  In  [his  report  wharfage  and  harbor 
Item*  are  given  separately,  and  Import 


Philippine  Islands,  five  fiscal  years  ending  June  S 
[Values  expirmed  in  United  States  currency.] 


Port*. 

Twelve  mouths  ending  Juno— 

1S». 

1100. 

M0L 

1KB, 

1MB. 

u    ii 

618,078 

117, 180. 640 
2.076.244 

2.877. too 
ob,o» 

(21,629,414 

8! 088, 714 
390,873 

26,090 
47,006 

tOO,  482, 088 

2,617,814 

8,018,207 

128,882 

108,820 

81,186 

120,670,870 

4,108,028 

jOlD 

lSis? 

10,  HI,  802 

21, 70S, 440 

20,481,202 

27,157,087 

Son,— Government  tree  entries  not  Included. 

The  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice*  in  hie  annual  report,  dated 
November  1,  1902,  eleven  months  and  fifteen  days  after  the  new  tariff 
went  into  effect,  states : 

There  has  been  nothing  developed  by  the  working  of  the  new  tariff  law  to  indi- 
cate- that  on  the  whole,  and  with  a  view  to  final  results,  the  tariff  adopted  was 
not  such  as  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  Individual  paragraphs  appear  to  hare 
imposed  too  high  or  too  low  a  duty,  but  in  general  the  theories  upon  which  the 
tariff  was  constructed  seem  now  to  have  been  wise  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Islands, 
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Chapter  XVII. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Pew  wealth -producing  Interests  developed — Hemp — A  hemp  plantation — Manila 
tobacco  and  cigars— Importation  of  rice— Cost  of  rice  culture — Sugar — An- 
cient industries — -Textiles — Business  in  hands  of  foreigners— Professions— 
Chinese  merchants — "Real  Compafiia  de  Filipinas"— Taxation — Currency — 
Coinage  Act — Bank  statements — Rates  of  interest — Franchises. 

This  chapter,  as  it  aims  to  touch  upon  the  principal  features  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  repetition  of  subject- 
matter  found  elsewhere,  and  topics  that  are  merely  touched  upon  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole  may  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  other  chapters. 
It  is  passing  strange  to  a  progressive  people  that  with  the  almost  un- 
limited natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  there  is  so  little  diversity 
of  wealth- producing  interests.    The  greater  portion  of  the  natives  when 
employed  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  under  such  toilsome  and  primi- 
tive methods  that  the  labor  expended  is  out  of  all  true  proportion  to 
the  results  obtained.    This  condition  applies  less,  however,  to  the  grow- 
ing of  hemp.    The  productiveness  of  the  volcanic  soils  is  such  that  the 
Islands  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  world's  hemp  markets.    The 
fine,  pliant  fiber  common  to  the  so-called  Manila  product  defies  competi- 
tion and  has  no  successful  imitator.    Without  it  that  great  piece  of  labor- 
saving  mechanism,  the  American  reaper  and  binder,  becomes  inoperative, 
and  because  of  it  the  Philippine  balance  of  trade  is  made  to  assume  a 
more  inviting  aspect    Some  writers  attribute  in  part  at  least  the  supe- 
riority of  Manila  hemp  to  the  methods  of  its  stripping  and  curing;  how- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  a  pleasant  and  lucrative  field  for  inventive 
genius  in  contemplation  of  possible  mechanical  aids  to  this  industry. 
Manufacturers  of  cordage  and  wheat  growers  the  world  over  will  re- 
member their  comparative  recent  feelings  of  alarm  that  the  closed  ports 
of  the  Philippines  might  be  the  means  of  so  curtailing  the  hemp  supply 
that  their  several  industries  might  be  paralyzed.    These  threatening  con- 
ditions were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  military  authorities  were  directed  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  open  the  ports  of  the  hemp  districts.    Joint  military  and  naval  expe- 
ditions accordingly  soon  occupied  the  principal  shipping  points  for  hemp 
and  the  threatened  crisis  was  averted.     Mr.  Foreman  in  his  work  on 
The   Philippine  Islands  makes  the  following  estimate  for  a   plants- 
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tion  of  1,736  acrea  of  land  in  Albay  Province,  the  most  favorable  for 
hemp  culture: 

Invested  capital. 

500  pisosones  of  land  over  2  years  planted  „ _ $60,000.00 

Store  for  5,000  piculs  of  hemp  with  ample  spare  apace 3,000.  00 

Bale  press  and  shed  for  pressing  100  bales  per  day. .-. 2,500.00 

Plot  of  land  for  store  and  sun-drying  ground 700.00 

2  horses  and  vehicle __ 300.00 

Unrecoverable  advances  to  100  men,  at,  say,  $10 1,000.00 

Total __„  57,500.00 

Working  expenaet. 

Salariee _ $6,052.00 

Labor  in  pressing  bales 468.75 

Depreciation  of  press  valne  (8  per  cent) 200.00 

Waste  and  other  loss  of  hemp _ 363.60 

Fire  insurance 110.00 

Office  and  traveling  expenses 350.00 

Taxes  of  all  kinds.— _ _ _ 1,000.00 

Keep  of  2  horses _ _ 96.00 

Freight  to  Manila,  loading,  discharging,  storage,  and  brokerage 2, 109.  75 

Total  working  capital _ 9,760.00 

Half  of  the  total  output  of  such  a  plantation,  which  Mr.  Foreman 
estimates  at  6,000  picule,  belongs  to  the  plantation;  the  other  half  is 
purchased  from  the  laborers.  There  are  three  grades  of  hemp  com- 
mercially of  which  it  is  estimated  80  per  cent  is  of  the  first  or  "corrientew 
grade,  10  per  cent  of  the  second  or  "segunda"  grade,  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  of  the  third  or  "colorada"  grade.  The  Bale  of  the  output  is 
then  estimated  as  follows: 

2,000picubi,  at  $8. 60;  250  picule,  at  $7.75;  260  picule,  at  $7.  25 $20,760.00 

Rain  in  price  on  2, 500  picule  (laborer's  share)  bought  at  $1. 60  per  picul 

less  than  Manila  market  rate 3,760.00 

Manila  firms  pay  $1  per  bale  for  pressing 2,600.00 

Total 27,000.00 

Rautt. 

Sale  in  Manila $27,000.00 

Deduct  working  expenses 9,750.00 

Profits,  or  approximately  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested 17, 250. 00 

No  other  leaf  eave  the  Cuban  or  so-called  "Havana"  enjoys  prefer- 
ence among  smokers  over  the  "Manila"  cigars.  In  1871  the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  tobacco  was  declared  a  state  monopoly  and  bo  remained  until 
1882,  forming  in  the  meanwhile  an  important  item  of  public  revenue. 
The  total  population  of  tobacco-growing  districts  and  dependent  on  the 
industry  during  the  last  year  of  the  monopoly  (1882)  is  given  ab  786,000, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Islands  at  that 
time. 
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Rice  forma  the  principal  item  in  the  subsistence  of  the  natives,  not- 
withstanding which  fact,  however,  its  consumption  considerably  exceeds 
its  production.  Statistical  information  relative  to  importations  during 
the  Spanish  regime  are  meager  and  entirely  unsatisfactory,  though  frag- 
mentary details  available  would  seem  to  indicate  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions and  for  a  period  at  least  there  were  considerable  exportations 
of  this  commodity  to  China.  It  is  known  that  the  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion has  been  decreased  to  one-fourth  as  an  incident  to  war,  cholera, 
rinderpest,  and  surra.  Importations  of  rice  are  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Insular  Bureau. to  have  been  as  follows:  For  the  calendar  year 
1901,  376,211,389  pounds;  value,  $6,108,841;  and  1902,  639,460,077 
pounds,  value  $8,784,388.  Of  theBe  amounts,  and  during  the  calendar 
year  1903,  412,894,601  pounds  were  received  from  the  French  East  Indies 
and  177,090,981  pounds  from  China.  For  a  time  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent famine  the  Philippine  Government  was  obliged  to  import  rice  in 
large  quantities  and  sell  the  same  to  the  people  at  cost.  The  methods 
of  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  Philippines  is  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  practiced  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  oriental  countries  where 
labor  is  cheap.  The  probable  economic  prohibition  against  the  intro- 
duction of  advanced  methods  and  the  consequent  failure  of  occupation 
of  a  greater  portion  of  a  crowded  population  dependent  upon  the  soil, 
which  will  apply  to  China  and  other  competitors,  loses  its  force  of  argu- 
ment in  the  Philippines  of  a  population  of  only  about  7,000,000  to  an 
area  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  New  England  and  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  even  fast  becoming  a  necessity,  as  wageB  increase  under 
American  standards,  to  introduce  improved  methods  in  order  to  increase 
productive  capacity  necessary  for  competition  with  foreign  rice.  As  an 
illustration,  it  is  stated  that  while  the  Filipino  laborer  now  only  receives 
$20,  gold,  per  annum,  and  board  and  a  Louisiana  laborer  $200,  gold,  and 
board,  yet  the  former,  impeded  in  part  at  least  by  crude  methods,  while 
receiving  one-tenth  the  wage  of  the  latter,  produces  but  one-hundredth 
of  the  rice.  The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
estimate  for  the  installation  of  a  modern  500-acre  rice  farm : 

20  mules _ $3,000.00 

3  twelve-inch  gang  plows 136.00 

3  disk  harrows 60.00 

S  smoothing  harrows 46.00 

3  twine  binders  for  harvesting 460.00 

1  thresher  and  traction  engine 1,260.00 

Total 4,940.00 

A  thresher  can  be  made  to  thresh  the  rice  of  1,000  or  1,600  acres  and 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  mules  and  the  proper  mul- 
tiple of  implements  as  above.  The  gross  receipts  for  a  crop  of  a  500-acre 
farm  will  vary  in  the'  United  States  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  gold, 


according  to  the  amount  of  .red  rice  found  in  the  paddy.  No  reason 
is  seen  why,  with  proper  methods  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  these  results 
can  not  be  duplicated  or  even  bettered  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Filipinos  are  expert  and  fearless  fishermen,  and  the  pearl  and 
mother-of-pearl  industries  of  the  Jolo  Group  represent  a  substantial 
income  and  under  proper  and  scientific  methods  it  is  believed  will  materi- 
ally increase  the  commercial  worth  of  those  islands. 

Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  but  the 
active  competition  of  subsidized  beet  sugar  has  steadily  decreased  the 
production  of  cane  sugar  and  has  greatly  lessened  the  profits  of  its  cul- 
tivation. In  the  Province  of  Pampanga  the  growing  of  cane  is  still  an 
important  industry.  Mr.  Foreman,  however,  lb  optimistic  and  says  that 
the  prime  cost  of  Iloilo  superior  (assorted)  raw  sugar  delivered  at  the 
Iloilo  market  is  $26.84  a  ton  and  that  the  margin  of  profit  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  Iloilo  selling  price  in  the  year  of  greatest 
depression  (1885)  was  15  per  cent  on  capital  invested. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee,  maize,  cacao,  copra,  and  other  products  whose 
utility  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  "Agriculture"  employ  the 
attention  of  a  greater  part  of  the  population  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  the  more  commercially  important  staples  herein  discussed. 

But  little  has  been  done  by  Spain  to  foster  the  industrial  arts,  and 
the  mechanical  trades  have  few  representatives  among  the  populace. 
The  Chinese  have  been  better  instructors  in  this  respect  They  taught 
the  Filipinos,  among  many  other  useful  cults,  the  extraction  of  saccharine 
juice  from  the  sugar  cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  working  of 
wrought  iron.  They  introduced  into  the  colony  the  first  sugar  mills 
with  vertical  stone  crushers  and  iron  boiling  pans.  It  is  stated  that  as 
early  as  the  landing  of  LegaBpi  the  natives  had  cannon  and  were  versed 
in  their  making.  They  still  make  their  own  fireworks  and  gunpowder, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  received  their  first  knowledge  of 
these  arts  from  the  Chinese.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  the  principal 
manufactured  export  staples.  A  limited  amount  of  cordage  made  of 
native  hemp  and  hats  made  of  straw  or  finely  split  bamboo  go  to  swell 
the  exportations.  In  the  Provinces  of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga  split  cane 
and  nito  (lygodium)  hats,  straw  mats,  and  cigar  cases  are  manufactured. 
Some  of  the  finest  worked  cigar  cases  require  such  time  and  care  that 
they  are  exceedingly  expensive.  In  Iloilo  and  Antique  cloths  of  selected 
hemp  fiber  (sinamay),  pure  pineapple  leaf  fiber  (pifia),  and  mixed  pine- 
apple leaf  and  silk  (jusi)  are  made  and  are  having  an  increased  Bale. 
The  Ilocos  Provinces  and  Taal  in  Batangas  Province  engage  with  con- 
siderable profit  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  dyed  cotton  goodB. 
Among  other  commodities  fabricated  may  be  mentioned  a  rude  pottery, 
wooden  clogs  and  native  leather  shoes,  jewelry  of  various  kinds,  ornate 
embroidery,  bamboo  furniture,  buffalo-hide  leather,  alcohol,  wax  candles, 
soap,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  woven  straw,  bamboo,  and  grasses. 
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At  the  Philippine  Exposition  of  1887  there  were  more  than  300  exhib- 
itors of  textiles,  and  one  of  them  showed  146  different  kinds  of  cloth. 

As  yet  these  industries  do  but  little  to  increase  exportation  a,  but,  being 
intended  for  local  use  and  consumption,  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  pre- 
venting the  detraction  of  capital  which  would  otherwise  go  to  foreign 
manufacturers. 

The  business  interests  of  the  Islands  are  not  controlled  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, but  by  the  Spaniards,  English,  Germans,  and  Americans,  as  well  as 
by  the  Chinese.  Unfortunately,  the  native  evinces  little  interest  and 
capacity  for  trade  and  most  of  the  smaller  merchants  are  Chinamen,  with 
whose  methods  of  frugality  and  capacity  for  gain  on  small  margins  of 
profit  the  Filipino  seems  unable  to  compete. 

One  of  the  chief  plaints  of  the  Filipino  people  has  been  that  the  con- 
trol of  its  parishes  has  been  given  to  foreign  members  of  monastic 
orders  and  that  the  native  clergy  have  been  discriminated  against  by  the 
church.  The  Army  and  Navy  have  never  offered  an  extended  field  for 
the  ambitions  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  These  avenues  of  employment  being 
closed,  more  than  a  proportionate  number  of  the  younger  members  of 
well-to-do  Filipino  families  have  embraced  medicine  and  the  law  as  pro- 
fessions. There  are  colleges  in  Manila  whose  curriculum  includes  these 
courses  and  a  few  of  the  young  men  pursue  their  studies  abroad  in  uni- 
versities of  repute.  Since  the  American  occupation  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  have  been  going  to  the  United  States  to  pursue  their 
studies. 

The  country  needs  the  services  of  practical  civil,  mechanical,  mining, 
and  electrical  engineers  in  its  proper  exploitation.  For  some  reason, 
whether,  as  it  is  stated,  the  profession  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  dignified, 
but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  its  youth  to  intelligently  extend 
and  conduct  public  and  quasi  public  works  and  industries  of  a  private 
character.  The  people  are  naturally  musical,  and  some  have  attained 
marked  proficiency  in  instrumental  music.  There  are  many  excellent 
military  bands  and  some  small  orchestras  in  the  Archipelago.  As  vocal- 
ists there  are  but  comparatively  few  who  can  be  considered  as  having 
well-trained  and  agreeable  voices. 

Until  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Filipinos  were  administered  virtually  as  a  commercial  dependency  of 
the  Mexican  colony  and  communication  with  the  Islands  from  Spain  wan 
only  had  through  State  galleons  Bailing  at  first  from  Navidad  and  latex 
from  Acapulco.  The  service  so  established  was  primarily  intended  to 
convey  the  tribute  and  revenues  of  Government  which  for  a  time  Were 
shipped  almost  entirely  in  merchandise.  For  support  of  the  Philippine 
administration  Mexico  in  return  sent  a  certain  percentage  of  the  realized 
value  of  the  cargo  consigned  to  it.  These  ships,  when  necessary,  and 
being  the  only  means  of  communication,  carried  Government  function- 
aries, troops,  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  even  private  persons.    They 


were  practically  the  Spanish  mail.  Surplus  space  on  the  galleons  was 
allotted  by  the  issue  of  boletas — documents  which,  during  a  long  period, 
served  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  issue  of  these  boletas  became  a 
source  of  corruption  and  abuse  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate  trade 
The  richness  of  Spain's  galleons  attracted  the  attention  and  often  became 
the  spoil  of  daring  buccaneers  of  all  nationalities.  A  loss  of  one  of 
the  ships  and  its  cargo  was  indeed  &  calamity,  for  in  such  event  the  trib- 
ute had  to  be  renewed. 

Spain's  subjects  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  merchandise,  but 
they  might  buy  what  was  brought  to  them.  The  Chinese,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  repeated  ill  treatment  and  of  frequent  robbery,  were  per- 
sistent traders  and  their  junks  were  often  in  the  harbor. 

The  wares  of  India  and  Persia  were  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
markets  of  Manila.  The  jealousy  of  Spanish  merchants  succeeded  in 
proscribing,  but  only  for  a  time,  the  trade  between  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  woven  stuffs,  skein  and  woven  silk,  and  clothing,  except  the 
finest  linen. 

Commercial  competition  in  the  Philippines  was  practically  unknown 
and  it  was  only  the  officially  favored  who  prospered. 

On  March  10,  1785,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  "Real  Compania  de 
Filipinas,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000,000,  in  32,000  shares  of  $350 
each.  By  its  charter  the  company  was  conceded  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trade  between  Spain  and  the  Philippines  with  the  exception  of  the 
traffic  between  Manila  and  Acapulco.  The  company  was  in  many  respects 
favored  by  the  State  and  the  Sovereign  was  a  substantial  shareholder. 
At  this  time  the  prohibition  against  trade  with  China  and  India  was 
withdrawn.  These  concessions  of  the  Crown  in  removing  hitherto  im- 
posed restrictions  operated  to  greatly  benefit  trade  and  to  stimulate  the 
industries  of  the  Islands.  The  company,  however,  was  not  a  marked 
financial  success. 

When  Mexico  declared  her  independence  in  1820  the  galleon  service 
was  perforce  discontinued  and  communication  with  Spain  through  that 
country  ceased.  From  that  time  on  to  the  present,  restrictions  of  trade 
have  been  gradually  abolished  and  to-day  Manila  is  one  of  the  leading 
ports  of  the  world  and  with  her  commanding  geographical  position  and 
under  proper  encouragement  may  aspire  to  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  Federal  party  and  other  political  organizations  in  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  the  only  labor  organization  in  the  Islands,  vigorously  oppose  the 
further  admission  of  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  American  and  foreign 
merchants  complain  that  the  labor  to  be  had  is  altogether  inadequate 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  have  sent  a  representative  to  the  United 
States  to  urge  an  amendment  to  the  present  Congressional  legislation 
which  extends  the  Chinese-exclusion  act  applicable  to  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  Chinese 
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for  the  business  development  of  the  country.  That  the  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Chinese  is  chiefly  due  to  the  competition  which 
the  Chinese  have  offered  in  the  matter  of  stores  trading  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  looked  into  the  question.  The  Chinese  laborer  becomes 
a  merchant  within  a  year  or  two  after  he  reaches  the  Philippines  and 
then  begins  a  competition  with  the  Filipino  tradesman  which  in  the 
end  drives  the  latter  out  of  business.  Unlimited  Chinese  immigration 
would  in  the  end  relegate  the  Filipino  to  the  position  which  the  Malay 
occupies  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Most  of  the  avenues  of  business 
would  be  commanded  by  Chinamen,  as  they  now  are  at  Singapore,  and 
the  Islands  would  ultimately  become  rather  a  Chinese  country  than  a 
Filipino  country. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  were  the  doors  opened,  it  would  tend  toward 
a  much  more  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  Islands, 
but  not  perhaps  along  the  lines  anticipated  by  merchants  and  others.  It 
has  not  been  possible  in  Borneo  to  introduce  the  Chinaman  into  the  fields ; 
be  has  declined  to  become  a  farmer  or  a  farm  laborer,  and  the  same  result 
may  be  expected  in  the  Philippines. 

The  development  of  the  Philippines  by  Chinamen  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  merchants  and  others  who  wish  to 
invest  in  the  Islands  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  labor  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States, 
measured  by  the  product  of  labor. 

The  admission  of  Chinese  coolies  would  present  a  great  argument 
against  the  opening  by  the  United  States  of  its  markets  to  Philippine 
products — a  measure  in  which  the  Filipinos  are  deeply  interested. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  efficiency  and  quantity  of  Filipino  labor 
is  quite  conflicting.  Major  Aleshire  and  Captain  Butt,  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  have  had  large 
numbers  of  Filipino  laborers  under  their  control,  were  quite  successful 
in  managing  them  and  report  them  more  efficient  and  punctual  than  the 
Chinese.  The  City  Engineer  of  Manila  makes  a  similar  report,  and 
speakB  well  of  the  Filipino.  The  manager  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan 
Railway  Company  states  that  his  road  was  constructed  almost  entirely 
by  Filipino  labor,  except  at  one  time  a  number  of  Chinese  were  brought 
in  for  the  construction  of  bridges  and  piers,  but  they  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory and  Filipinos  were  substituted.  To  the  objection  that  wages  are 
absurdly  high,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  that  everything  is  high 
in  Manila.  The  cost  of  living  is  high  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
cost  of  labor  should  have  risen. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Governor  Taft  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  the 
Filipinos,  or  a  proper  course  for  America  in  the  development  of  the 
Islands,  to  do  more  than  to  admit,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  a  certain 
limited  number  of  skilled  Chinese  laborers,  who  may  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  improvements,  and  who  at  the  same 


time  by  their  labor  may  communicate  to  Filipino  apprentices  the  skill 
which  the  Filipino  so  easily  acquires.  Such  skilled  laborers  might  be  ad- 
mitted under  bond  of  their  employers  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  China 
at  the  end  of  three  or  five  years,  the  bond  containing  a  provision  that  for 
every  Chinaman  imported  or  employed  a  Filipino  apprentice  should  be 
employed.  Such  a  provision  would  probably  result  in  the  establishment 
of  shipyards  and  other  enterprises  that  are  at  present  impossible  in  the 
Philippines.  The  experience  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Manila  and  that  of  the  newspaper  offices  show  that  some  of  the  Filipinos 
really  become  skilled  compositors  and  experts  on  the  linotype.  In  the 
past  there  was  nothing  to  lend  dignity  to  labor ;  now,  as  the  laborer  cornea 
to  appreciate  his  independence,  when  he  learns  work  is  not  a  badge  of 
peonage  and  slavery,  when  American  influences  shall  make  him  under- 
stand the  dignity  and  importance  attaching  to  labor  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, there  will  no  doubt  be  a  marked  change  for  the  better  both  in  the 
supply  and  character  of  labor.  The  conditions  of  war  and  disturbances 
throughout  the  Islands  for  the  past  six  years  have  interfered  with  a 
regular  life,  and  where  such  restlessness  prevails  industry  is  apt  to  be 
absent,  and  under  the  more  peaceful  conditions  that  now  obtain,  and 
when  matters  assume  their  normal  condition,  the  labor  situation  will 
gradually  improve  and  there  will  be  no  crying  demand  for  an  unrestricted 
importation  of  alien  labor  that  will  never  identify  itself  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Islands. 

The  system  of  taxation  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  Islands  has  been  a  considerable  modification  of  that  employed  by 
Spain.  There  is  something  odious  to  all  peoples  in  a  direct  or  capitation 
tax.  This  has  been  abolished  with  the  exception  of  the  sale  of  personal 
cedillas  at  a  nominal  cost,  resumed  upon  the  express  wish  of  the  people. 
For  accounting  and  statistical  purposes  the  revenues  are  divided  into 
four  principal  headings:  Customs,  postal,  internal  revenue,  and  miscel- 
laneous. It  is  from  the  funds  collected  under  the  first  heading  that  the 
expenses  of  administration  are  for  the  most  part  met.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  Government  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  as  greatly  as 
possible  and  to  make  them  as  indirectly  felt  as  in  the  best-governed  com- 
munities of  the  United  States. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  (peso)  of  416  grains  of  sil- 
ver of  the  fineness  of  0.902.  In  1897  the  Spanish  Government  issued  a 
distinctive  Filipino  peso,  which  circulated  side  by  side  with  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar.  This  Filipino  peso,  containing  lees  pure  silver  than  the 
Mexican  dollar,  constituted  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
silver  in  use  in  the  Islands. 

The  exchange  value  as  fixed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  was  50 
cents. 
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The  principal  coins  in  circulation  in  the  Philippines  were  the  Spanish- 
Filipino  silver  dollar,  half  dollar,  peseta  (20  cents),  two  copper  coins, 
the  cuartos  and  centavos,  and  the  Mexican  silver  dollar.  Some  Chinese  . 
and  British  coins  also  had  a  limited  circulation.  Under  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (sees.  76-83),  authority  was  granted 
to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  establish  a  mint  at  Ma- 
nila, to  coin  certain  fractional  currency,  but  failed  to  establish  a  standard 
value.  The  Commission  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Annexed  hereto  as  an  exhibit  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  act 
which  regulates  the  coinage  system  of  the  Islands. 

The  fixed  standard  of  value  established  by  this  act  obviates  the  great 
loss  entailed  on  merchants  and  others  who  were  operating  under  a  de- 
preciated and  fluctuating  currency.  No  fear  is  felt,  as  heretofore,  of 
the  exportation  of  silver  currency.  A  silver  dollar  is  maintained  at  its 
proper  parity  and  is  always  worth  just  a  dollar,  but  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  the  speculator  to  take  it  out  of  the  country  because  it  does  not 
represent  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  it, 
and  if  taken  from  the  Islands  would  only  be  worth  its  face  value  less 
the  rate  of  exchange  wherever  it  might  be  offered  for  sale.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  safeguards  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  of 
the  importations  and  exportations  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  years  ending 
in  June,  1900  and  1901 : 


Through  lack  of  sufficient  banking  facilities  the  use  of  negotiable 
paper  in  aid  of  other  exchange  medium  is  not  so  general  as  in  more 
commercially  active  communities. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  authorized  use. 
For  relative  table  of  weights  and  measures  see  appendix. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress : 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  transmitted  to  this  office  copies  of 
reports  of  condition  of  banks  and  banking  institutions  doing  business  therein. 
The  last  statements  submitted  were  for  the  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
and  relate  to  the  condition  of  11  banks,  including  branches.  The  reported  capital 
was  11,400.000,  the  deposits  $18,122,860,  and  the  assets  $29,914,480.  The  cash 
holdings  of  these  institutions  were  as  follows : 

United  States,  gold,  $407,825;  other  gold  coin,  including  bullion,  $22,886; 
United  States  silver  dollars,  $88,680;  United  States  fractional  silver  and  other 
money  not  classified,  $73,027.     United  States  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,112 


were  held;  Mexican  pesos  to  the  amount  of  $4,364,060;  Spanish- Filipino  pern 
and  half  pesos,  (1,531,106,  and  in  other  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  currency, 
984,251. 

The  principal  banking  of  the  Islands  is  conducted  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation,  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and 
the  Spanish-Filipino  Bank.  Since  the  date  of  reports  transmitted  to  this  office 
in  1901  the  following  corporations  have  engaged  in  business  in  these  Islands: 
The  North  American  and  Philippine  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  the  American 
Bank  of  Manila,  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  The  savings  bank  and  pawn  shop  is  also  still  in  open 
tion  at  Manila. 

The  individual  statements  of  all  the  reporting  banks  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  The  per  cent  of  interest  on  loans  at  times  runs  up  to 
extortionate  rates,  and  to  make  matters  more  unfavorable  for  the  planters 
there  is  often  accompanying  the  contract  of  loan  an  agreement  that  the 
lender  shall  have  the  right  to  warehouse  the  product  and  dispose  of  it, 
and  so  collect  warehouse  commissions  and  charges.  In  addition  to 
banks  of  issue  and  deposit  there  ought  to  be  banks  for  agricultural  loans 
or  mortgage  and  loan  companies.  The  present  number  of  institutions 
is  so  small  that  they  exercise  practical  monopolies  upon  the  several  and 
perhaps  upon  agreed  lines. 

Congress  hae,  seen  fit  to  impose  certain  regulations  affecting  the  right 
of  the  Philippine  Government  to  grant  franchises.  These  provisions  will 
be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  appended  hereto. 
The  civil  corporation  has  not  acquired  any  great  effectiveness  under  Span- 
ish law,  but  the  ecclesiastical  orders  have  so  extended  their  power  and 
material  corporate  interests  that  they  have  excited  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  native  element 
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Chapter  XVIII. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Position  of  the  Philippines — Population  adjacent  to  Manila — Commerce  of  the 
Islands — Ocean  traffic — Harbor  works — Travel  between  United  States  and 
the  Orient — Coastwise  trade— Railway  system — New  lines  proposed — High- 
ways— Military  roads — Telegraph  lines — Cables. 

A  glance  at  the  geographical  location  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
will  demonstrate  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  trade  of  the 
Orient.  It  lies  about  midway  between  Japan  on  the  north  and  the 
island  continent  of  Australia  on  tile  south,  while  to  the  west  are  the 
countless  millions  of  China,  Siam,  and  the  British  East  Indies,  as  well 
as  the  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  Philippines  pro- 
duce many  things  that  these  adjacent  countries  need,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  producers  of  many  articles  that  are  consumed  in  the 
Philippines.  The  conditions  are  ideal  for  active  maritime  commerce. 
They  occupy  a  favored  location  not  with  reference  to  one  part  of  any 
particular  country  of  the  Orient  but  to  all  parts.  In  fact  they  are  the 
picketa  of  the  Pacific,  standing  guard  at  the  entrances  to  trade  with  the 
millions  of  China,  Korea,  French  Indo-China,  Japan,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  earth  live  in  the  countries  that  may 
be  easily  reached  from  the  Philippines.  The  population  and  commerce 
of  the  countries  commercially  adjacent  to  Manila  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Commerce,  and  population  of  countries  commercially  adjacent  to  Manila. 
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Manila  is  therefore  a  center  for  the  trade  of  854,464,000  people,  whose 
annual  commerce  amounts  to  $2,377,784,000.  A  part  of  the  enormous 
trade  will  no  doubt  converge  at  the  port  of  Manila,  which  will  become 
a  distributing  point  for  American  gooda,  which  have  an  enviable  repu- 
tation all  over  Asia.  Both  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  would 
be  benefited  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  latter  country  are  not  slow  to  see  their  opportunities,  and  the  exports 
of  Manila  are  growing  rapidly  where  a  system  of  bonded  warehouses 
allow  goods  to  be  entered  in  bond  and  then  permit  of  their  exportation 
without  the  payment  of  the  local  duties. 

The  commerce  of  the  Islands  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  in 
1902,  when  the  Government  was  three  years  of  age,  it  did  $15,976,729 
more  business  than  did  the  United  States  at  the  same  age.  There  are 
but  three  custom-houses  in  the  United  States  that  collect  more  duties 
than  that  of  Manila. 

When  the  American  forces  assumed  control  of  Manila  there  was  no 
direct  steamship  line  plying  between  the  United  States  and  that  city, 
and,  aside  from  the  Government  transports,  goods  and  passengers  going 
between  these  lands  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  German,  English,  or 
Jananese  lines;  but  later  this  condition  was  changed,  and  now  there  is 
direct  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 
The  amount  of  freight  passing  between  the  two  countries  was  so  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  American  merchant  marine  that  it  became 
necessary  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  allow  foreign  vessels  to  engage  both 
in  the  interisland  trade  and  in  the  trade  between  the  Islands  and  the 
United  States.  This  provision  will  continue  under  the  present  law  until 
July  1,  1904,  at  which  time  the  same  provision  will  have  to  be  extended 
or  the  shipping  confined  to  American  or  Philippine  vessels. 

The  amount  of  ocean  traffic  carried  on  between  the  Philippines  and 
other  countries  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Archi- 
pelago during  the  year  1902 : 

Foreign  veuelt. 


Sailing. 

SMun. 

Year  1902. 

Entered. 

Clewed. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tonnage, 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

S 

3,563 

us 

m 

2 

8,860 
8.994. 
8,502 

67 
63 

64 

61 
68 
74 
66 
62 
72 

85.136 
90,128 
87,728 
92,661 
91,961 
108,066 
100,922 
88,481 
103,  74a 
109,890 
134,. '>»« 
186.768 

42 
61 

57 
61 

60 
69 
74 

80,220 
98,717 
86,849 
89,496 

Mii.rt.— 

i,m 

1,649 

100.878 
89,232 

9 

161 

4,861 

1,011 
1.399 

111,189 
106,828 

2             1,113 
5  [             1,361 

1,636          94 
1,048        80 

132,000 

1,192,  MS 

' 
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The  wonderful  trade  and  the  great  cities  built  up  by  the  British  both 
at  Singapore  and  Hongkong  are  results  in  a  great  measure  of  the  splendid 
harbor  works  which  at  great  expense  have  been  constructed  at  those  ports. 
Commerce  will  flow  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  those  places 
which  afford  the  best  facilities  for  handling  freight  are  the  places  that 
will  capture  and  hold  the  trade  of  the  natives.  Ocean  highways  have 
been  built  by  nature,  but  man  must  devote  hie  talent  to  providing  ter- 


The  Philippine  Government,  therefore,  have  made  large  appropria- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  Manila  Harbor,  which,  when  done,  will 
allow  both  ocean-going  and  coasting  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  piers 
and  receive  and  discharge  cargo  without  the  employment  of  lighters. 
Extensive  improvements  are  also  being  made  in  the  harbors  of  Iloilo 
and  Cebii,  which  will  increase  the  safety  of  the  shipping  at  those  places 
and  reduce  freight  charges — a  direct  benefit  to  every  consumer  in  the 
Islands.  Commerce  will  look  for  freight  and  improved  facilities  in  a 
country  as  rich  and  new  as  the  Philippines  and  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction until  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  two. 

The  prospect  of  increased  travel  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Orient  induced  the  Trunk  Line  Association  (passenger  department)  to 
adopt  a  schedule  of  domestic  trans-Pacific  fares  one  way  and  also  world- 
round  trip,  both  from  New  York.  This  movement  was  supplemented 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  with  a  schedule  of  "round-the- 
world  routes"  at  minimum  through  rates,  with  stop-over  privileges  for 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  going  or  returning,  and  commercial  travelers  in  the 
exploitation  of  American  trade. 

The  following  Trunk  Line  Association  tariff,  superseding  all  others, 
went  into  effect  May  1,  1902.  While  subject  to  change,  it  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  basis  of  reliable  information : 

Domestic  traiu-Pacific  one-way  through  fare*  from  Neiv  York. 


[Via  all  Rutborlied  all-re 


d  thence  via  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.'a 


Yokohama,  Japan  ... 


«H,  Japan, 
hai,  China 


irtong,  China  (BrtUan) _ 

lila,  K  I.  (United  States)  via  Pacific  Hail  Steamship  Co., 
_icidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  or  Toyo  Risen  and 
NajBUaU: 

Direct 

Via  Hongkong 

To  San  Francisco,  thence  via  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co.  0 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  to  Honolulu.  H.  I 

To  San  Francisco,  thence  via  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  to  Pago 
Pago,  Samoan  Inlands 
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Bound  trip  bowing  fare*  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


[Prom  Sen  Francisco  via  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co..  or 
Toyo  Klsen   Kalaba  (Oriental  8tejun;hip  Co.),    from 
Tacoma.  via  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co..  or  from 
Vancouver  via  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 'a  Royal 
Mail  steanuihip  Lino-.] 

First  cabin. 

Servants  otter 
than  Aalatfe. 

Four 
months. 

months. 

months. 

Tuelte 

v  b  h           i 

810.80 
827.00 
887.50 
387.50 

897. SO 

887.  GO 

185.00 

225.00 

•890.00 

360.90 
877.X 
393.75 
388.75 

458.75 

888.75 

•300.00 

207.20 

as.  oo 

225.00 

225.00 

284.00 
225.00 
W.0O 

Nagasaki TJapan 

251. » 

Manila,  e.  I.,  via  Hongkong  (see  Steamship  companies, 

Via  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co..  Occidents]  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.,  or  Toy o  Klsen  and  Nagasaki  direct. _. 
From  San  Francisco,  via  Pacific,  via  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  or  Oceanic  Steamship  Co..  to  Honolulu.  E.  I 

From  San  Francisco,  via  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  to  Pago 

250.00 

Stop-overs. — First-class  passengers  will  be  allowed  stop-overs  at  inter- 
mediate porta  en  route. 

First-cabin  passengers  for  points  beyond  Honolulu  via  San  Francisco 
and  Pacific  Hail  Steamship  Company,  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company,  or  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company) 
will  be  accorded  a  stop-over  at  Honolulu  and  other  ports  en  route,  and 
may  proceed  thence  without  extra  charge  by  a  steamer  of  any  of  those 
lines.  The  stop-over  at  Honolulu  via  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  or  Toyo  Kisen  Kaiaha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company)  is  lim- 
ited to  thirty  days. 

Letter  of  advice  attached  to  the  exchange  order  for  steamship  ticket 
must  be  properly  filled  out  and  immediately  forwarded  as  directed 
therein. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  schedule  connecting  lines  beyond  Manila: 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaiaha,  Nippon  Yuaen  Kaisha,  China  and  Manila  Steam- 
ship Company,  or  Indo-China  Navigation  Company,  regular  service, 
Manila  to  Hongkong;  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Hongkong  to  London  (via  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Aden, 
Port  Said,  Brindisi,  Marseilles,  and  Plymouth) ;  American  Line  (via 
Southampton  or  Cherbourg) ;  Anchor  Line  (via  Glasgow  or  London- 
derry) ;  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (via  London);  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique  (via  Havre) ;  Cunard  Line  (via  Liverpool) ;  Hamburg- 
American  Line  (via  Plymouth,  Hamburg,  or  Cherbourg) ;  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  (via  Bremen,  Southampton,  Cherbourg,  or 
Genoa,  Naplea,  Gibraltar) ;  Red  Star  Line  (via  Antwerp) ;  or  White 
Star  Line  (via  Liverpool),  London  to  New  York  (direct),  total  rate, 
$648  (add  *36,  Manila  to  Hongkong).  Or  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company,  Hongkong  to  London  (via  Singapore,  Colombo, 
Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Naples,  Genoa,  Gibraltar,  and  Southampton), 
or  by  Measageries  Mari times,  Hongkong  to  Paris  (via  Saigon,  Singa- 
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pore,  Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  and  Marseilles) ; 
Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  Paris  to  New  York  (via  Havre). 
Under  this  system  tickets  are  sold  at  all  principal  ticket  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  round-the-world  tours,  covering  transportation 
via  any  authorized  rail  route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  Port- 
land, except  that  San  Francisco  tickets  can  not  be  issued  via  Canadian 
Pacific  or  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Soo  Line)  Rail- 
ways and  Portland.  From  San  Francisco  a  choice  of  twelve  routes  is 
offered  to  Chinese,  Philippine,  Indian,  and  South  Pacific  points  and 
thence  back  to  New  York.  The  overland  portions  of  these  tickets  have 
all  the  privileges  of  unlimited  first-class  tickets. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  Philippines  will  show  why  the  coastwise 
trade  of  these  Islands  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  coast  line  is 
very  long,  compared  with  the  area,  and  the  coastwise  trade  must  ever 
be  the  most  important  means  of  communication. 

While  there  are  many  elements  which  are  needed  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippines  and  place  them  in  the  front  rank  as  a  prosperous 
self-sustaining  territory,  none  are  more  vital  than  the  growth  and  encour- 
agement of  interialand  communication.  For  the  purpose  of  this  traffic 
the  Archipelago  may  be  regarded  as  a  little  world  unto  itself,  and  the 
islands,  provinces,  and  pueblos  as  different  nations  of  that  world  compet- 
ing for  supremacy. 

Nearly  all  modern  nations  have  recognized  the  importance  of  reserving 
to  its  own  people  its  coasting  trade,  and  the  practice  of  excluding 
foreign  vessels  therefrom  has  been  too  long  recognized  and  accepted  to 
cause  comment  or  protest.  The  situation,  however,  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  peculiar.  Before  the  principle  of  protection  can  be  applied 
there  must  be  something  to  protect,  and  the  task  before  the  present  Gov- 
ernment is  to  create  a  local  merchant  marine.  The  demands  of  trade 
have  passed  the  capacity  of  the  insular  vessels  and  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  throw  this  trade  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  coasting  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  (1902)  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  showing  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic : 

During  the  period  of  American  occupation  there  have  been  issued 
at  the  port  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  10,127  customs  licenses,  as  follows: 

First  class,  general  coastwise  trade 339 

Second -class,  coastwise  trade  covering  the  Manila  customs  district. 1,189 

Lighterage  and  harbor  under  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress 24 

Special,  for  small  craft  under  15  tons,  engaged  in  the  local  traffic —  6,636 

Total -  _    10,127 

These  figures  do  not  include  renewals,  but  are  original  licenses  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  tonnage  of  106,760.02  tons. 
8162 17 
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There  are  now  in  force  licenses  for  the  following  vessels : 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

97 
HI 

385 

Tse 

S.M5 

26.051.72 
2,145.47 

H"i»"f  Timnln 

34.I2S.73 
15,787.27 

10,025 

96,761.02 

The  number  of  first  and  second  class  licenses  issued  at  subports  is  as 
follows : 


At  coastwise  ports  there  have  been  issued  about  8,000  licenses  to  small 
craft,  representing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  15,000  tons.  These 
vessels  are  engaged  in  local  traffic,  not  being  licensed  to  trade  at  a 
greater  distance  than  100  miles  from  the  place  of  the  issuance  of  the 
license. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  again  be  made  of  the  nautical  school 
which  prepares  natives  to  engage  in  marine  commerce.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  increasing,  and  the  splendid  record  made  by  those  who  have 
finished  their  course  demonstrated  that  the  system  of  studies  has  been 
wisely  planned  on  practical  lines. 

An  insular  territory  like  the  Philippines  does  not  require  an  extensive 
railway  system,  such  as  would  -be  necessary  if  the  Islands  were  in  one 
connected  body.  The  Islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  however,  are 
large  enough  to  justify  the  building  of  railways  into  the  interior,  but 
the  latter  island  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed,  nor  do  the 
present  demands  of  commerce  make  such  roads  a  pressing  necessity. 
As  pacifiers  and  stimulants  to  development,  however,  railroads  are  more 
potent  than  regiments,  and  a  wise  policy  will  carefully  weigh  both 
present  and  prospective  needs.  Luz6n,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  more 
railway  facilities.  The  only  railway  in  the  Islands  is  a  line  running 
from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  125  miles  long,  concluded  in  1882.  Its  general 
direction  is  north  and  south  through  a  very  fertile  and  densely  popu- 
lated country,  which  was  the  theater  of  many  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Americans  and  insurgents  after  the  capitulation  of  Manila. 

East  of  Dagupan,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  separated 
therefrom  by  a  range  of  mountains,  are  the  upper  waters  of  the  Caguyan 
River,  which  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  through  a  wide,  fertile  valley 


and  reaches  the  sea  at  Aparri.  This  river  is  navigable  for  some  distance 
for  Bteamers  of  light  draft.  The  most  pressing  necessity  at  present  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  railway  communications  is  to  extend  the  Manila 
and  Dagupan  Railway  east  through  the  mountains  to  the  Cagayan 
Valley  and  then  down  the  river  to  the  coast.  A  reconnoissance  has  been 
made,  the  route  ia  practical,  and  when  completed  will  place  all  of  the 
island  north  of  Manila  in  communication  with  the  capital.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  a  line  be  extended  north  from  Dagupan  along  the  west 
coast  of  Luzon  and  another  constructed  extending  southeast  into  the  great 
hemp-producing  region  through  Tayabas,  Ambos  Camarines,  to  Albay. 

The  first  extension  mentioned  would  be  of  sanitary  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial importance,  as  it  would  afford  the  people  living  in  the  low  coast 
region  an  easy  means  of  reaching  the  highlands  and  salubrious  climate 
of  the  interior. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  street-railway  line  in  the  Archipelago 
and  that  is  at  Manila — a  badly  constructed  and  poorly  managed  horse- 
car  line.  The  climate  of  Manila  is  such  that  riding  about  the  city  is  a 
necessity,  and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  street-car  facilities,  almost  everyone 
must  have  his  carromata  or  quilez.  Oftentimes  the  streets  are  blocked 
with  vehicles,  and  as  neither  the  native  coachmen  nor  horses  are  noted 
for  patience  or  suavity  of  temper,  the  necessity  for  improved  urban 
transit  became  so  pressing  that  a  franchise  was  granted  to  an  American 
company  in  the  spring  of  1903  for  the  construction  of  a  complete  system 
of  electric  street  railways. 

This  system  is  now  under  construction  and  must  be  concluded  within 
twenty-six  months  after  the  granting  of  the  franchise;  it  will  afford 
ample  facilities  for  urban  transit,  and  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
economy  of  life  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  highways  between  the  provinces,  towns,  and  villages  on  the  dif- 
ferent islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  by  cart  roads,  horse  trails,  or 
footpaths.  On  the  Island  of  Luzon,  Manila  is  the  center  of  a  system  of 
intercourse  by  highways  constructed  with  an  idea  to  continuous  lines  of 
trade  and  transportation. 

There  is  one  highway  which  leaves  Manila  and,  passing  through  Bula- 
can  and  Bacolor,  divides  a  short  distance  beyond  the  latter  point,  one 
line  following  the  course  of  the  Pampanga  Grande  toward  the  northeast 
after  entering  Nueva  Viscaya,  crossing  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Caga- 
yan River,  the  course  of  which  streams  it  follows  to  the  north  to  Aparri 
on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon.  At  a  point  north  of  Bacolor  another  line 
extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Lingayen,  from  whence  another 
main  highway  parallels  the  entire  north  stretch  of  Chinese  seacoast  to 
Cape  Bojeador  on  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  island,  thence  by 
horse  path  following  the  north  coast  to  Aparri.  From  these  trunk  lines 
extend  branch  roads,  horse  trails,  and  footpaths  to  interior  points  or  to 
adjacent  provinces. 
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Another  road  leaves  Manila  along  the  Pasig  River,  parallels  the  coast 
of  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  makes  almost  the  entire  circuit  of  that  inland 
body  of  water. 

At  Binang  a  highway  leaves  the  main  road  and  extends  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Balayan  Bay  on  the  south  coast.  At  Calamba  another 
branches  off  and  connects  Laguna  de  Bay  with  Batangas  on  a  hay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  south  shore.  At  Santa  Cruz  another  branch  road 
extends  into  Tayabas,  and  continues  as  a  highway  or  trail  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Southern  Luzon,  terminating  at 
Sorsogon.  From  this  central  line,  trails  branch  in  every  direction  to 
the  towns  on  the  different  bays,  ports,  and  harbors  on  the  Pacific  and 
Visayan  coasts.  A  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Ncgros  is  paralleled  with 
a  highway,  broken  at  short  intervals  by  horse  paths.  The  opposite  coasts 
at  Beveral  points  are  also  connected  by  horse  paths.  Along  the  coast  line 
of  Cebu  are  also  found  roads  and  trails.  Bohol  also  has  some  good 
roads  and  all  of  the  towns  are  connected  by  trail.  The  Islands  of  Panay 
has  some  excellent  woods. 

In  Mindanao  the  Army  has  constructed  some  good  highways  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  but  roads  are  scarce  in  the  remaining  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  A  tine  military  road  was  built  by  General  Bell  in 
Batangas  Province. 

Road  building  in  the  Tropics,  where  there  are  excessive  rains,  many 
streams  that  in  a  few  hours  are  converted  into  raging  torrents,  and  where 
vegetation  rapidly  throws  a  network  of  vines  and  plants  over  every 
excavation,  is  a  serious  task,  because  the  bridging,  drainage,  and  road 
bed  must  be  of  the  most  permanent  character.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  perform  this  work  in  a  thorough  manner  and  during 
the  time  of  the  military  regime,  as  well  as  since  civil  government  was 
established,  large  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
highways. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary have  constructed  and  laid  approximately  10,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  submarine  cable  lines  in  the  Philippines  since  the 
occupancy  by  the  United  States  forces,  August,  1898,  to  June,  1902. 
About  one-third  of  this  mileage  covered  extensive  temporary  field  lines 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communication  between  flying 
military  columns  and  their  bases,  the  latter  being  always  in  communica- 
tion by  means  of  permanent  lines  with  division  headquarters,  and  lines 
destroyed  through  hostile  operations  of  the  insurgents.  The  temporary 
field  lines  were,  in  nearly  all  cases,  entirely  removed  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  forces  from  the  territory  occupied.  The  permanent  sys- 
tem embraces  1,327  miles  of  military  cables  and  5,000  miles  of  military 
telegraph  lines,  the  whole  aggregating  6,327.  These  afford  the  means  of 
prompt  communication  and  consequent  executive  control,  from  Aparri 
and  Bangui,  on  the  north  of  Luzon,  to  the  Island  of  Siassi,  in  the  extreme 
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south  and  connecting  all  the  important  islands  of  the  Archipelago  except 
Paragua.  Over  this  system  an  average  of  upward  of  10,000  official 
messages,  civil  and  military,  have  been  handled  daily  for  many  months. 
The  operators  of  both  cables  and  land  lines  are  at  present  enlisted 
men  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  of  the  Constabulary.  The  linemen  in 
some  cases  are  natives,  and  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Filipinos  as  operators.  Commercial  business,  in  addition  to 
military,  is  now  transacted  at  203  of  the  offices  on  the  Signal  Corps  lines, 
which  thus  serve  as  feeders  to  the  commercial  cables. 

All  cables  and  telegraph  lines  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  and  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary, excepting  two  wires  of  the  telegraph  line  along  Manila  and 
Dagupan  Railway  Company's  tracks  which  this  company  can  use  for  its 
own  purposes  only,  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Company's  cable  connect- 
ing Manila,  Iloflo,  Cebu,  and  Bac6Iod. 

In  addition  to  the  Signal  Corps  telegraph  and  cable  systems,  the 
Islands  of  Luzon,  Pauay,  Negros,  and  Cebu  are  connected  by  the  cables 
of  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company, 
approximating  610  miles  in  length,  with  stations  at  Manila,  Iloilo, 
Bacolod,  and  Cebu. 

The  new  American  cable  from  San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu  and  Guam, 
to  Manila  and  Japan  gives  an  all- American  direct  line  to  the  Philippines, 
reducing  cable  tolls  fully  one-third  and  placing  the  Philippines  in  direct 
communication  with  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  XIX. 


•  MANILA. 


Location  of  Manila — Manila  Bay — City  bridges — Early  history — Attacked  by 
pirates — Attacked  by  the  Dutch — Captured  by  the  English — Dewey's  victory — 
Capture  of  the  city — Walled  City — Notable  edifices — Suburban  divisions — 
Streets — Fires — Botanical  gardens — Style  of  architecture —  Manufactures — 
Cordage — Government  of  the  city— Judicial  districts. 

Manila  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  and  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Manila  at  the  month  of  the  River  Paaig, 
in  latitude  14°  36'  north  and  longitude  120"  58'  east.  Manila  Buy  is 
located  approximately  about  the  center  of  the  coast  of  Luzon  and  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  fleets  of  the  world.  It  is  nearly  circular  in 
shape"  with  a  circumference  of  about  120  miles. 

It  can  be  entered  by  two  channels,  one  on  either  side  of  Corregidor 
Island,  the  broader  being  that  to  the  south  and  is  known  as  Boca  Grande 
while  the  other  is  called  Boca  Chica. 

When  the  westering  sun  sinks  into  the  waters  of  the  bay,  burnishing 
both  sky  and  sea  with  great  bands  of  gorgeous  color,  it  forms  a  picture, 
once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  semicircle  of  verdure-clothed  moun- 
tains surrounds  the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands.  To  the  northeast 
rises  the  lofty  summit  of  Angat  like  a  silent  sentinel  keeping  watch  over 
its  fellows.  To  the  east  is  the  volcanic  range  which  trends  down  through 
the  central  peninsula  of  Eizal;  to  the  southeast,  in  Cavite  Province,  is 
visible  the  conspicuous  chain  out  of  which  rises  a  group  of  peaks  known 
as  the  Twelve  Apostles;  westward  across  the  bay  may  be  seen  the  Sierras 
de  Mariveles,  over  4,000  feet  high;  and  to  the  northwest  is  the  cone  of 
Mount  Arayat  in  Pampanga,  over  fifty  miles  away. 

The  corporate  jurisdiction  of  the  city  for  police  purposes  extends  3 
miles  from  the  shore  into  the  bay  and  over  a  zone  of  5  miles  on  the  land- 
ward side;  an  area  of  20  square  miles  on  land  and  12  square  miles  on 
water — a  total  of  32  square  miles. 

The  bay  thrusts  into  the  city  its  long  arms,  and  the  river,  placid  and 
sluggish  ordinarily,  during  the  rainy  season  sends  its  greatly  increased 
volume  of  water  to  fill  the  various  canal  and  estuaries  which  traverse  the 
city.  These  waterways  are  spanned  by  numerous  bridges  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  construction,  most  of  them  less  than  20  meters  in  length, 
with  iron  or  wooden  girders  and  abutments  and  piers  of  masonry.    The 
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most  notable  and  pretentious  of  these  spans  is  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  a 
solid  structure  of  masonry  except  the  two  central  Bpane,  which  are  of 
iron.  The  Ayala,  an  iron-riveted  truss  bridge,  having  two  roadways  and 
one  footway  in  the  center,  built  during  the  Spanish  regime,  and  the 
Santa  Cruz,  of  masonry,  cement,  and  steel,  built  since  the  American  occu- 
pation, are  examples  of  more  modern  bridge  building.  There  is  also  the 
Suspension  Bridge  for  light  vehicles  and  foot  passengers ;  making  four 
bridges  in  all  across  the  Pasig. 

The  aboriginal  form  of  spelling  Manila  wae  Majnila  or  Mainila,  de- 
rived from  May-nilad,  a  native  word  meaning  "There  is  nilad,"  a  species 
of  plant  or  shrub  which  grew  in  profusion  in  that  locality.  Its  present 
form  is  a  corruption,  as  are  many  of  the  names  in  present  use  derived 
from  the  native  tongue. 

When  Magellan,  the  circumnavigator,  in  1521  reached  the  Philip- 
pines, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  prosperous  city  of  Cebu,  as  whose 
ally  he  eventually  lost  his  life.  It  remained  for  his  emulator,  the  able 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  after  having  established  himself  in  Mindanao 
by  both  force  and  diplomacy,  to  learn  of  the  desirability  of  Luzon  as 
a  colonial  possession. 

Accordingly  in  1564,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  all 
the  lands  he  might  conquer,  Legaspi  despatched  an  expedition  under 
command  of  his  grandson,  Gapt.  Juan  Salcedo,  to  the  island  to  investi- 
gate the  stories  of  its  opulence  and,  if  practicable,  to  subject  it  to  the 
authority  of  Spain.  Salcedo  was  welcomed  by  the  various  chieftains  he 
visited,  among  whom  were  Lacandola,  rajah  of  Tondo,  and  Soliman, 
his  nephew  and  rajah  of  Manila.  These  primitive,  superstitious,  and 
easily  deceived  people  were  readily  induced  through  their  awe  of  the  in- 
vader to  part  with  their  independence  and  even  to  aid  in  the  subjugation 
of  their  own  countrymen  should  they  prove  refractory.  This  pact,  ex- 
torted under  the  duress  of  cunning,  was  soon  repudiated  by  the  young 
rajah  of  Manila,  who,  after  Betting  fire  to  his  capital,  was  defeated  by 
Salcedo. 

Legazpi,  having  received  advice  at  Cebu  of  Salcedo's  success,  set  oat 
to  join  him  and  soon  proceeded  in  his  company  to  Manila,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  capital  of  those  Spanish  possessions  over  which  he 
exercised  authority.  Work  was  immediately  begun  upon  fortifications, 
a  residence  for  the  governor,  a  church  and  monastery,  and  barracks  for 
the  troops.     The  city  council  was  constituted  on  August  30,  1571. 

Ouido  de  Lavezares,  upon  the  death  of  Legazpi,  succeeded  him  as  gov- 
ernor-general, and  upon  Lavezares  devolved  the  defense  of  the  city  when, 
on  November  29,  1574,  sixty-two  armed  junks  appeared  in  the  harbor 
prepared  for  the  conquest  of  this  and  other  established  possessions  of 
Spain  in  the  Archipelago.  The  marauding  expedition  was  under  com- 
mand of  Li-Ma-Hong,  a  redoubtable  Chinese  pirate,  who  aspired  to 
establish  an  empire  of  his  own,  with  Manila  for  its  capital.    It  is  stated 


that  his  expedition  numbered  about  6,000  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and 
women.  The  latter  classes,  numbering  about  2,000,  were  intended  as  a 
nucleus  about  which  the  ambitious  Celestial  intended  to  form  his  civic 
state. 

The  first  attack  of  the  buccaneers — under  the  leadership  of  Sioco,  a 
Japanese  and  trusted  lieutenant  of  the  Chinese  commander — being  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  the  city,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  command  of  Martin 
de  Goiti.  After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Spanish  leader  was  slain  with 
many  of  his  soldiers.  This  temporary  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
pirates  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  governor  and  the  hitherto  unengaged 
portion  of  the  garrison  to  rush  to  arms.  The  next  point  of  attack  for 
the  invaders,  now  flushed  with  success,  was  at  Fort  Santiago,  which 
successfully  withstood  repeated  and  vigorous  attacks.  Disheartened  at 
their  failure  to  reduce  the  works  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
ships,  the  attacking  party  retreated  in  some  disorder. 

Fortunately,  while  the  Celestials  were  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
their  repulse,  Salcedo,  the  most  distinguished  soldier  of  the  colony  and 
the  real  founder  of  Manila,  returned  from  a  northern  expedition  with 
^enforcements.  On  the  3d  of  December  following  the  besiegers  again 
appeared  in  the  harbor  and  disembarked  in  three  divisions.  After  firing 
outlying  districts  the  first  division,  under  command  of  the  incensed  Sioco, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  upon  the  walls.  Repeatedly  the  de- 
fenders forced  their  assailants  back  and  as  often  again  the  savage  hordes 
returned  to  the  attack,  supported  by  a  cannonading  by  the  reserve  forces 
under  command  of  the  pirate  chieftain. 

Frenzied  at  the  futility  of  their  efforts  the  entire  attacking  force 
hurled  themselves  against  the  walls,  where  they  lost  their  Japanese  leader. 
In  vain  did  Li-Ma-Hong  attempt  to  retrieve  his  losses,  but  his  best  efforts 
only  resulted  in  the  final  rout  of  his  followers.  The  Spanish  garrison 
sallied  forth  under  the  leadership  of  the  intrepid  Salcedo,  who  had  been 
the  spirit  of  the  defense,  -and  slaughtered  many  of  their  opponents  in 
the  mad  rush  for  the  boats  which  followed. 

This  victory  was  attributed  by  the  religious  Spaniards  to  the  interces- 
sion of  Saint  Andrew,  who  was  accordingly  declared  the  patron  saint 
of  Manila  and  in  whose  honor,  each  year,  high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  30th  of  November. 

After  so  gallant  a  defense  of  its  acquired  possessions  Spain  was,  how- 
ever, not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  in  entire  peace.  Her  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Dutch,  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  galleons  sent  out  by  Spain, 
harassed  commerce  for  many  years.  Upon  one  occasion  a  Dutch  squad- 
ron cast  anchor  in  the  bay,  seizing  incoming  vessels  and  destroying  the 
city's  shipping.  Finally,  desperate  at  its  despoliation,  the  city  fitted  out 
a  squadron  which  sailed  in  search  of  its  enemies.  Juan  de  Silva,  the 
royal  governor,  commanded  this  expedition  in  person.    At  Playa  Honda 
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the  object  of  their  search  lay  in  quiet  anticipation  of  their  approach,  and 
for  six  hours  these  opposing  forces  contested  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
surrounding  seas.  The  Dutch  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  their 
vessels,  cargoes,  and  equipment  became  spoil  for  the  delighted  Spaniards. 

Other  and  desultory  contests  of  a  similar  nature  but  with  varying 
results  covered  a  considerable  period  up  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1G48,  in  which  Spain  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic and  hostilities  between  the  countries  ceased. 

War  having  been  declared  between  Spain  and  England,  Vice-Admiral 
Samuel  Cornish,  of  the  British  Navy,  received  orders  to  proceed  against 
Manila.  Accordingly  on  August  1, 1762,  he  set  sail  from  Calcutta  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  convoying  an 
expedition  of  British  and  Sepoy  troops  in  command  of  Gen.  Sir  William 
Draper.  During  the  evening  of  September  24  the  English  fleet  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Manila  and  on  the  following  morning  the  admiral  sent 
a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Upon  a  refusal,  General  Draper 
with  a  landing  force  made  a  demonstration  against  the  city,  which  was 
met  by  a  counter  display  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  The  next  day,  the 
26th,  the  investment  actually  began  and  the  attacking  forces  occupied 
an  abandoned  work  just  outside  the  glacis  of  the  main  fortifications. 

On  October  4  the  shore  batteries  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  city,  and  by  the  next  day  had  accomplished  a  practical 
breach  in  the  walls.  That  night  a  considerable  force  of  natives  made  a 
sally  and  attacked  the  improvised  redoubts  of  the  British,  but  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Panic-stricken  at  the  decimation  of  their 
ranks,  the  natives  fled  to  their  villages.  At  dawn  of  the  6th  a  combined 
attack  of  land  and  naval  forces  carried  the  fortifications  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, though  the  garrison  fought  with  desperation. 

The  Archbishop,  Manuel  Antonio  Rojo,  acting  as  governor,  that  office 
lieing  vacant  at  the  time,  arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The 
terms  of  capitulation  provided  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  the 
security  of  private  property,  unrestricted  trade  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  natives,  English  support  of  the  supreme  court  in  its  attempts 
to  preserve  order,  and  a  payment  of  $4,000,000  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
British.    It  seems  that  but  a  portion  of  this  amount  was  paid. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege  the  naval  commander  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  galleon  from  Acapulco  had  arrived  in  the  straits,  and 
later  despatched  two  ships  for  its  capture.  On  October  30th,  after  a 
cruise  of  twenty-six  days,  the  galleon  was  descried,  and  on  the  following 
rlay,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  was  captured  with  a  cargo  of  $2,500,000 
in  specie. 

The  preliminaries  for  peace  were  signed  at  Fontaincbleau  on  the  30th 
of  November.  In  the  meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Manila  were  administered 
by  the  British  military  authorities  until,  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
"Paris,  February  10,  1763,  the  army  of  occupation  withdrew. 
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The  city  did  not  again  become  subject  to  hostile  attack  or  military 
occupation  until  August  13, 1393,  when  the  Spanish  garrison  capitulated 
to  the  expeditionary  forces  of  the  United  States  under  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt. 

Growing  out  of  the  ineffectual  demands  of  the  United  States  on  Spain 
for  some  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  affaire 
in  Cuba,  the  Congress  of  the  former  nation,  by  act  approved  April  26, 
1898,  declared  a  state  of  war  with  Spain  to  have  existed  since  the  21st 
of  that  month.  On  the  23d  the  United  States  consul  at  Manila  was 
given  his  passports  and  left  for  Hongkong,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th. 
The  consul  immediately  joined  the  Asiatic  squadron  at  Mire  Bay,  then 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  Manila  and  destroy  the  Spanish  squadron 
known  to  be  there.  The  same  day  the  squadron  weighed  anchor  and 
proceeded  under  its  instructions. 

On  the  morning  of  May  1,  1898,  the  American  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  George  Dewey,  having  entered  the  bay  the  previous 
night,  engaged  the  Spanish  vessels  under  command  of  Admiral  Montojo 
as  well  as  the  shore  batteries  of  the  arsenal  at  Cavite.  This  engagement 
resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  every  fighting  vessel  employed 
by  the  Spaniards. 

On  May  2,  1898,  a  landing  party  of  sailors  and  marines  destroyed 
several  magazines  in  the  vicinity  of  Cavite.  The  day  following  Cavite 
Arsenal  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanish  troops  and  occupied  by  forces  from 
the  American  squadron. 

On  May  25,  1898,  the  first  expedition  of  American  troops  sailed  for 
the  Philippines,  where  it  arrived  on  the  30th  of  the  following  month, 
and  disembarked  at  Cavite  the  next  day.  General  Merritt,  under  whose 
command  the  capture  of  the  city  was  to  be  effected,  arrived  the  26th  of 
July  with  a  second  reinforcement  to  the  original  expedition.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  began  now  to  gradually  invest  the  city,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
temporary  earthworks  drew  the  attention  of  the  garrison  and  provoked 
considerable  night  firing  between  the  forces. 

A  joint  note  of  the  military  and  naval  commanders,  under  date  of 
August  7,  1898,  made  demand  of  the  Captain-General  for  the  with- 
drawal of  noncombatants  from  the  city  and  served  notice  of  the  intention 
to  bombard.  This  demand  was  met  by  the  Spaniards  with  a  statement 
of  their  inability  to  comply  on  account  of  the  presence  of  insurgent 
troops  and  the  impracticability  of  the  noncombatants  to  sustain  or  defend 
themselves  elsewhere  than  in  the  city.  To  this  a  prompt  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city  and  its  defenses  was  made,  and,  upon  a  failure  to 
comply,  a  joint  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  was  ordered  on 
August  13th.  After  a  desultory  action  the  American  troops  entered  the 
city  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, under  which  the  military  authorities  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
city  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs  until  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the 
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treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  whole  Philippine  Archipelago  passed  to  the 
United  States. 

Manila,  in  its  restricted  sense,  implies  the  ancient  or  walled  city,  but 
commercially  and  popularly  its  suburbs  have  long  since  been  accepted 
as  being  within  the  term.  The  old  city  is  built  upon  low  land.  Nature 
and  artifice  have  conspired  to  make  of  Manila  Intramuros  an  island.  At 
the  feet  of  its  western  walls  washes  the  waters  of  the  bay,  along  its 
northern  border  flows  the  Pasig,  and  there  are  broad,  deep  moats  on  the 
east  and  south,  all  of  which,  and  until  1852,  when  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing in  its  drawbridges  was  discontinued,  contributed  to  separate,  from 
11  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  of  each  night,  the  ancient  citadel  from  the  world 
and  its  progress,  of  which  it  took  so  little  note.  Within  its  confined  are 
located  the  public  buildings  and  offices. 

The  most  notable  edifice  within  the  city  is  the  Cathedral.  The  first 
building  was  erected  shortly  after  the  founding  of  Manila,  but  the  recur- 
rent earthquakes  with  which  the  city  has  been  from  time  to  time  visited 
have  several  times  caused  its  entire  reconstruction.  The  present  struc- 
ture, of  Roman  Byzantine  style,  is  partially  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1863,  and  a  portion  of  which  yet  stands. 
The  new  building  is  large,  commodious,  and  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
on  the  Islands.  It  cost  approximately  a  half  million  dollars.  Within 
its  portals  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  celebrates  mass,  and  during  the 
Spanish  regime  it  was  the  scene  of  many  public  and  official  functions 
of  great  splendor.  In  addition  to  the  Cathedral  there  are  eleven  other 
churches  of  more  or  less  antique  origin  and  tradition.  The  palace  of 
the  Archbishop,  various  religious  convents  and  monasteries,  the  Uni- 
versity, a  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  the  Ayuntamiento  Building, 
used  as  offices  of  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  municipality, 
the  Intendencia  Building,  or  old  Aduana,  are  all  within  the  walk  of  the 
c%. 

The  so-called  suburbs  of  the  city  are  but  in  reality  sections  of  a  munici- 
pal unit.  Their  distinct  names  have  been  preserved  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  an  important  administrative  division.  During  the  Spanish 
regime  they  were  divided  into  barangay,  or  hundreds,  whose  cabeza,  or 
head,  was  responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Binondo  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  is  opposite  the  fortified 
portion,  and  here  are  congregated  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  paved  and  are  wider  and  offer  better  facilities 
for  travel  than  those  of  the  old  town.  The  Escolta,  the  principal  street 
of  this  section,  ie  the  Broadway  of  Manila  and  its  sides  are  lined  with 
houses  of  the  more  important  American  and  European  firms.  In  Calle 
Bosario  are  the  Chinese  shops,  less  pretentious  in  appearance,  whose  vol- 
ume of  business  is  not  so  great.  These  shope,  huddled  together  in  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve,  afford  varied  experiences  in  shopping  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  oriental  methods.     Some  of  them  are  veritable  treasure 
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troves,  where  are  exposed  for  sale  the  curios  and  mementos  which  find 
their  way  subsequently  all  over  the  world  and  finally  repose  on  wall  or  io 
cabinet  for  the  admiration  of  friends. 

The  Btreets  of  this  locality  daily  present  an  animated  sight.  The 
interest  in  its  cosmopolitan  crowds  is  heightened  by  sufficient  local  color. 
The  American,  European,  Chinaman,  and  native,  in  the  dress  or  undress 
of  their  own  country,  throng  the  streets  and  lend  to  the  effect  of  the  gayly 
colored  buildings  a  varied  color  scheme.  Binondo  has  been  extended  to 
include  Trozo  or  San  Jose. 

San  Nicolas  is  on  the  north  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River. 
It  lies  between  Binondo  and  the  bay,  which  forms  its  western  boundary. 

Tondo  lies  directly  north  of  San  Nicolas  and  extends  along  the  shore 
line  of  the  bay.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  various  suburbs, 
is  the  home  of  the  working  classes;  and  distinctively  Filipino  in  its 
characteristics.  It  boasts  of  several  public  parks  and  buildings,  as  well 
as  churches  and  convents.  It  has  a  large  market  place  and  a  cemetery. 
The  terminal  station  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  is  located  here, 
as  well  as  the  terminal  of  the  Manila  and  Malabon  Tramway,  a  suburban 
line,  of  which  the  motive  power  is  steam.  Both  these  roads  are  operated 
by  British  capital.  The  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  bamboo  and 
thatched  with  the  nipa  palm.  This  section  suffered  from  incendiary 
fires  during  the  attempted  uprisings  in  Manila  in  the  early  days  of  the 
insurrection,  when  the  insurgents,  finding  their  troops  could  not  cope 
with  the  American  Army,  were  hoping  to  drive  the  Americans  out  by 
this  method;  in  rebuilding,  more  substantial  materials  are  being  used. 
Extensive  fires  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  considerable  sections  of 
the  nipa-built  district  of  Manila,  and  as  late  as  May  20,  1903,  Trozo,  the 
district  of  the  city  on  its  northern  side,  was  visited  by  a  destructive  con- 
flagration. Under  Spanish  rule  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  drainage 
about  the  closely  grouped  huts,  and  as  a  consequence  Tondo  became  the 
abiding  place  of  the  various  endemic  diseases  common  to  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Santa  Cruz,  north  of  Binondo,  with  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  river, 
and  Quiapo,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  more  solidly  built  and  well  arranged. 
In  the  barrio  of  Santa  Cruz  is  located  the  hospital  of  San  Lazaro.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Franciscans  in  1578  in  order  to  care 
for  a  shipload  of  lepers  sent  to  Manila  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  a  burden  of  state  and  of  evidencing 
his  displeasure  at  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  monastic  orders  to  turn 
his  loyal  subjects  from  the  gods  of  their  fathers. 

San  Miguel,  southeast  of  Quiapo  and  extending  along  the  north  bant 
of  the  river,  was  formerly  the  preferred  residential  section  and  probably 
the  most  prepossessing  of  Manila's  suburbs.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  many  elegant  villas,  the  principal  of  which,  Malacanang  Palace,  is  the 


residence  of  the  Governor-General.  The  palace,  occupying  the  center  of 
a  large  and  veil-arranged  garden,  is  a  low  and  massive  structure.  It  has 
been  the  home  of  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  when  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  Governor-General  required  the  attendance  of  a  small  army  of 
retainers. 

Sampaloc,  northwest  of  San  Miguel,  is  a  residence  section.  Faco  is 
an  extensive  outlying  suburb  south  of  the  bend  of  the  Pasig  River  and 
opposite  San  Miguel.  Large  and  prosperous  cigar  factories  are  located 
in  this  district. 

Ermita  and  Malate  occupy  the  bay  front  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
Murada  or  Walled  City.  Ermita  is  well  built,  with  houses  of  modern 
construction,  and  has  attracted  a  majority  of  the  American  families  who 
have  located  in  Manila  since  the  occupation.  Within  its  boundaries  are 
to  be  found  the  famous  Observatory  of  Manila  and  Normal  School,  both 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  Government. 

When  the  control  of  the  city  passed  to  the  American  forces  the  pumping 
station,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
They  stopped  the  pumps  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  relied 
for  supplying  their  needs,  and  it  was  not  until  August  24  that  the 
station  resumed  operation.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  Mariquina 
River  at  that  point,  thence  pumped  to  a  reservoir  halfway  to  the  city, 
from  whence  it  is  distributed.  The  works  are  owned  by  the  municipality, 
having  been  largely  paid  for  with  a  fund  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy,  left 
by  will  of  a  citizen,  Francisco  Carriedo,  who  died  in  1743. 

There  are  approximately  79,000  meters  of  streets  in  Manila,  of  which 
about  one-tenth  are  paved  and  the  balance  for  the  most  part  macadam- 
ized. There  are  94,349  square  meters  of  land  used  as  public  parks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  heretofore  has  not  received 
the  attention  from  the  authorities  that  it  deserved.  It  has,  however, 
undergone  considerable  improvement  since  American  occupation.  The 
Lnneta  is  a  popular  promenade  and  driveway  along  the  old  sea  wall. 
Here  are  given  the  Army  and  Constabulary  band  concerts,  which  are 
very  popular  and  largely  attended.  On  these  occasions  the  driveway  is 
thronged  with  victorias  and  other  vehicles,  of  which  the  municipal  license 
bureau  says  there  are  30,000  in  the  city.  Here,  too,  have  been  enacted 
many  tragedies,  as,  during  the  Spanish  regime,  it  was  used  as  a  place  of 
public  execution. 

A  number  of  statues  adorn  public  places,  among  the  most  notable 
being  those  of  Anda,  Magellan,  Charles  IV  in  Plaza  McEinley,  Queen 
Isabela  of  Spain,  and  the  beautiful  monument  to  Legazpi  and  TJrdaneta, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Luneta,  which  reached  Manila  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  was  erected  by  the  Provost- 
Marshal- General  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Manila,  1901.  Since  the 
American  occupation  other  statues  which  were  found  unmounted  have 
been  placed  on  appropriate  pedestals. 
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There  are  eleven  public  markets  in  Manila,  controlled  and  managed 
by  the  city  government. 

The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish- 
Moorish.  Solidity  and  impervipusness  to  the  attack  of  the  dreaded  white 
ant  dictate  the  finished  appearance  and  method  of  construction.  Build- 
ings must  be  low  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  typhoons,  and 
substantially  constructed  to  withstand  earthquakes.  Wooden  beams  for 
supporting  roofs  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  iron  and  steel,  as  the 
white  ants  bore  into  the  former,  never  appearing  upon  the  surface  and 
giving  no  warning  of  their  ravages  until  the  beam  collapses,  letting  down 
the  roof  with  it.  Owing  to  danger  from  earthquakes  corrugated-iron  roof 
plates  are  taking  the  place  of  the  more  picturesque  tiles,  which  depend 
entirely  upon  the  framework  for  support.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  generally  of  one  story ;  those  of  the  wealthy  are  generally  of  two,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  lower  floor  is  used  not  infrequently  for  a  stable. 
Woods  that  in  other  countries  would  represent  a  small  fortune  are  lav- 
ishly used  in  the  construction  of  the  better  classes  of  residences.  In  the 
interior  of  the  houses  there  are  small  open  courts  or  quadrangles,  termed 
patios,  into  which  all  the  rooms  open. 

The  cafes  do  not  form  the  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people  that  they  do  elsewhere  in  Spanish-speaking  countries.  The  res- 
taurants for  the  poorer  classes  are  uninviting,  but  have  the  recommenda- 
tion to  their  patrons  of  offering  a  meal  for  an  astonishingly  small  sum. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  city  is  the  manufacture  of 
Manila  cigars,  famed  the  world  over,  and  of  cigarettes.  Large  factories 
are  located  at  Binondo,  Paco,  and  Tondo.  The  cigars  are  made  by  hand, 
while  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  French  and  American  cigarette 
machines  are  largely  employed.  Some  cordage  is  made  from  the  famous 
Manila  hemp,  but  most  of  the  hemp  output  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  European  countries,  where  it  is  made  up.  Manila  hats  are 
beginning  to  have  an  increased  sale  and  are  even  rivaling  the  Panama, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  greater  lightness — a  quality  of  considerable 
moment  in  a  temperature  admitting  of  their  wearing.  Basket  and  kin- 
dred weaving  offer  occupation  for  many  of  the  natives.  The  Filipinos 
have  considerable  skill  as  silver  and  goldsmiths  and  many  of  their  women 
become  expert  in  the  guild.  The  women  are  also  expert  needleworkers 
and  weavers  of  the  exquisite  pina  and  jusi  cloth. 

Manila  is  a  federal  district  somewhat  like  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  By  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  entitled  "An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  city  of  Manila,"  and  dated  July  31,  1901,  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Manila  was  vested  in  a  Municipal  Board  of  three  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Commission.  The  number  of  members  has  recently  been  increased 
to  five,  by  making  the  President  of  the  Advisory  Board  (mentioned  here- 
sfter)  and  the  City  Engineer,  ex  officio  members  of  the  Municipal  Board, 
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The  Board  has  certain  legislative  as  well  as  executive  powers.  Appro- 
priations for  city  purposes  are  made  by  the  Commission  upon  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Board,  30  per  cent  of  which  ib  paid  from  the  Insular 
Government  revenues  and  the  balance  from  city  taxes.  All  moneys  col- 
lected in  the  city  are  paid  into  the  Insular  Treasury,  and  withdrawn  only 
upon  warrants  issued  under  appropriations,  and  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  scrutinized  and  examined  by  the  Insular  Auditor.  Gen- 
eral police  powers  are  vested  entirely  in  the  Board. 

There  is  also  an  Advisory  Board  provided  for,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  eleven  districts  of  the  city,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Municipal  Board  the  special  needs  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  and  to  make  suggestions  and  recommend  action  in  that 
connection.  The  Municipal  Board  may  not  pass  any  ordinances  fixing 
license  fees,  or  involving  the  liability  of  the  city  in  any  sum  exceeding 
(10,000,  or  denouncing  as  an  offense  the  violation  of  any  city  ordinance 
and  imposing  a  penalty  and  fine  or  imprisonment  therefor,  or  directing 
the  condemnation  of  any  property  for  the  use  of  the  city,  or  make  any 
contract  for  improvements  in  the  city  which  will  probably  involve  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000  dollars,  without  first  having  submitted 
for  comment,  discussion,  and  recommendation  the  proposed  ordinance 
to  the  Advisory  Board.  Should  the  Advisory  Board,  however,  delay 
action  upon  the  ordinance  thus  presented  to  it  for  more  than  two  weeks 
the  Municipal  Board  may  proceed  to  adopt  the  ordinance  without  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  city  of  Manila  has  one  municipal  or  police  court  and  two  justice 
of  the  peace  courts.  It  speaks  well  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
Manila  that  one  judge  can  handle  the  police  business  of  so  large  a  metrop- 
olis. Three  judges  have  been  appointed  to  the  Conrt  of  First  Instance 
for  the  District  of  Manila. 

A  telephone  system  extends  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs.  Small 
distributing  trade  and  minor  manufacturing  industries  are  controlled 
by  Chinese.  They  are  shopkeepers,  barbers,  cabinetmakers,  carpenters, 
tanners,  dyers,  shoemakers,  coppersmiths,  and  mechanics.  Import  and 
export  trade  is  yet  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  of  which  there 
are  over  twenty  located  in  Manila,  some  having  been  established  for  many 
years.  Two  of  the  seven  banking  establishments  in  the  city  are  branches 
of  well-known  American  corporations  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
two  more  are  branches  of  noted  British  corporations,  two  are  operating 
on  local  American  and  Filipino  capital,  and  one  is  Spanish.  In  addition 
to  banking,  import,  and  export  trade,  there  are  firms  interested  in  engi- 
neering works,  ship  repairing,  and  stevedoring,  and  in  rice  and  sugar 
mills  in  the  surrounding  country.  Tne  only  railway  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  property  of  a  British  company.  Manila  possesses  large  sugar  refin- 
eries, distilleries,  and  rope  works.  Coach  building  is  also  an  important 
industry.    There  are  large  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  furnishing  em- 
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ployment  to  7,000  female  laborers.  The  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  also 
offers  employment  to  a  number  of  people.  There  are  four  daily  papers 
and  one  weekly  published  in  English,  fonr  daily  papers  in  Spanish  only, 
and  five  native  papers  published  in  both  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  or  thirteen 
dailies  in  all. 

A  cable  connects  Manila  with  Hongkong,  and  another,  through  Guam 
and  Honolulu,  with  San  Francisco,  from  which  points  communication 
is  open  with  the  whole  civilized  world.  Manila  has  also  numerous  cable 
and  land  lines  which  connect  it  with  all  points  in  the  Archipelago. 

At  present  imports,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  transshipped 
at  Hongkong,  628  miles  distant,  to  vessels  sufficiently  light  of  draft 
to  enter  the  Pasig  River,  where  cargo  can  be  discharged  cheaply  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  Islands  necessitates 
the  employment  of  a  large  fleet  of  coasting  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
varying  in  size  from  800  tons  downward.  Six  British  steamers  are  at 
present  running  regularly  between  Manila  and  Hongkong,  occasionally 
calling  at  Amoy,  China.  Communication  with  Australia  is  maintained 
by  a  Japanese  mail  line  and  two  small  British  lines  owned  in  Hongkong. 
The  British  India  Company's  steamers  call  every  three  weeks  on  the 
v03'age  from  Calcutta  to  Japan.  These  steamers,  the  Spanish  mail 
steamers,  and  one  or  two  small  German  steamers  are  the  only  vessels 
trading  direct  between  Manila  and  Singapore.  The  Spanish  Transatlan- 
tic Company  maintains  monthly  sailings  between  Manila  and  Liverpool 
via  Spain,  and  is  the  only  regular  line  carrying  goods  to  England  without 
transshipment.  There  are  two  lines  running  from  New  York  to  Manila 
direct  and  one  from  Seattle  to  Manila  direct.  American  transports  sail 
at  frequent  intervals  between  Manila  and  San  Francisco,  and  occasionally 
between  New  York  and  Manila.  A  large  number  of  colliers  are  employed 
conveying  coal  to  Manila  from  Moji,  Japan,  and  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales.  A  considerable  number  of  British  ships  are  also  engaged  with  the 
rice  trade  with  Saigon,  Cochin  China. 

Bice  and  cotton  goods  constitute  the  most  important  items  in  the  list 
of  imports ;  the  principal  articles  of  export  being  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cigars,  copra,  and  indigo. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TREATY  LIMITS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

"Spain"  ceded  "to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  as  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  comprehending  the  islands  lying  within  the 
following  line:" 

North.— "A  line  running  from  west  to  east  along  or  near  the  twentieth  parallel  ' 
of  north  latitude  [lat.  21°  25'  N.,  approximately;  long.  118"  E.  of  Greenwich,  in  the 
China  Sea],  and  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable  channel  of  Bachi,  from  the 
one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh 
(127th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich."  [Length  of  N.  line  9°= 
540  geog.  m.=625J  st.  m.  j 

Entt.— [NE.  angle  of  boundary  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  21°  26/  N.  approximately; 
long.  127°  E."J  "Thence  along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  (127th)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and  forty-five 
minutes  (4"  45')  north  latitude."  [Length  of  E.  line  18°  40/=1,000  geog.  m.= 
1,158  st  m.] 

■South.— [SE.  angle  of  boundary  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat  4°  45'  K-,  long.  127°  E.] 
"Thence  along  the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes  (4s  46')  north 
latitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich."  [Length  of  line 
7°  25'=445  geog.  m.=515J  rt.  m.] 

Wwt.— [Let.  4°  45'  N.,  long.  119°  36'  E.,  the  E.  of  the  BW.  angles  in  the  bound- 
ary, in  the  Celebes  Sea.]  "Thence  along  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7s  4IK)  north."  [Length  oi 
W.  line  2°  56/=176  geog.  m.=192  st.  m.] 

South.— [Lat  7°  W  N.,  long.  119°  W  E.,  the  central  SW.  angle  in  the  deflected 
line  NE.  of  Borneo,  in  the  Sulu  Sea.]  "Thence  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  seven 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred 
and  sixteenth  (116th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich."  [Length 
of  S.  line  3°  36'=215  geog.  m.=249  st  m.] 

Wart.— [Lat.  7°  4C  N.,  long.  116  E.,  the  extreme  BW.  angle,  in  the  China  Sea.] 
"Theii«'  by  a  direct  Uue  to  the  intersection  of  the  tenth  (10th)  degree  parallel  of 
north  latitude  with  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich."     [Length  of  W.  line  deflected  NE.  206  st  m.] 

Wat.— [Lat  10°  N.,  long.  118"  E.]  "And  thence  along  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  point  of 
beginning."  [Lat  21°  25'  N.,  long.  118°  E.;  length  of  W.  line  11°  25/=686  geog. 
m.=788  st  m.]  [Treaty  of  peace,  December  10,  1898,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  at  Paris.]  "As  a  voluntary  consideration, 
the  United  States  paid  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  dollars." 
[Art.  Ill,  Treaty.] 
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276 

Spain  also  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  title  and  claim  to  the 
Islands  of  Cagayan  Sulu  and  Sibutu  and  their  dependencies  and  all 
others  belonging  to  -the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  lying  outside  the 
lines  described  in  Article  III  of  that  treaty,  the  United  States  paying 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  [Treaty  of  cession  of  islands  outside  of  the  lines 
denned  in  treaty  of  peace  December  10, 1898.  Sole  article,  Washington, 
November  7,  1900.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 


LIST  OF  ISLANDS,  PROVINCES,  AND  POPULATION 
OF  TOWNS. 


Handa  or  group*. 

SSI 
46,721 

1887  popu- 

Spalllfiii 

8, 678,211 
18,000 
IBS, 924 

Eatlmated 
population 

counted. 

46,269 

856,735 
36,614 
60,260 

popula- 
tion. 

3,727,488 
48,000 

495,660 
106,200 
62,860 

2, 4971 908 
24,888 

Towns. 
670 

s 

160 

14 
881 

■ 

IMS Ipopu- 
S,  726, 142 

Mindanao.- _ 

SMS! 

oloS7             2,100 
1,029            22,630 
26,902      2,486,206 

740              10,838 

10,000 
8,600 

612,296 

6,976,073 

1,187 

Total  population  of  the  Archipelago. 
N amber  of  Inhabitants  pet  aq.  m 


..  6,076,078 

'.'.      M.66+ 


Ialanda  and  province*. 

Area. 

7<  v* 

18S7  popil- 

Estimated 
population 

counted. 

Total 

pasir 

— 

"kc* 

fmaon 

8,679,219 

48,269 

8,727,488 

Kb. 
670 

S,  726,812 

1.484 
997 
704 

8,161 
486 

1.108 
900 
841 

6,081 
179 
81 
610 

'■g 

6.896 

762 
1.712 

41,800 
196,129 

33,010 
194,022 

60,761 
811,180 

15,175 
289,221 

86,408 
1,284 
8,776 
184,669 
168,849 
215,792 

48,802 
169,968 

80,187 

80,099 

2,000 

48,600 
196,129 

33,010 
194,022 

60,761 
811,180 

15,175 
289,221 

86,408 
1,284 
9,675 
184,609 
163,849 

21 
29 
44 

23 

8 
26 
22 
6 
8 

as 

IS 
22 
22 

1 

28 

8 

i 
M 

le 

17 

n 
2 

6 
14 

26 

Albaj _ 

I        285,796 

288,181 
48,606 
268,802 



KEff ::::::— — 

220,289 

jjg" 

I       148,488 

OBTltO- 

114, 394 

176,717 

(">]         ,         46;  802 

69,076 

80,187 

80,000 

150,000 

420 

166,610 

68,879 
2,249 
228,922 
802,178 
246,940 

96,660 

"-""-    municipal 

2D 

8,840 
1.076 

420 
156,610 
19,879 
2,249 
228.922 
802,178 
246,940 
98,660 
89,889 
109,780 

182,271 
1         16,071 

■Coot*  Viarara 

89,000 

2.209 

l.ait 

1.048 
676 
1.296 

2.384 
877 
294 

1,216 
681 
807 

2.210 

148,422 

120,146 

7BU 
096 
700 
470 
000 
164 

1 
11 

1,700 
4,100 
48,000 
110,164 

87,296 

6,870 

1  An  aatlnate  of  14.000  t< 


■met  comantlancla  of  BalMn  would  make  62.802  for  province  n 
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Islands  ind  provinces. 

188?  popu- 
|    Spanish 

Estimated 
counted. 

Total 

— 

S£ 

«.wi 

188, 0M 

866,786 

406,650 

fft. 
ISO 

864 

8.344 
2.386 

B.900 
8,486 

17,073 

8.000 

8,  OX 
4,148 
20,273 
33,668 
100,000 

BAISB 

8 
80 

gJPllao      

8,000 

33,568 

100,000 

85|l25 
<*> 

17,881 
20,458 

S^E?? 

I. 

188,820 

20,682 

4.  we 

67,  tee 

38,  M4 

108,200 

IB 

s,  on 

2.100.           60.260 

52,350 

" 

27,481 

Palawan    llinur'.m-  ._ 

4.726 

)      « 

0,100 

50,000 

50,000 
2,100 
260 

1 

250 

68 

8,500 

2 

8,500 

nulu  Arr.blpelagO  

1.029 

22,630 

(■) 

22,630 

88 

HO 

'885 
'1,815 
'14,415 
'  1,800 
'4,766 

*.  a02 

2,486,205 

10,000 

2,407,008 

881 

2,015,560 

1.614 
1,781 

008 
1,315 

i      8. 112 

1.8M 

1.661 

2,102 

515 

260,000 
618,082 
270,401 

'1,708 
21,866 

231,512 
140,408 
115,434 
224,000 
/      433,462 
\    "38,982 
55,880 
185,386 

260,000 
518,082 
270,491 

n,sca 

87 
52 

60 

13 
80 

51 
83 
48 
6 
32 

lf-1,  621 

Hi*  ■■ 

281,  all! 
140,  408 
115,434 
224,000 
482,444 
55,380 
105,886 

186,397 

52,858 
265.509 

10.000 

Unaligned 

740 

28,333 

8,500 

24,888  |              8 

T 

1  The  Spanish  census  gives  the  enumeration  1,119;  the  church  (1896)  gives  the  enumeration  1,421 
the  townof  laabelahu  an  enumeration  6,000.    (Eastern  Arch.,  Pt.  i.)    Othereipertauthorltj,8,000. 

•  In  18*7  the  population  ol  Misamls  aa  then  constituted  was  169,256.  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
one-fourth  ol  that  number  occupy  the  region  outside  the  new  boundaries,  leaving  the  above  num- 
ber a  fair  estimate  of  the  population  within  the  new  boundaries. 

J  III,:  census  of  1887  gave  67,760  population;  official  figures  (1888)  gave  85,125,  exclusive  ol  the 
wild  races  of  the  mountains. 

"  In  1807  an  enumeration  gave  10,503  Christians  in  Zambosnga  and  surrounding  towns;  8,000  Mo- 
hammedans, and  90,000  estimated  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  Sibuguey. 

'  Official.  1687.  certain  towns,  5,085.  Another  authority  (Arguclles,  former  gover 
in  N..  10,000;  Mohammedans  in  S.,  6,000.  Other  experts,  28.000  to  30.000.  Popult 
races  estimated,  Tagbaudas.  6,000;  Negritos,  1.500;  Manguianes,  4,000;  Tandulanos,  1 


•  Official  guide  of  

'  Ferrelro  given  these  figures  o(  fighting  me 

named.    An  export  estimate  of  a  population 

*  Another  authority  gives  the  population  at 


rchi  pel  ago,  22. 630 . 


.000  in  1875. 
See  Msabate. 
This  represents  the  population  in  1807  of  Coneepcifin  district,  □■ 
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Pwbiot  (town*)  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


[An  alphabetical  list  of  pueblos  (town  and  townships),  with  the 

of  1837  and  estimated  population  1898-99  tor  oduc-" — ' 

''  h  situated.    A  pueblo  corresponds] 
*  "i«t  term  In  the 


estimated  population  1898-99  For  educational  purposes,  together  with  the  island  or  j 
'  "    '"    >ted.    A  pueblo  corresponds  ralher  to  a  township  or  a  county  than  to  a  "t™ 


in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  tens  In  the  United  States.  It  embraces  an  area  often  of  many 
square  miles,  through  which  are  scattered  small  Tillages,  known  as '■barrios."  The  census  popula- 
tion here  given  (or  1887  and  estimate  for  1898-1000  therefore  represents  the  number  of  Inhabitants. 


.....    jregli 
not  only  of  t 
districts  i 
poses.] 


Puebloi  (tintmi)  tn  the  Philippine  lelaniis—  Continued. 
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Paeblm  (lovmi)  in  the  Philippine  Itlandi — Continued. 


B»uu .: ""::_. 


Baromboog 


Iiland,  province,  or  district. 


Population,  Population, 


IloctBSur  (Ambursj«nj  .. 


c»pii ;__nzi 

IlocosSui '. 


to*!-— 


LC)-t(!_. 

Bohol- 


Loyte _ 

No«v»  V1ica;a ... 

Iuin|nr.,i   


axsii 

I..    ! 

.>.  •-.■<) 

■     :■■ 


.1  ..'• 


it.mT 

... 

>.CV. 


Levis... 

Nperoi  occidental. . 


RJnl  ;Mftrow(| 


lySf'.V" 


"ifi.'sso' 

*,'07&' 

.>  * 
.-I 


Kiul  (U6rong) 


Botul»D     

^r.:i-—--——~ 

4.,.* 

2.«l 
».W 
,.  ,■-. 
1.1% 

535-r-^nr:::--™— ~r. 

Antique 1 

CttK/iD  de  l.uxon 

AmboiCajnartiieaV'iuri ! 

ROW 

v  *xj 

IS. SHE 

.■16 

K.noo 

BuI*rao _ 

Mtodoro | 

BulkD 

Bumuan _ 

Buniailfc* 

Lejrte ■ 

Hon     

^" ~    '"" 

f£8E:::™    .-..._  .~: 

-.    " 

CsbaJlan _ .  UTW-c , 

Cibattkiu .     /ixlala , 

';  ".*J- 
li.l" 

•■;■■■.- 

CkUao Nnera  KiMln 

C»r>lntl  01  Cuviou Uwhiu ._ ' 

f>,  vw 
2,  SOT 
20,J»4 


Pueblos  (town*)  in  the  Philippine  Inland* — Continued. 


'...'.'.-.'.-'.'.I     HlDdOTO! 


aSSEa 


CandeUrl* 

C«Qd-:.rli 

OudUkf 

omtiuo'r;""!!" 


C*pU 


Cfcrlg 

Carlte    

CmIoU(L»).-.. 


Island,  provintre.  or  district. 


Populsdon.  population, 

estimated,     ' 

18W-99. 


:••-„-.  occidental . . 


AIMV 

i    ■■ 

M:n.!.,.i. 


H,l.»  ■  »-i,«s1r>«  ,«r.i, 


.11!.',,,  ,:  1.-:.-..       lot) 


PuDDUIgS... 


Albay      

Nutts,  Erlls. 

Cebrt  ....    

Rl»l|M6rongl.. 


Cebd  

C»»lte 

P»»»o 

1'rlnclpe 

Sorengoo  .. .  - 

Principe 

-    ■>» ■■!  '.I! 

lumbal  as        

MW'flli    f.-'l   1  !(':.   ' 


ii>  •■: 
Sit   . 

la    -■< 
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PuMot  (town*) 

n  (Ae  Philippine  Itlanda— Continued. 

Pueblo*. 

In] And,  province,  or  district. 

Population 
estimated, 
1898-99. 

Population, 
1807. 

6.060 
2.116 

M97 
8.484 

6044 

Cttvl[-               .       .._ 

Cavi:.   v  ')■> 

r-.lhlr.n 

N«tn»  OeeJdenUU 

nt>lte._ _ 

Cartte 

a.  194 

2,392 
6,302 
4,446 
11,198 

g™««       

LjPJ»» - 

._..86"..... 

oS*  *nta  i»mu:™:zi":: 

AuatOn  de  l.uirtn    

4,641 

3,664 
1,002 

4,393 
6.™ 
13.490 
868 
1.81* 

root 

J.  000 

3.144 

3,872 

'Vhll     

C6rdi.ba..  . 

Cuba  _ 

6,' 829 
3,218 

016 

nontftn 

Inalmlu  dp  LlltftD 

Core^« 

-.J!'. 

i.  an 
1.000 

Cotabeto  (Cottabato] _ 

CrtitUno 

bSS?:..::  ..:  :::::.—;::: 

093 

160 

^■i">         

<*pi*       

Antique 

6.110 
ft  716 
10.660 
8,  600 

o.'iio 

8.260 
0.600 
901 
10.060 
26.000 
10.000 
21,328 

4,620 
6,644 

7,640 

8SES" ...: .-:  :■:■::-::■"■ 

'089 
8,702 
8,000 

gss.  ■■■ 

Amhoa  I'Anuuinpg  I.Norte) 

1,900 

10,800 

19,260 

ow.. 

8K^--~:=r=r=.— 

"■■  nn»  ih-i-ldennJ 

16.400 
1.446 

13,616 
2,004 

gj"'««  

660 

7.040 

0.181 
1.000 
0.066 
600 

ObuIi         

5,277 

DuM              

Mlo.n'. 

8,788 

S.9W 
8.008 

Mtb.        

W" -■;::.:■— :::-::■:: 

100 
0.014 
6.264 

11,000 

4.011 

2.611 
6.600 
1.130 

10.  113 

oiooo 

10,111 

Mnlrat     

»nrlg-ai>.  Miodaiuo 

2,348 

Hollo            - 

12,800 

Dipping        .,.        _ __ 

Mlnmln.  .. 

8,366 

{Jrt'« 

Dtununuf    . 

5.086 
■-'.■.-• 

6.  mo 

1.006 
10.641 
2.846 
7.000 

a.  ooo 

jgftifa                

8,806 

En«l. 

jjfbU               „ 

[Infill        _..      . 

Florida  Wan™ 

>"arnpeO(f» 

1.664 

0,064 

Putbiot  i  loan*)  in  the  Philippine  Island*-- Continued. 
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Pueblos  (town*)  in  the  Philippine  Island* — Continued. 


Ji  raialud 


Jol6  inula) 


Laflft 


srs„ 


air.. 


Ulo> 


I>o.. 


UutUtrai 
Loboc'.'.... 
LoboA  . 


Ixni-to 

Latwi      

LabniOn  . 
LacM» 


Inland,  province,  Or  district 


">• .  i".  >-■  -  •■■   •      ■  . . 


SST!» 


Bl'lnmu 


Iyfo; 


Alba*.. 

Bobol 


t*io"* 


ll""  . 


lu.SO 

6  ,\- 
1,278 

.-.  -rv 


A..MW 
"«.*« 


1.876 
6.017 
1.830 


«.w 

2,887 

17.871 

18,980 

;..  -.t< 

48,077 

;'iiw 

0,863 

15.  w. 

12.  321 

2. '.'i* 

2.7M 

ly  Google 


Piublot  {town*) 

n  the  1'hilippine  Islands — Continued. 

Pueblos. 

Island,  province,  or  district. 

Population,  PopnlKtion. 
estimated, |  census  of 
1898-99.     |       1887. 

4.29s 

s* 
;«5 

4.961 

Sue»a  ■:-■;» 

&5U ~™™:-l~- 

m 

14,471 

18,499 

l!«16 

10  wo 
1.76* 

1.4S1 

1.1  i:m 
it.  000 

11  .*'. 
;..m 
2.f*J 

9,101 
I.W 
1,194 

1,886 
12,  Mi 
8,428 

H*t«UD|t 

Ult*U>MtO    _ 

MibltK-. 

Ambn  Csmartnea. 

Mecalelfto 

Ig^* _ 

8,263 
l.Ott 

a.  877 

8,799 

2,688 

2,477 
5.S6S 

MutxUe.  Ttoso 

m 

1, 448 

«,■» 

tilmmk 

4.887 
417 
8,  BOS 
18,118 
8,800 
9,61* 

7,178 

llalariqul   ._. ". 

2.W7 

1.119 

Km 

10.780 
6,671 
7.808 
14,880 
18,000 
LIU 
40) 

ii, ooo 

17,800 

M»l1l»j 

6,248 

MnMllKKt 

7,468 

Mtsunlt            _ 

iiii'M*'i.T»r-.:..- - 

Mumtiilrau   .  . 

408 

8,525 

4|J09 
10,118 

M»n*.««     . 

Psngutntn 

16.807 
6,748 

16.148 
2,288 

10.146 
1,800 
880,000 
1,618 
7.486 
879 
8,818 

Uannarl  i  

MgnrJlrlD _ _ 

867 

10,744 

697 

A,nbo#('*m«ri|1.js _. 

Negrce  Orients! 

Km&S    

8,277 

140 

id. see 

1.998 
1.429 

lifia 

IMS 
8,148 

Mcrl  ■:(.:      _ „ _.. 

1.829 

MmIvp.m 

1.6S0 

2,711 

M»tDO(J    

8,746 
GOO 

9.268 
4,  M0 
8.221 
8,7*6 

s.oas 

8V7 
17,099 
8,119 
22,100 

8.66S 

2,006 
4.961 

a,  en 

Merlin 

1.VIV 

M0ri.1i 

l>ajniisugs _ 

1,711 
14.7X1 

9.3S* 
30,79 

Mtagmo.!' - 

iiotio _ 

PuetAot  (towne)  in  the  Philippine  Island* — Continued. 


Island,  province,  or  district . 

Population, 

cennii  of 

1887. 

po*** 

lsee-vs.  ' 

HUaaroa 

Mwb-te 

1,T» 
6,120 

4,367 
8,869 
6,886 
6,810 
11,338 
6,076 
9,  GOB 
1,896 

9J647 

V|601 
1,666 
8,066 

9,986 

MHaor 

AmbaB  Camarines 

6,  on 

6,720 
8,621 
6,239 
17,904 
7,561 
8,944 
5,929 
1,788 
6,  ITS 

li  lnalln 

Amboa  Camarlnea 

Wnnlnan 

Mlaamil 

Moalboal 

as"— — — — Fr: 

Nearoa  Occidental 

K  aabate  I.  '.I','/.' ~-~  "'-"  """"""" 

M  artnd  aqua 

Mliamli 

1,170 

Mondr«t(6n ___ 

Stmar 

1,222 

Morionea 

Batata" .  ""  ~  II"  "I "  "  '.  ~  V.  li  1. 1~ '.'. 
MOrang  (Rltal) 

NnmtOoddenW 

1,38° 
2,622 
9,480 

8,000 

1,080 
2,661 

Kan&ninpa 

1,212 
2.T6S 

Naanta 

Mlamln 

390 

ll!  660 
10,926 

8,000 
12,976 

1,966 

2,172 
10,406 

9,216 

8,690 
1,241 
la,  600 
1,02! 

17|244 
9,251 

Nag*  or  Nneva  CtoBfea 

~o7bd° 

Nagsba 

s|T94 

agsssr  — — — 

8.477 

9,458 
8,078 

Nsuucpacta. _ 

Namplcdan 

JSKSS-EE-EEEE: 

N*qJIq 

Naval 

Antfqae 

8,849 

2,046 

'964 

iloco»»iu 

Nlndoro 

8,812 
8,188 

6,257 

4,867 
2,695 

nItSu* 

NonuW 

641 
6,809 
1,871 
9,804 
8,889 

789 
6,816 
6,128 
4,111 
10,857 
7,948 

6,111 

2;  214 
5,104 

Nueva  Ctaeiea. 

AmU»f*martlie» 

Nucva  Valencia 

Negna  Oriental 

5,576 

Bnlacta 

7,576 

O-Uoncll 

Olongapo _ _ 

______ 

Oquendo 

11.606 
6,900 

MOO 

5,667 

s|l07 

e|ois 

10,287 
8. 098 

S3«l-::"~":~  ~h"-~-:~t.™- 

Batata _. 

6,071 

7,429 

Oroqiiieta 

J?^""* - — 

7,874 

Otelxa.  (Oteisa) 

'";«" 

14'567 

2,887 
5,756 
6,827 
1,197 

Paarbllta 

huaujln - _ 

P«T»dbio _ 

taile  la  de  LiuoD  

MaiMte 

4,624 
'980 

PklAPfC 

Palaulg 

IWnaiict 

6,809 
2,684 
704 

8.468 

2,621 

(92 
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Pueblm  (loams)  in  the  PkUippine  fslimd-i — Continued. 


l^teoto»,[town»)  in  Uie  Philippine  Itlaadt — Continued. 


Inland,  province,  or  district 

Pootfc* 

•&M, 

1887. 

n- 

It. MS 
IV  43ft 
'■  SBo 
2.246 

i.aw 
i'ifi" 

3,286 

J,  067 

1  819 
214 

7,188 
14,878 
D,  076 
2,884 

Do 

r«Ti».    

SaWar4n   

{*£*»*"■ 

8M 

SSC?: _ _ 

25 

MX 

8,164 

w^- 

Sacada „ _. 

flann<inl 

3K~-'         ■•_ 

1,802 
8,407 

jjsr-:: " :  -: .:.  e: 

MB 

10,  ts. 

646 

1,128 
1.848 

?.  se* 

4.288 
1.722 
a!.9B4 
1.228 
1.876 
1.782 
108 

i.oia 

%ttn 

2.182 

J.  018 
4.205 

o.«a 

8.271 
12,166 

2,867 
18,266 
12.802 

a,  288 
4,288 

7,0*2 
-  582 

£!!££?    — ~ 

I'm 

8,827 
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APPENDIX  C. 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

„       ..  r=    2.838      United  States  bushel*. 
(_  w  417      Dnitod  BtotM  gauo^. 

Kilogram =    2.2016    United  States  pound* 

Kilometer =    0. 62137  United  States  mile. 

liter =    1.0667    United  States  quarts. 

Meter =  39.37       United  States  Inches. 

Meter,  square =  10. 764      United  States  feet,  square  feet. 

w=.„  ™w„  (=»„_,         !=    1-sm      United  States  cubic  yards. 
Meter,  cubic  (stere)  .___£  ft,         United  States  cubic  feet 
The  natives  measure  and  sell  rice  and  paddy  by  the  cavan  and  its  fractions.     The 
cavan  dry  measure  is  as  follows,  viz: 

4apatans =  1  chupa. 

Schupas =  lganta. 

2Sgantas =  1  cavan. 

lganta— =  3  liters  or  3.1701  United  States  quarts. 

The  equivalents  of  which  in  United  States  measure  are: 

lapatan =  0. 16875  of  a  pint. 

lchnpa =  0. 675  of  a  pint 

1  ganta _.„  =  2  quarts,  1}  pint 

1  cavan  =  legations,  3  quarts,  1  pint. 

Bice  of  foreign  importation  is  weighed  and  quoted  by  the  picul,  or  137.9  (Philip- 
pine) United  States  pounds,  subdivided  as  follows: 

letaels =  lcatty. 

lOcatties =  lchinanta. 

lOchinantas =  1  picul. 

Oram  and  liquid  mmmrr*. 

1  cavan =  25  gantas  =  76  liters. 

lganta =  8  chupaa  =  3  liters. 

1  chupa =  !  liter. 

Although  the  metrical  system  has  been  officially  adopted  in  the  Philippiues,  the 
following  weights  and  measures  of  Spanish  origin  are  more  or  less  in  use,  via: 
Arroba  (dry)  =  25  libraa  =  25.36  pounds. 
Arroba  (liquid)  =  4.263  gallons. 

Bayon,  a  woven  grass  sack  of  indefinite  capacity  for  the  transportation  of  Filipino 
sugar. 

Fardo,  a  local  weight  for  tobacco,  =  33  Spanish,  pounds,  =  33.475  United  States 
pounds. 
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League  =  linear  measure  2.634  United  States  miles. 

Libra  =  weight  measure  1.0144  pounds. 

MUla  =  linear  measure,  1,760  yards,  or  1,609.3  meters. 

Pie  =  linear  0.9478  foot. 

Quintal  (dry)  =  4  arrobaa  =  101.44  pounds. 

Quintal  (metric)  =  220.46  pounds. 

Ton  (tonelada),  apace  measure,  =  40  cubic  feet 

Ton,  weight  measure  =  20  metric  quintals. 

Vara,  linear  measure  =  0.914117  yard,  or  33.384  inches,  United  States. 

I  hectare,  land  measure,  Spanish  =  2.471  United  States  acres. 

1  quifl6n,  land  measure,  square,  100  loaneB  =  2.79496  acres;  hectares  =  0. 

The  picul  varies  in  different  countries  as  follows: 

Borneo  and  Celebes 135.04  United  States  pounds. 

China,  Japan,  and  Sumatra 133}     United  States  pounds. 

Java 135.1    United  States  pounds. 

Philippine  Islands _ 137.9   United  States  pounds. 

10  picnls =  1  ton,  United  States. 

2  picuk =  1  bale  (hemp). 

Liter  (dry)  _^ =0.908  quart- 
Liter  (liquid) =  1. 066  quarts. 

Tael _ =  609.  75  grains  troy. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


LIST  OF  PHILIPPINE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  FIBER  PLANTS. 


By  Prof.  F.  Lambon-Soubbbb, 
Chief,  Insular  Bureau  of  A.griaultum. 


INTBOnUCTION. 


There  are  a  great  man;  economic  plants  in  the  Philippines,  some  of 
much  importance,  forming  articles  of  commerce  between  one  island  and 
another,  or  between  the  Islands  and  other  countries  of  the  world,  others 
of  less  importance  but  often  playing  a  significant  part  is  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  few  favored  localities,  while  others  still  are  utilized  by 
wild  tribes  or  under  special  circumstances.  Like  all  races  wholly  or 
largely  dependent  upon  their  own  resources  for  food  and  raiment,  the 
people  have  acquired  a  close  familiarity  with  the  plants  about  them  and 
have  discovered  uses  for  a  multitude  of  native  products  which  would 
have  remained  unknown  to  a  more  highly  civilized  and  less  dependent 
race.  Several  economic  species  now  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Archipelago  were  introduced  from  America  many  years  ago  by  the  Span- 
iards. A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished  and  the  resources  of 
the  Filipinos  materially  increased  as  a  result  of  tins  early  work.  These 
plants  have  been  included  in  the  list  here  presented,  and  a  few  have  been 
included  that  are  not  strictly  fruits  or  vegetables.  They  are  products, 
however,  which  are  common  in  the  markets  of  Manila,  having  been  grown 
or  gathered  by  the  small  farmer,  who  derives  a  little  income  from  their 
sale. 

The  information  contained  in  this  list  is  based  very  largely  upon  the 
reports  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  who  have 
very  generally  and  very  fully  replied  to  all  our  inquiries.  These  reports 
contain  many  names  of  economic  plants  which  belong  to  this  list,  but 
which  have  been  omitted,  as  they  still  remain  unclassified.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  identify  these  yet  undetermined  Bpecies  and  to  verify 
the  classification  of  those  here  submitted  where  there  remains  any  doubt 
as  to  their  proper  identification.    It  is  believed  that  the  pnblieation  of 
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this  list  will  help  to  incite  an  interest  in  Philippine  agricultural  products 
and  assist  in  securing  a  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  islands. 

FROITS    AND   VEGETABLES. 
This  list  is  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  native  or  local  names.    The 
several  local  or  native  names  applied  to  any  one  plant  appear  together  under  the 
Latin  name,  the  name  under  which  the  description  occurs  being  in  email  caps. 

ACELGA   (Beet).    Beta  vulgaris,  Linn. 

A  vegetable  found  nearly  throughout  the  Archipelago,  especially  in  Ben- 

guet;  grown  for  local  consumption.    The  leaves  are  used  as  a  condiment, 

etc.,  and  the  fleshy  roots  are  edible  when  cooked. 
ACHIOTE.    Bum  orellana,  Linn. 

A  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  found  throughout  the  Archipelago, 

although  not  largely  grown;  introduced  from  tropical  America.    The  fruit 

yields  a  coloring  matter  and  is  used  in  cookery,  to  color  butter,  cheese,  etc. 

The  annatto  of  commerce. 
ACHOTE.     See  Achiote. 

ACHRAS  SAPOTA,  Linn.     Cuico,  Sapodilln.  Sp.  T.j  Chicle,  Eng. 
ACHUETE.    See  Aohiotc.  ' 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE.    See  Oamotong  oahuy. 
ADYANGAO.    Albieria  praotra,  Benth. 

A  tree,  furnishing  a  resin  used  as  incense. 
AGARIC.    See  Payong  okas. 
AGABJCO.    Bee  Payong  akas. 

AGARICUS  SP.    Payong  ithas,  T.j  Agsrico,  Sp.;  Agaric  or  Mushroom,  Bug. 
AGATHIS  LORANTHIFOLLA,  Salisb. 

A  lofty  tree,  from  which  the  valuable  resin  called  "almaciga"    (dammar 

of  commerce)  is  extracted.    It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  southern  Luzon 

end  Pansy  Islands  at  elevations  of  from  600  to  1,000  meters.     The  resin  is 

sold  in  Manila  at  (7  to  98,  Mexican,  per  picul.     The  best  comes  from  the 

Camarines. 
AGAYAC.    PhaaeoUta  Sp. 

A  bean  grown  in  Caguyau  Province  in  small  quantities  for  local  use. 
AGAYAP.    See  Agoyoo. 
AGUI8IP.     Meloatomo  polyanthvm,  Blume. 

A  tree,  the  bark  of  which  yields  a  bright  red  coloring  matter.     This  is 

used  to  dye  hemp  cloths. 
A  JO,     See  Btnoang. 
AJONJOLT.     See  LiOgi- 
ALAS6ILANG.    See  Ilang-ilang. 
ALANIHAO.    Dracontomtlun  Sp. 

i  height,  found  in  Rombl&n  and  other 

ALBIZZIA  PROCBRA,  Benth.    Adyakoao. 
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ALBIZZIA  8APONARIA,  Blume.     Cooontoco. 


ALCAPARRAS   (Caper).     Capparia  n 

A  shrub,  7  feet  high;  the  buda  and  fruits  are  used  as  a  condiment;  found 
in  Rizal  Province,  very  scarce. 
ALEURITES  SAPONAB.IA,  Blanco.     Bagvilumban,  T.;  Baloeanad,  V.;  Balu- 

canang,  n. ;  Calumban. 
ALEURITES  TRIOBA,  Font.    Capili,  Lumbamq,  T. 
ALIBANBAN  (St.  Thomas's  Tree).    BauKima  tomentota,  Linn. 

A  small   tree,  20  feet  high,  growing  wild  in  Rixal  and  other  provinces. 
The  leaves  yield  an  acid  used  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar. 
ALIPAI.    Euphoria  litvki,  DC. 

A  tree  native  of  Luzon  and  other  islands,  yielding  an  edible  fruit. 
ALLIUM  CEPA,  Linn.     Lnsonn;   Sibltas,  T.j  Cebolla,  Sp.;  Onion,  Eng. 
ALLIUM  SATIVUM,  Linn.    Bawakg,  T.j  Ajo,  Sp.;  Garlic,  Eng. 
ALLIUM  TRICOCCUM,  Ait.     Cuchay,  Cutaay,  T. ;  Oanda,  V. ;  Wild  Leek,  Eng. 
ALMACIG A  ( Pitch,  Dammar  of  commerce ) .    Valuable  native  resin  extnteted  from 
trees  belonging  to  the  genera  Agathis,  Canarium,  etc.     Produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Mindanao  Island  for  export,  and  quoted  in  Manila  from  $7  to  $8, 
Mexican,  per  picul.    The  best  is  from  Calamianes  Islands. 
ALMOND.     See  DaXway. 
ALOPAI.    See  AKpci. 
ALPASOTES.    Chenopodium  ural  roaioides,  Linn. 

A  native  herb  found  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The  leaves  are  used 
for  seasoning  food. 
ALPAI.    SeeAHpot. 
ALPISTE   (Canary  grass  or  canary  seed) .    Fhalaria  osnoriensu,  Linn. 

A  grass  grown  rather  for  ornament  in  Abra,  Hocoa  Norte,  and  Ilocoa  Sur. 
The  grain  is  used  for  feeding  canary  birds. 
ALUPAT.    See  AUpai. 
ALUPE.    See  AUpai. 
AMAGA.     See  BaloHgaeta. 
AMARANTHUS  SPINOSUS,  Linn;     Bayang-bayang,  U.;  Calitea,  V.;  Coixtes, 

T.;  Colitis,  T.;  Cuauton;  Harum,  V.;  Orayi. 
AMAR0O80.    See  Ampalayd. 
AMEPJ.     See  Tayom. 
AMPALAYA   (Balsam  apple).     Momordica  balsamina,  Linn. 

An  annual   climbing  plant  4  to  6   feet  high;  flowers  yellow;  grown  for 

local  consumption  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The   fruit  and  leaves  are 

used  as  condiment,  for  salad,  etc.     Two  well-marked  varieties  are  grown ; 

both  have  a  distinctive  bitter  taste. 

AMPALEA.     See  Ampalayit. 

ANACARDIUM   OCCIDENT  ALE,   Linn.      Baludad,   T.;  Balubat,   Pn.;  Balurad, 

T.j  Bologo,  n.;  Cabot,  T,;  Cashew,  Eng. 
ANANAS  SATIVUS,  Schult.     PtSa,  T.,  Sp.;  Pineapple,  Eng. 
ANANGCA.    See  Langki. 
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ANATTO.    Se«  Aohiote. 

Atf&ILANG.     See  Ilang-Uang. 

ANIS  CAHOY   (Nutmeg).     Myristica  phiUppinmuit,  Lam. 

A  tree  found  growing  naturally  in  Cavite  and  Laguna  Provinces,  and  tb« 
Island  of  Cab  a.     The  fruit  or  nut  is  used  as  a  condiment 

ANI8  ESTRELLADO  (Fennel).    FteniouUun  vulgare,  Gaertn. 

A  perennial  plant,  grown  in  very  ■mail  quantities  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago.    The  seeds  are  used  for  dressing,  sweetmeats,  etc 

ANISOPTERA  TEURIFERA,  Blanco.    Latjan  or  Laca-ak,  V. 

ANISOPTERA  OBLONGA,  Dyer.    Saitoana. 

ANNOTTA.     Bee  AtMote. 

ANONA  MURICATA,  Linn.    Gsyubano,  11.;  Guanabano,  P.,  It.;   Guoyubauo,  T. ; 
Gutabaho,  T„  V.;  Guanabena,  Eng. 

ANONA  RETICULATA,  Linn.    Aitonab,  Sp.,  T. 

ANONA   SQUAMOSA,   Linn.     Ates,   T.,   Sp.;  Atis,   V.;  Natia    (t).   P.;   Sugar 
apple,  Sweet-sop,  Eng. 

ANONA S   (Custard  apple).    Anona  reticulata,  Linn. 

An  exotic  tree,  10  to  20  feet  or  more  high,  from  Mexico ;  grown  for  local 
consumption  on  Luzon.  The  fruit  is  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  considered 
excellent  eating. 

ANSIMAN  (Purslane,  pualey).    Portulaea  oleraoea,  Linn.    See  Colasiman, 

ANTENQ.    See  MalapiU. 

ANTLDESMA  BUNIUS,  Spreng.     BlONAY,  P.;  Bugnay,  T. 

ANTIPOLO  (Bread  fruit).    Artooarput  ineita,  Linn.  f. 

A  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet,  found  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  sometimes  planted.  The  sap,  bark,  and  fruit  are  utilised. 
The  fruit  is  valued  for  preserves,  and  is  eaten  when  cooked. 

AfiJX  (Indigo,  Eng.).    See  Tayotn. 

APALE  or  APARA   ( t).     See  Ampalayi. 

APALLA  (Balsam  apple).     See  AmpalayA. 

APASOTIS.     See  Alpasotw. 

APIO   (Celery).     See  Quinsay. 

APITONG.     Dipterooarpus  grandiflorua,  Blanco. 

A  tall  tree  which  yields  excellent  resin  sold  in  Manila  market  and  ex- 
ported; used  for  varnishing.  Found  in  Luzon,  Visayan,  and  Mindanao 
Islands. 

APIUM  GRAVEOLENS,  Linn.    Quinchay,  Qcinsat,  T.;  Apio,  Sp.;  Celery,  Eng. 

APIUM  PETROSELINUM,  Linn.    Perejtx,  Sp.;  Parsley,  Eng. 

ARACHIS  HTPOGAEA,  Lion.    Man!  T.j  Cacahuete,  Sp.;  Groundnut,  Peanut, 

ARECA  CATECHU,  Linn.     Bonga,  Bcfflji,  T.j  Bongs,  Sp.;  Betelnnt,  Eng. 
ARARA6   (Bermuda  arrow-root).     Jf omnia  arundinaeea,  Linn. 

An  herb  sometimes  grown  for  local  use  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The 
starchy  roots  are  used  for  making  arrow-root  and  sago. 
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ARARO.     See  Ararod. 
ARNOTTO.    Sea  AoMote. 

ARONGAY  (-T)    (Horseradish  tree).    See  Maluagay. 
ARROZ   (Rice).     See  Patey. 
ARTOCARPUS    CAM  ANSI,    Blanco.      Camaitge,    Camansi,    V.;  Camongai,    Da- 

langian,  Dolongian,  Pacac,  H.;   Breadfruit,  Eng. 
ARTOCARPUS  INCISA,  Linn.  f.     AlfTIPOLO,  T.;  Rama,  8p.,  T.;  Tipolo,  P.,  V.; 

'Pi  poo,  V. ;  Breadfruit,  Eng. 
ARTOCARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA,  Linn.  f.     Anangca,  II.;  Lakhxa,  Nangkfl,  T.j 

Jakfruit,  Eng. 
ARTOCARPUS  RIMA,  Blanco.    Colo,  V.;  Ogob,  B.;  Rma,  T.;  Breadfruit,  Eng. 
ARUNGAY  (?).    See  Malungay. 
ASPARAGUS.     See  Espirrago. 

ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS,  Linn.     Espabbaoo,  Sp.j  Asparagus,  Eng. 
ASPLENIUM  ESCULENTUM,  Presl.    Pao6,  T. 
ATAY-ATAY.    Justicia  oorrosiva,  Linn. 

An  ornamental  ahrub  planted  in  gardens;  the  leaves  are  used  medicinally. 
ATES   (Sweet-sop,  sugar  apple).    Anona  squamosa,  Linn. 

A  small   tree  or  ahrub,  native  of  tropical  America.     It  is  highly  prized 
for  ita  edible  fruit,  used  for  local  consumption.     In  Benson  from  June  till 
November. 
ATIMON   (Melon).     Cueumia  melo,  Linn.  Var. 

An  herbaceous  vine  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.     The  fruit  is  uaed 
for  dessert,  and  is  grown  for  local  use. 
ATI5   (Sugar  apple).    See  Atea. 

AVKRRHOA  BILIMBI,  Linn.     Camias,  T.j  Kamias,  B„  T. 
AVERRHOA  CARAMBOLA,  Linn.     BAmmiKG,  Balinbin,  Bilimbin,  T.j   Caram- 

bola,  Coromandel  gooseberry,  Eng. 
AZABACHE  (Bean).    Pkateolu*  lunatai,  Linn. 

A  vegetable  growing  in  Batangas  and  other  places,  though   it  is  rarely 
cultivated.    The  fruit  is  used  for  food. 
AZAFRAN.    See  Dilao, 
BAGSANG.    Metroaylon  rwnpMi,  Mart. 

A   very   common   palm   in  the   Visayan   Islands;  grows   spontaneously   in 
moist  regions.     The  heart  of  the  tree  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  flour  which 
is  made  into  cakes  or  fritters  and  eaten  with  cocoanut  milk.     A  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food, 
BAGUILUMBAN.    Aleuntea  saponaria,  Blanco. 

A  native  tree  of  Luzon  and  the  Viaayan  Islands.    The  fruit  is  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  an  ordinary  kind  of  soap  sold  in  Manila. 
BAKAO.     Ithizophora  mucrtHtata,  Lam. 

A  small  tree  growing  in  mangrove  swamps  throughout  the  Islands.     The 
bark,  fruit,  etc.,  are  utilized  for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes.     The  wood 
is  much  used  aa  firewood. 
BAKAWAN.    Seeflafcoo. 
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BALANTE.    Homalanthus  populif alius,  R.  Grah. 

A  tree  whose  bark,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  yields  black 
coloring  matter  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing. 

BALAO.    Dipterocarpm  verniciftuua,  Blanco. 

A  -tree  growing  wild  in  parts  of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  the  Visayan  Is- 
lands, yielding  a  resin  used  for  varnishing,  calking  ships,  and  illuminating. 

BALATONG.     Phoseolus  mtmgo,  Linn. 

An  herb,  3  feet  high,  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  seed  constitutes  a  staple  article  of  food.  Sold  by  weight  or 
by  the  cavan.     Average  market  price  G  to  8  cents,  gold,  per  pound. 

BALIACAG   (Yam,  Chinese  potato).     See  Cobag. 

B  A  LIMBING  (Carunbola).    Aterrhoa  oarambola,  Linn. 

A  tree  about  26  feet  high,  cultivated  in  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other 
islands.     The  fruit  is  eaten  raw,  used  for  desserts,  etc. 

BALLNBIN.     S«e  Balimbvny. 

BALOCANAD.    See  Baguitumlan. 

BALONGAY.    See  Mahtngay. 

BALSAM  APPLE.    See  Ampalayi. 

BALSAMINA.     See  Ampalayi. 

BALSAMINA.     Momordica  oylmdrioa,  Linn.  , 

A  trailing  herb,  cultivated  as  a  garden  vegetable  around  the  city  of 
Manila.     The  fruit  and  leaves  are  edible. 

BALUBAD   (Cashew).    See  Casoy. 

BALUBAT.     See  Casoy. 

BALUCANANG.    See  Bagailumban. 

BALUNGAY  (Horseradish  tree).    See  Malungay. 

BALUBAD.     See  Casoy. 

BANANAS.     Musa  jiaradisiaca,  Linn.  Var. 

Bananas  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  Archipelago.  About 
57  varieties  are  recognized.  The  fruit  and  leaves  are  utilized,  as  is  also  the 
flower  bud. 

BANCURO.     Morinda  tinvtoria,  Koxb. 

A  tree  the  root  of  which  produces  a  red  coloring  material,  used  for  dyeing 
purposes. 

BAnGA.    See  Pugahan. 

BANGQUUJNG  (Otaheite  gooseberry).     See  Ib&. 

BARET.    See  Zaaate. 

BARIT.     See  Zacate. 

BASENG  (Ginger).     See  Luya. 

BATAD  (Sorghum).    Sorghum  saccharatum,  Moench. 

A  grass  found  in  Iloilo,  Masbate,  Abra,  etc.,  though  rarely  cultivated.  The 
stem  yields  sugar,  and  the  roots  and  seeds  are  also  utilized.  Alcohol  can 
be  obtained  from  the  sap  of  this  plant. 

BATAG  (»).    See  Batad. 
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BATAO.    Labial  cultratus,  DC. 

A  vine  raised   in   small   quantity  in  Albay,   Bulscan,   Kegroa   Occidental, 
Nusva  Ecija,  Rizal,  Tarlac,  and  Zambales.     The  fruit  is  used  as  vegetable. 
BATATA  (Irish  potato).    Solatium  tuberosum,  Linn. 

A  vegetable  of  American  origin,  found  in  LuEon  and  other  islands.    Raised 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Benguet.    The  tuberous  root  is  used  as  an  article 

BATAVIA.     Musa  parodist  a  cu  maxima,  Blanco. 

A  variety  of  banana,  found  in  Luzon  and  other  islands,  and  valued  for 
its  fruit. 
BAUHINIA  TOMENTOSA,  Linn.    Aurakbak,  T. 
BAWANG   (Garlic).     Allium  sativum,  Linn. 


BAYABAS  (Lemon  guava).    Pitdfaun  guayava,  Linn.  Vnr. 

A  tree  or  shrub  10  to  20  feet  high,  introduced  from  America,  now  found 

throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  fruit  is  valued  for  making  jellies 

and  preserves,  and  is  used  both  locally  and  commercially. 
BAYANG-BAYANG.     See  Coletee. 
BEET.     Bee  Aoelga. 
BENESEED.     See  lAngd. 
BERENGENA.    See  Taking. 

BETA  VULGARIS,  linn.    Aceloa,  Sp.;  Beet,  Eng. 
BETELNUT.     See  Bunga. 
BETEL.    See  Ikmo. 
BICACAO  (Millet).    Betaria  italioa,  Beauv.    . 

A  grass  found  in  Luzon,  CebO,  etc.,  though  rarely  cultivated.    The  seed 

constitutes  an  article  of  food. 
BIGNAY.    Antidetma  b-unias,  Sprang. 

A  tree  growing  wild  in  Pampauga,  Rlzal,  and  other  provinces.     The  fruit 

is  edible,  and  is  good  for  preserves. 
BILANG-BILANG.    See  DampaUt. 
BILIMBIN.     See  Balimbing. 
BISOO.    See  Sate. 
BITANEOL.    CaZophyllum  vwphyUum,  DC. 

A  tree  growing  wild  upon  the  seashores  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The 

predated  t 
BITAOG.     See  Bitanhol. 
BIXA  ORELLAKA,  Linn.    Aohiote,  T.j   Achote,  Achuete,  Sp.;  Anatto,  Annotta, 

Arnotto,  Eng. 
BLACK  PEPPER.    See  Paminta. 
BOBOA.     See  Lanzonea. 
BOLOGO.    See  Caaoy. 
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BOLOn'&AETA   (Persimmon).    Divtrpyroa  piloeanthnra,  Blanco. 

A  native  tree  producing  edible  fruit;  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands. 
BOnGA.     See  BuKga. 
BONGA.    See  BuHja. 
BOOCAN.    See  Lanzone*. 

BRASSICA  OLERACBA,  Linn.  For.    Rkfollo,  Sp.,  T.j  Cabbage,  Eng. 
BRASSICA  OLERACEA,  Linn.  Far.     COLDXOB,  Sp. ;  Cauliflower,  Eng. 
BREADFRUIT.    See  Artooarpu*. 
BUCACAO  (Millet).    See  Bicocao. 
BUGNAY.     See  Bignay. 
BULAHAN.    See  Lmeone*. 
BULAY.    Seeflatao. 
BUU&A  (Betelnut).    Areca  catechu,  Linn. 

A  palm  raised  in  all  gardens  throughout  the  Archipelago;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  30  feet.     The  nut  is  chewed  by  the  natives.     The  leaves, 
stalk,  and  seeds  are  also  utilized.    The  nuts  are  valued  at  about  5  cents,  gold, 
per  hundred. 
BUtTCULAN.     Musa  paradimaca  siuiEColent,  Blanco. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  highly  flavored  varieties  of  banana,  widely  growh 
for  its  fruit. 
BURL     Corypha  umbraoulifera,  linn. 

A  lofty  and  beautiful  palm,  very  well  known  in  the  Philippines  for  its 
usefulness,  giving  name  to  the  Island  of  Burias,  where  it  is  found  abundantly. 
Sago  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  soft  interior  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
fruit  is  edible,  and  tuba  is  obtained  from  an  incision  in  the  same.  The  tuba 
is  made  into  wine  and  also  a  sort  of  sugar  called  paoasds,  resembling  maple 
sugar. 
BUTINGA  (Kidney  bean) .    Phaseoktt  vulgaris,  DC. 

A  common  vegetable  grown  for  local  consumption  only,  in  Batangas,  P«b>- 
panga,  etc. 
BUYO.    See  Ikmo. 
CABATETE.    Rhamntm,  Sp. 

A  shrub,  9  to  12  feet  high,  found  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.    The  leaves  arc  edible. 
CABATITI.    See  CabaMe. 
CABBAGE.     See  Repalla. 
CABIQUL    Mimusopt  elengi,  Linn. 

A  native  tree,  about  40  feet  high,  with  fragrant  flowers  and  edible  fruit, 
found  on  Luzon  and  other  islands.    It  is  sometimes  planted  in  gardens. 
CABITCABAG.    Mezomeurvm  glabrum,  Deaf. 

A  native  vine  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.    The  tender  stems  are 
cooked  and  used  for  making  salad;   the  leaves  are  used  medicinally. 
CABUYAO.    Citrus  torosa,  Blanco. 

A  variety  of  lemon  grown  in  Luzon  for  local  use.     The  rugose  fruit  is 
utilized  in  bathing  and  for  bleaching,  and  is  edible,  though  not  ordinarily 


used  as  sn  article  of  food. 
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CACAHUETE.     See  Jfont. 

CACAO  (Cocoa,  chocolate  bean).     Theobroma  cacao,  Linn. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  great  importance,  found  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago, introduced  from  America  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  is  grown  to  a 
large  extent.     The  seeds  are  used  for  making  chocolate.     Large  quantities 
of  cacao  of  excellent  quality  are  produced  in  Southern  Mindanao  and  District 
of  Davao.    The  native  product  commands  a  better  price  than  that  imported 
from  Singapore. 
CADIOS.    See  Caguios. 
CADIWS.    See  Caguios. 
CAESAUPINIA  SAPPAN,  Linn.    Sapang,  Simjcao  or  Palo  campehche,  T. ;     Palo- 

Brasil,  Sp. 
CAFft  (Coffee).    Coffea  arabioa,  Linn. 

A  bush  8  feet  high,  more  or  less,  found  throughout  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  is  valued  for  the  seed  (berry),  which  is  a  staple  product,  the  best  quality 
being  grown  in  Batangas. 
CAGEL  (Large  lemon).    Citrus  aurontUtm,  DC. 

A  lemon  tree,  growing  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  whose  fruit  is  highly 
esteemed,  being  one  of  the  beet  varieties,  valued  at  from  20  cents  to  91  per 
hundred.    This  tree  furnishes  a  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
CAGUINDI.     See  CaUt-caUt. 
CAGUIOS.     Cajanun  indious,  Spreng. 

A  vegetable  found  in  Occidental  Negros,   Hamblen,  Antique,  etc..  though 
rarely  planted. 
CAHAWA.    See  Oaf 4. 
CAHIL.     See  Cagel. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS,  Spreng.     Cadios,  Gadiws,  V. ;  Caguios,  T. 
CALABASANG  PULA  (Red  squash).     Cuourbita  mooimo,  Duchesne. 

Bed  squash  is  found  throughout  the  Archipelago  in  several  varieties  which 
are  grown  for  local  use.    The  flowers  and  fruit  are  used  for  condiment,  sweet- 
meat, etc. 
CALABASANG  PUT1  (White  squash).     See  Upo. 
CALADI.    Colocasia  eteulenta,  Schott.  Var. 

A  perennial  herb  raised  in  small  quantity  on  Panay  Island.     The  leaves, 
young  shoots,  and  starchy  roots  are  edible. 
CALAMANS1  (Small  lemon).     Citrus  milts,  Blanco. 

A  small  tree  10  to  15  feet  high,  found  in  nearly  all  gardens.     The  fruit, 
which  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  leaves  are  utilized  for  condiments, 
and  also  in  bathing,  as  a  perfume.    The  fruit  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
limes.     In  the  market  at  all  seasons.    Price  10  to  20  cents  per  hundred. 
CALAMIBMIS.    Psophooarpits  tetragonolobus,  DC. 

An  herbaceous  vine,  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable.     It  is  found  in  Luzon 
and  Panay  Islands,  and  grows  wild  in  some  places.    The  young  pods  are  used 
for  a  condiment,  salad,  etc. 
C  A  I.AMU  ND  INC   (Small  lemon).     See  Calomanrt. 
CALAVAGA  (Cucumber).    See  Pepino. 
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CAL1T-CAL1T.    Ciatua  uddu,  Linn. 

A  low  climbing  herb,  spontaneous  in  the  Visayan  Mid  Luzon  Islands.  The 
young  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  are  edible  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
vinegar. 

CALITEB.    See  Coiett*. 

CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM,  DC.     Bitanhol,  Bitaog,  T.;  Dancalan,  Din 
calin,  Tamauian ;   Palo  Mario,  Sp. 

CALUMBAN.    See  Baguiluntban. 

CALUT.    See  Namt. 

CAMACHILLft.     Pithecvlobium  dulce,  Benth. 

A  tree,  29  to  40  feet  in  height,  found  on  Luzon  Island,  haying  been  intro- 
duced from  America.  Jt  grows  spontaneously  and  the  fruit  is  edible.  The 
bark  is  used  for  tanning  purposes  and  charcoal  made  from  the  wood  is  used 
in  manufacturing  gunpowder. 

CAMALONGAY.     See  Malungay. 

CAMALUGAY.    See  Malungay. 

CAHALUSON.     See  Calamiatnia. 

CAMANCE   (Breadfruit).     Artocaiptis  eamunsi,  Blanco. 

A  tree,  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  growing  in  Luzon,  Antique,  Iloilo,  and 
other  islands,  though  rarely  cultivated.  The  seeds  may  be  eaten  raw  or 
cooked.    The  flowers  are  used  for  sweetmeats. 

CAMANCHILE.    See  CamaekiU. 

CAMANGEG  <t).    See  Siioo. 

CAMANGIAN.    See  Sitao. 

CAMANSI.    See  Camanoe. 

CAMANSILE.     See  Gamachite. 

CAMAS.    See  Bincamat. 

CAMATIS   (Tomato).  Lyoopertioum  eacukntutn,  Mill. 

An  herbaceous  plant  from  America.  Several  varieties  are  raised  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  The  fruit  is  utilised  for  dressing,  sweetmeats,  etc,  and 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  Usually  marketed  in  Manila  in  two-bushel  baskets,  the 
price  per  basket  varying  from  20  cents  to  $2,  gold,  according  to  the  season. 

CAMIAS.    See  Kamuu. 

CAMONGSI.    See  Camance. 

CAHOTE   (Sweet  potato).     Ipomea  batata*.  Poir. 

A  trailing  vine,  many  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  throughout  the 
Archipelago,  and  constitute  a  staple  product.  The  tuberous  root  and  the 
leaves  and  shoots  are  the  parts  used.  White  and  red  varieties  are  found  in 
Manila  markets.  Usually  sold  by  number,  price  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  potatoes. 

CAMOTI.    See  Camote. 

CAMOTENG  CAHOY  (Cassava),    ilanihot  utUutmo,  Pohl. 

A  shrub,  about  10  feet  high,  of  American  origin.  The  well-known  tapioca 
is  extracted  from  the  starchy  fecula  of  its  roots.  It  is  found  both  wild  and 
cultivated  in  some  provinces.  The  nativeB  make  a  good  sweetmeat  of  the 
root",  which  finds  a  ready  sale  among  them. 
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CANANGA  OIK) RATA,  H.  F.  et  T.     Aiafigilang,  T.j  Angilang,  V.;  Dang-iUng, 

Ylsng-ylang,  T„  Sp. 
CANARIUM  ALBUM,  Blanco.     Pilani,  T.;  PnJ,  V. 
CANAEIUM  GRACILE,  Eng.    Malapilc;   Anteng,  H. 
CANARY  GRASS.    See  Alpiste. 
CANCONG.     Convolvulus  npms,  Willd. 

An  aquatic  vine,  growing  wild  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The  stem  ia 
used  in  making  salad,  etc. 
CANDONG.     Bee  Colis. 
CANEIA  (Cinnamon}.    Cianamomum  htrewwi,  Blume. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub  whose  bark  is  used  as  a  spice.     It  is  found  in  the 
Philippines,  especially  in  Mindanao;  and  formerly  wsa  cultivated. 
CANOBONG.    See  Panarum. 
CAONG.    Caryota  oautta,  Blanco. 

A  sort  of  sago  is  extracted  from  the  fibrous  stalk  of  this  palm ;  and  also 
tuba  from  an  incision  in  the  fruit. 
CAPAYAS.    See  Papaya. 
CAPER.    See  Aloaparrat. 
CAPILI.    See  Lumbang. 

CAPPARIS  MARIANA,  D.  C.    Alcapabbas,  Sp.;  Capers,  Eng. 
CAPSICUM  Sp.     Chile,  Sile,  T.j  Pimicnfco,  Sp.;  Red  pepper,  Eng. 
CAPSICUM  MINIMUM,  Roxb.    Chujmg  Bohpoc,  T.j  Paaitia;  Quindilla,  Sp.; 
Red  pepper,  Eng. 

CARAMBOLA.     See  BaUmbing. 

CARAMPALIT.     See  DampaUt. 

CARICA  PAPAYA,  Linn.     Capayaa,  V.;  Papaya,  Sp.,  T.;   Pa  paw,  Eng. 

CAROT.    See  If  ami. 

CARROT.    See  Sanatoria. 

CARYOTA  ONU8TA,  Blanco.    Caowo,  Cauong,  Iroc,  T. 

CARYOTA  URENS,  linn.    Bafigs  or  Pcqahak,  T. 

CASHEW.    See  Caaoy. 

CASLA  (Physic  nut).    See  Tuba. 

CASOY  (Cashew) .    A naoardium  oooidentale,  Linn. 

A  tall  shrub,  or  finally  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  grown  sparingly  on  Luzon 
and  other  islands,  having  been  introduced  from  tropical  America.  Fruit  and 
seeds  are  edible,  the  former  for  dessert  and  the  latter  to  mix  with  chocolate 
after  being  roasted.    Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds.    Of  much  economic  value. 

CASSAVA.    See  Camoteng  oahoy. 

CASTANOPSIS  Sp.    Talacatao  (Wild  chestnut). 

CA8TANOPSIS  PHILIP PENENSIS,  Vidal.    Taoatao  [Wild  chestnut). 

CASTOR  OIL.    Sea  Ta*$anta«g*n. 
8162 20 
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CATTMON  (Melon).     See  Atimon. 
CATMON.    Dillenia  phiHppineniit,  Rolfe. 

A  tree,  the  ticid  fruit  of  which  is  used  by  the  natives  aa  substitute  for 

CATODAY.  '  See  KatMday. 
CATUDAY.    See  Eatuday. 
CATURAY.    See  Katuday. 
CAULIFLOWER.    See  Ooliflor. 
CAUONQ.     See  Oaong. 
CAVILAN.    See  CalU-oaUt. 
CEBOLLA.     See  Sibuyas. 
CELERY.    See  Qutruwy. 
CHAMP ACA.    MicheUa  oKampaoa,  Linn. 

A  tree,  15  feet  high,  cultivated  in  gardens.     A  fine  euence  U  extracted 
from  i  ta  flowera . 
CHENOPODIUM  AHBROSIOIDES,  Linn.    Alfuotkh,  Apaaotia,  T. 
CH1CHARO  (Peaa).    Piaum  sativum,  linn. 

A  tendril -climbing  herb,  grown  M  a  garden  vegetable  in  Batangas,  Bula- 

CHICLE.    See  Ohioo. 
CHICO.    Aohrat  sapota,  Linn. 

A  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  introduced  from  America  and  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens throughout  the  Archipelago.     The  fruit  is  edible  and  the  sap  yields 
valuable  gum.    It  ia  highly  appreciated. 
CHICO  MAMEY.     See  Homey. 
CHILE  (Red  peppers) .    Captioum  ap. 

An  herb  or  ahrub,  many  varieties  of  which   are  cultivated  aa  garden 
vegetables  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  in 

CHILENG  BUNDOC   (Red  pepper).     Capsioum  minimum,  Rozb. 

A  shrub  found  upon  Luzon  Island.    It  ia  sometimes  planted  and  the  fruit 

ia  used  in  cookery,  etc. 
CHILE  PICANTE.    See  Chile. 
CHINESE  POTATO.     See  Cobag. 

CICHORIUM  ENDTVIA,  Linn.    Esoabola,  T.,  Sp.;  Endibia,  Sp.;  Endive,  Eng. 
CILANTRO.     Oorumdrwn.  sativum,  Linn. 

An  herb,  raised  in  small  quantity  as  a  garden  vegetable  on  Luzon  and 

other  islands,  whose  leaves,  atem,  and  seed  are  used  for  dressing. 
CINNAMOMUM  ap.    Cahela,  T.,  Sp.;  Cinnamon,  Eng. 
CINNAMON.     See  Canela. 
CINNAMON  VINE.    See  Cobag. 
CIRUELAS.     See  Biraelas. 
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CISSUS  AC1DA,  Linn.    Caguindi,  V.;   Cai.it-cat.it,  Cavilan,  T.;  Culutpamu,  P.; 

Lafigifigl,  Lop6,  Lop6-Lop6   (1),  Lupo,  Paoopol,  V. 
CITRULLU8  VULGARIS,  Sclmrd.    P*kwai,  T.;   Sandia,  Sp. ;  Watermelon,  Eng. 
CITRUS  AURANTIUM,  DC.    Caokl,  Cahil,  T. ;'  Large  lemon,  Eng. 
CITRUS   DECUMANA,  Linn.     Lucbait,   Suhfl,   T.j   Naranja,  Sp.;  Orange,   Eng. 
CITRUS  MEDICA,  Linn.     LmAs  real,  Sp.;  Lemon,  Eng. 

CITRUS  MEDICA,  Linn.  Var.  acida.     Dalatap,  T.;  Limon,  Sp.;  Lemon,  Eng. 
CITRUS  MITIS,  Blanco.    CalamangI,  Calamunding,  T.j  Limoncito,  Sp.;  Small 

lemon,  Eng. 
CITRUS  NOTISSOIA,  Blanco.     Da  tap,  T.s  Limon,  Sp.;  Lemon,  Eng. 
CITRUS  RETICULATA,  Blanco.    Nabakjitas,  Sp.;  Sintones,  T.;  Small  oranges, 

CITRUS  TOROSA,  Blanco.    Cabutao,  T.,  P.;  Colobot,  T. 

CIVET  BEAN  or  SIEVA.     See  Potani. 

CLUSTER  FIG.     See  Tibig  na  lalaqui. 

COBAG   (Yam,  cinnamon  vine).    Diotoorea  dfaarioata,  Blanco. 

A  tall,  climbing  plant  with  edible  tubers.    Found  in  Northern  Luzon  and 
the  Visayan  Islands;  and  is  sometimes  cultivated. 
COCO   (Cocoanut).     Cooot  tmcifera,  Linn. 

A  palm,  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Wine,  vinegar, 
and  many  other  products  are  manufactured  from  the  sap,  fruit,  nut,  leavea, 
veins,  etc.  Copra,  the  principal  product,  is  largely  exported.  Green  fruit 
is  used  in  cookery.  The  little  oil  made  here  is  locally  consumed  as  an 
illumlnant,  as  a  cooking  oil,  and  as  a  hair  dressing. 
COCOA.  See  Vacaa. 
COCOANUT.    See  Coeo. 

COCOS  NUCIFERA,  Linn.    Niog,  T.j  Coco,  Sp.;  Cocoanut,  Eng. 
COFFEA  ARABICA,  Linn.    Cat*,  T.,  Sp.;  Cahawa,  M.;  Coffee,  Eng. 
COFFEE.    See  Caft. 
COGONTOCO.     Atti&ia  saponaria,  Blume. 

Yields  resin  for  lighting  purposes. 
COLASIMAN  (Purslane,  pusley).    Portulaca  oleraoea,  Linn. 

A  trailing  weed  found  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  not  cultivated. 
The  stem  and  leaves  are  edible  and  are  used  as  a  salad. 
COLETES.    AmaramthuM  sptoosus,  Linn. 

A  native  herb,  S  to  3  feet  high,  found  on  Luzon,  the  Visayan  Islands,  etc. 
The  ash  made  from  the  plant  is  used  for  dyeing;  also  used  as  vegetable 
greens  in  cookery. 
COLIAT.     Qneium  sp. 

A   small   tree  whose   leaves   and   nut   are  edible,   growing  on  Luzon   and 
Panay  Islands,  though  not  cultivated. 
COLIFLOR.     Bratnoa   oleracea,   Linn.   Var. 

A  vegetable  found  in   Pampanga  and  other  provinces  but  rarely  raised. 
The  bud  is  used  for  pickling. 
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COLIS.     Mtmeoylon  tinetorium,  Pers, 

A  tree  growing  spontaneously  in  Luzon  and  Visayan  Islands.    The  leaves 
are  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 
COLITIS.    See  Coletta. 
COLO.     Sea  Rima. 
COLOBOT.     See  Cabuyaa. 
COLOCASIA    ANTIQUORUM,    Schott.    Var.      Dagmay,    V.;  Gabe,    Gaby,    T.; 

Gallang,  B.;  Gave,  II.,  Z. 
COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA,  Schott.    Caladi,  V. 
COLONO  COLONO.     Hernandia  peiiata,  Meiaen. 

A  native  tree  found  in  Luzon.     Oil  is  made  from  the  nut. 
COMINO.    See  Ctfontro. 
CONDOL.    Ouourbita  pepo,  Linn.  Var.  aapera. 

An  herbaceous  vine,  grown  for  local  use  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The 
fruit  ia  used  for  making  sweetmeats,  etc. 
CONVOLVULUS  REPEN8,  Willd.    Cahcohg,  T.;  Tnncong,  Tangcong,  V. 
OORCHORUS  OLITORIUS,  Linn.    Saltjtot,  I. 

CORrA  NDRUM  SATIVUM,  Linn.    Cilantbo,  Comino,  Sp. ;  Culantro,  Ongsoy,  T. 
CORN.     See  Mais. 

COROMANDEL  GOOSEBERRY.     See  Batimbmg. 
COROT.    See  Namt. 

CORYPHA  UMBRACULIFERA,  Linn.    Bunt,  T. 

CROCUS  SATIVL'S,  Linn.    Dhjo,  T.;  Axafran,  8p.;  Saffron  crocus,  Eng. 
CUANTON.    See  CoUtes. 
CUCHAY  (Wild  leek).    Allium  trioocoum,  Ait. 

A  bulbous  plant  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  islands,  occa- 
sionally spontaneous  in  Leyte.     The  leaves  are  used  for  condiment. 
CUCUMBER.     See  Pepino. 
CUCUM1S  MELO,  Linn.  Var.     Atimon,  Catimon,  V.;  Melun,  Sp.;  MilOn,  T.j 

Melon,  Eng. 
CUCUMIS  SATIVUS,   Linn.      Calavaga,   V.;  Pepino,   T.,   Sp.;  Cucumber,   Eng. 
CUCURBITA  LAGENARIA  VILLOSA,  Linn.     Calabasang  putl,  Opo,  Upo,  T.j 

White  squash,  Eng. 
CUCURBITA   MAXIMA,   Duchesne.     Calabasans  pula,   Calabasang  bilog,   T.j 

Red  squash,  Eng.  , 

CUCURBITA  PEPO,  Linn.  Var.  atpera.    CoifDOL,  T.,  Sp. 
CULANTRO.    See  Cilmtrv. 
CULUTPAMU.    See  Calit-caUt. 
CUNALON.    Diospyro*  cunalon,  DC. 

A  tree,  the  bark  of  which,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  produces  a 
black  coloring  matter  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing  purposes. 
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CUPANG.    Parkin  roaburghn,  G.  Don. 

A  resin  useful  for  illuminating  is  extracted  from  this  plant. 
CUSTARD  APPLE.     See  Anonae. 
CUTSAY.     See  Caohwy. 
DAGMAY.    See  Gabe. 

D  ALAND  AN   (Small  oranges ) .     See  Naranjitae. 
DALANGIAN.    See  Oamanoe. 
D  ALA  YAP  (Lemon).    Citrus  median,  Linn.  var.  aoida. 

A  shrub  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon   Island,  etc.     The  fruit  ia  used 
for  seasoning. 
DALIMA   (Pomegranate).     Punioa  granatam,  Linn. 

A  ahrub   about   10  feet  high,   found   in  Luzon,   J0I6,   etc.     The  fruit   is 
edible,  but  the  shrub  la  planted  in  gardens  rather  for  ornament. 
DALISAY   ("Almond").     Terminalia  catappa,  Linn. 

A  tree,  30  to  40  feet  high,  growing  spontaneously  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago, often  used  as  a  shade  tree.    The  seeds  are  edible  and  are  known  as 
native  almond.     The  true  almond  is  Amygdalus  amgodalus. 
DALONGDONQ.    See  Boloitgaeta. 
DAMORTI8.    See  CamaohiU. 
DAMPALIT.     Besuvitan  portulacastrum,  Linn. 

A  succulent  branching  herb,  found  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  stems 
and  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  especially  for  pickling. 
DANGALAN.    See  Bitanhol. 
DATJLES.    See  Ratiles. 
DAUA.    Sea  Biooeao. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA,  Linn.     Carrot,  Eng.;   Zanabobia,  Sp. 
DAYAP  (Lemon).     Citrus  notisaima,  Blanco. 

A  shrnb  or  very  small  tree,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other 
islands  and  highly  prized.     The  fruit  is  used  in  cookery,  etc. 
D1LAO  (Saffron  crocus).     Crocus  sativus,  Linn. 

A  perennial  herb,  sparingly  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The  root 
is  used  for  seasoning. 
DILLENIA  PHILIPPINENSIS,  Rolfe.    Catmor,  T. 
DINCALIN.     See  Bitanhol 

DIOSCOREA  ALATA,  Linn.    Ube,  T. ;  Yam,  Eng. 
DIOSCOREA  DIVARICATA,  Blanco.     Baliacag,  V.;   Cobao;   Dulian,   D.;  Obat; 

Paquit;  Chinese  potato.  Yam,  Cinnamon  vine,  Eng. 
DIOSCOREA  PAPILLARIS,  Linn.    Toff&fi,  TuiigO,  T. 

DIOSCOREA  PENTAPUYLLA,  Linn.    Lima,  Ltma-lima,  Nami-oonot,  Sap-ang. 
DIOSCOREA  SATrVA,  Lin.  Var.     Togui   {!),  Tuoue,  Tugueng  pulo,  T. 
DIOSCOREA  TRIPHYLLA,  Pers.    Calut,  P.;     Carot,  Il„  V.;  Corot,  V.;   Gayos, 

V.;  Karot,  II. j  NAsd,  T. 
DIOSPYROS  CUNALON,  DC.    Cdnaloh. 
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DIOSPYEOS  DISCOLOR,  Wind.     Mabolo,  T.j  Talang,  P.;  Persimmon,  Bag. 
DIOSPYROS  EB  EN  ASTER,  Retz.    Safote,  Zapote,  T.;  Persimmon,  Eng. 
DIOSPYROS  P1LOSANTHERA,  Blanco.    Amaga,  V.;  BolobSakta,  T.j  Dalong- 

dong,  V. ;   Persimmon,  Eng.  » 

DIPTEROCARPUS  GRANDIFLORUS,  Blanco.    Awroiro,  Hapitong. 
DIPTEROCARPU8  MALAANONAN,  Blanco.    Mat,**son*so. 
DIPTEROCARPUS  PILOBUS,   Roxb.     Haoachac  ot  HaqAchat,  V. 
DIPTEROCARPUS  TURBINATUS,  Gaertn.     Matapis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  VERNICIFLUUS,  Blanco.     Baiao,  T.;  Malapaho,  T.,  V. 
DISHCLOTH  GOURD.    See  Patota. 
DOLICHOS  ECHINULATUS,  Blanco.    Quibal. 
DOLICHOS    8ESQUIPEDALIS,    Linn.      Camangeg     (?),    11.;   Camangian,    P.; 

Otong;  SlTAO,  T.j  Long  yard  bean,  Eng. 
DOLONGIAN.    See  Oamanoe. 
DRACONTOMELUM  sp.     AlawIhao,   V. 
DUJAT   (Jambolan  or  Jambolan  plum).     Eugenia  jambolana,  Lam. 

A  tree  found  in  both  a  wild  and  a  cultivated  state  on  Luzon  and  other 
islands.     The  fruit  is  used  for  deseert. 
DULIAN.    See  Cobag. 
EGGPLANT.    See  Talong. 
ENDIBIA.    See  Escarola. 
ENDIVE.     See  Escarola. 
ESCAROLA    (Endive).     Cichorium   endivia,  Linn. 

A  garden  vegetable  raised  for  local  consumption  on  Luzon,  etc.    The  leaves 
are  used  for  salad. 
ESPARRAGO  f Asparagus).    Asparagus  o/jicinalin,  Linn. 

An  introduced  garden  vegetable  raised  in  very  small  quantity  in  OebO, 
Ilocos,  and  Manila.    The  young  stalks  are  eaten  when  cooked. 
EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA,  Lam.     Dujat,  T.j  Lombuy,  V.;  Lomboy,   9p.;   Lum- 

boy,  T.;  Jambolan  or  Jambolan  plum,  Eng. 
EUGENIA  JAMBOS,  Linn.     Takfot,  T.;  Rose  apple,  Jamrosade,  Eng. 
EUGENIA  MALACCENSIS,  Linn.     Maoopa,  Mncupa,  T.;  Yambo,  P.)  Poma- 

rosa,  Cuba;  Otaheite  apple,  Eng. 
EUPHORIA  LITCHI,  DC.    Alipat,  T.j  Alopay,  Alpay,  Alupay,  Alupe;  Lecbla, 

Sp. 
FENNEL.     See  Aims  estrellado.  ' 

FICU8  GLOMERATA,  Roxb.     Tibio  wa  lalaqui;  Cluster  fig. 
PICUSHISPIDAI    Isie. 

FOENICULUM  VULGARE,  Gaertn.     Amis  bstbellado,  Sp.;  Fennel,  Eng. 
FRENCH  PHYSIC  NUT.    See  T-uba. 
FRIJOLES.     See  Acabatihe. 
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GABE.     Oolooana  antiqvorum,  Schott.  Vax. 

A  perennial  herb  cultivated  throughout  the  Archipelago.    The  fleshy  root*, 

leavea,  and  young  shoots  are  used  for  food.    Largely  used  as  a  substitute  for 

potatoes. 
GABY.    See  Gabe. 
GALLANG.     See  Gab*. 
QANDA.     Bee  Vuohay. 

GARCINIA  WANGOSTANA,  Linn.    ManoostAk,  T.,  Sp. ;  ldangoeteen,  Eng. 
GARLIC.     See  Bawang. 
GAVE.     See  Gabe. 
GAYOS.     See  Namt. 
GAYUBANO.     See  Guyabano. 
GINOELLY.    See  LUSgi. 
GINGER.    See  buya. 
GLORIA  (Bananas).    Muaa  pamditiaoa  lernatontis,  Blanco. 


ONETUM,  sp.    Coijat,  T.,  V. 
GOLDEN  APPLE.    See  Biruelaa. 
GOOSEBERRY.    See  lb*. 
GRANADA   (Pomegranate).     See  Dalima. 
GRAPE.    See  Unas. 
GROUNDNUT.     See  Jf  ant. 
GUANABANO.     See  Guyabano. 
GUANABENA.     See  (htyabano. 
QUAVA.    See  Bayabat. 
GUAYABA.     BecBuyabas. 
GUAYABANO.    See  Ovyabano. 
GUUO.     Ehorea  gvita,  Blume. 

A  first-group  tree,  producing  dark  gray  resin  not  highly  esteemed,  and 
growing  in  the  mountains. 
QUINDILLA.    See  Chileng-bundoo. 
QUI8ANTE.    See  CMoharo. 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Gutta-percha   is   obtained   in  Mindanao  and   Paragua   from   several   trees 
belonging  to  the  genera  Palaquitim  and  Payena. 
GTJYABANO  (Sour-sop,  Guanabena,  Suirsaak,  Susakka).    Anona  murioata,  Linn. 
A  tree,  20  feet  or  more  in  height,  found  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands, 
introduced  from  America.    The  fruit  is  edible  and  good  for  preserves.    In 
season  from  August  to  October. 
HABAH.    See  Butingo, 
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HAOACHAC  or  HAGACHAY.    Diptemeerpua  piloaua,  Roxb. 

A  resinous  big  tree,  found  In  Mindanao,  Visaynn,  and  Luzon  Islands. 

HAPITONO.    See  Apilong. 

EERNAXDIA  PELTATA,  Meiaen.    COLOItO  OOLOItO,  T.,  V. 

HARUM.     See  Goletet. 

HEMIDESMA  1NDICA  (Zarsaparrilla). 

HEPTAPLEURUM  CAUDATUM,  Vid.    Ldcolimo. 

HINCAMaS.    See  Sinoamda. 

HOMALANTHUS  POPULIFOLIUB,  J.  Orah.     Balaihii  or    Blum,  V. 

HOPEA  PLAGATA,  Vld.    Yacal. 

HORSERADISH  TREE.    See  M aUmgay. 

HUMAY  (Rice).    See  Palsy. 

IBA  (Otaheite  gooseberry).    1'KylUmthtu  dietichus,  MUH. 

A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  about  20  feet  in  height,  grown  in  gardens. 
The  fleshy  fruit  is  used  for  pickling  and  preserves,  and  is  sometimes  eaten 
raw,  although  strongly  acid. 

IKMO   (Betel).     Piper  betle,  Linn. 

A  climbing  plant,  found  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  It  is  raised  to  a 
large  extent  in  Pansy,  Rizal  Province,  and  some  other  places.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  chewing  only,  together  with  a  piece  of  betelnut  and  a  bit  of 
lime.  The  leaves  -are  shipped  to  market  in  split  bamboo  crates  holding 
Beveral  thousand.  The  leaves  are  very  carefully  arranged  in  layers  with 
the  upper  surfaces  ell  in  the  same  direction. 

ILANG-ILANG.    Cananga  odorato,  E.  P.  et  T. 

A  tree,  20  to  40  feet  high,  found  throughout  the  Archipelago.  It  is  highly 
prized  and  grown  for  commerce,  especially  around  Manila,  Mindoro  Island, 
etc.,  being  valued  for  its  flowers,  which  yield  a  flne  perfume.  The  essence 
called  "Ilang-ilang"  is  exported  to  France,  England,  China,  and  Singapore. 

INCAMAS.    See  Bincamda. 

INDIGO.    See  Trtyom. 

TNDIGOFERA  TINCTORIA.  Linn.    Ameri,  fi.,  C;  Mariana,  Tagom,  Tagum,  V.; 
TATOH,  T.i  Tayung,  P.;  Aflil,  Sp.;   Indigo,  Sp.,  Eng. 

IPOMEA  BATATAS,  Poir,    Cahotg,  Camoti,  T. ;  Sweet  potato,  Eng. 

IRISH  POTATOES.    See  Batatas. 

UtOC.    Sea  Goong. 

ISIS.  Fieut  kiapidaf 

The  very  rough -scabrous  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  cleaning  floors, 
kitchen  utensils,  etc.    Markets  of  Manila. 

ITMO.    Seelfcmo. 

JAEFRUIT.     See  LangU. 

JAMAICA  PLUM.     See  Siruelo*. 

JAMBOLAN  or  JAMBOLAN  PLUM.    See  Dvjat. 

JAMROSADE.    See  Tampoy. 
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JASMINUH  SAMBAC,  Linn.     Sampagctta. 

JATEOPHA  CURCAS,  Linn.     Casla,  V.;  tava-tava,  Tawatawa,   II.;  Tuba,  T.; 

Physic  nut  or  French  physic  nut,  Eng. 
JATROPHA  MULTIFIDA,  Linn.    Maka,  T,  8p. 
JENGIBRE.     See  Luya. 
JINCAMAS.    See  Btneamit. 
JUSTICIA  CORROSIVA,  Linn.    Atat-atat,  V. 
KALAMI6MIS.     See  Calamiimis. 
KAMA8.     See  Binoamte. 
LAMIAS   (Cucumber  tree).     Averrhoa  bilimbi,  Linn. 

A  small  tree  raised  in  gardens  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.    The  agreeably  acid 
fruit  is  used  for  dressing,  sweetmeats,  etc.    The  trees  are  very  productive 
and  the  fruit  is  rained  in  Manila  at  from  10  to  30  cents  per  100. 
KAItOT.     See  A'aml. 
KATUDAY.     Betbania  oramK/fora,  Pers. 

A  native  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  growing  in  Luzon.    The  flowers  are  used 
for  salad,  etc,  and  the  resin  medicinally. 
LABAN0S  (Radish).    Rapfunvt  sativut,  Linn. 

A  vegetable  grown  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  Archipelago.    The  root 

LABLAB  CULTRATUS,  D.  C.    Batao,  T.j  Bulay,  P. 
LACATAN.    Musa  paradisiaoa  laeatan,  Blanco. 

A  variety  of  banana  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  for  its  fruit,  which 

is  highly  prized.    It  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties,  on  account  of 

its  superior  flavor. 
LACTUCA  SATIVA,  Linn.    Lichuqa,  Sp.;  Lettuce,  Eng. 
LAjraurei.     See  Catit-calit. 
LANGKA   (Jakfruit).     Artooarjnu  integrifolia,  Linn.  f. 

A  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  raised  in  gardens  throughout  the  Archipelago 

for  local  consumption.    The  fruit,  which  often  weighs  60  to  70  pounds,  is 

eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and  is  good  for  preserves.    The  oily  seeds  when  boiled 

or  baked  somewhat  resemble  chestnuts. 
LANSINA.     See  Taitgantatigan. 
LANSIUM  DOMESTICUH,  Linn.     Boboa,  T.;  Boocan,  Bulahan,  T.;  Lanson,  V.; 

Lawzonxs,  Sp.,  T. 
LANSON.    See  Lonwme*. 
LANZONES.     Lan/iium  dontestioum,  Linn. 

A  small  tree  of  beautiful  appearance,  15  feet  or  more  in  height,  found  in 

Luzon  and  other  islands.    Cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  Laguna  Province. 

The  fruit  is  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  dessert.     Exported  in  considerable 

quantities  to  China  in  bamboo  baskets  holding  about  20  pounds.    Price  1  to 

2  cents  per  pound. 
LARGE  LEMON.    See  Oagd. 
LASONA.     See  Bibuyas. 
LATONDAN.    See  Letondal. 
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LAUA-AN.    See  lotion. 

LAUAN.     Anisoptera  thurifera,  Blanco. 

A  large  tree  that  yields  transparent,  hard,  and  odorous  resin  of  white- 
yellowish  color  esteemed  in  commerce  and  used  as  incense,  the  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  and  for  calking  boats.    Found  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

LA YAL  (Ginger ).    Sec  Luya. 

LAYOEAN.    See/W. 

LECHfA.    Sm  Alipai. 

LECHUGA  (Lettuce).     Lactuca  eaiiva,  Linn. 

A  garden  vegetable  locally  raised  throughout  the  Archipelago.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  making  salad. 

LEERSI A  HEXANDRA,  Swartz.     Baret,  Barit,  T. ;   2 aoatk,  8p. 

LEMON  QUAVA.    See  Bayalas. 

LETONDAL.     Musa,  parudisiaoa  cinerea,  Blanco. 

A  variety  of  banana,  which  is  more  widely  cultivated  in  Luzon  and  other 
islands  for  its  edible  fruit.  Introduced  from  India  by  a  French  clergyman 
named  Mr.  Letondal. 

LETTUCE.    See  Leotutga. 

LIMA.    Dioscorea  pentaphylta,  linn. 

A  vegetable  growing  In  Luzon,  Pansy,  Negros,  Cebti,  etc.,  though  rarely 
cultivated.    The  tuberous  root  is  edible. 

LIMOLIMO.     Heptapleurum  caudaUm,  Vid, 
Yields  a  resin  used  for  making  varnish. 

LEMON.     8e#  Dalayap  and  Dayap. 

LIMONCITOS.    See  Limdn  tuti. 

LIMON  REAL.    Citrus  medioa,  Linn. 

A  email  tree,  a  garden  product  of  Luzon  and  Panay,  valued  for  its  fruit. 

LEM6N  SUTI.    Triphasic  trifoliate,  DC. 

A  shrub,  growing  spontaneously  in  Jolo,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  Panay.  The 
fruit  is  used  for  dressing,  etc. 

LINANCINA.     See  Tai^antaii^an, 

LIIJ6A   (Til  or  Teel,  glngelly,  beneaeed).    Sewitnum  indioum,  Linn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  sesamum  grown  in  small  quantities  upon  Luzon 
and  other  islands.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  which  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  oil  is  valued  at  about  $2,  gold,  per  gallon.  A  limited 
amount  of  the  oil  is  manufactured  in  Bulacan  Province. 

LOMBOY.    See  Dttjat. 

LOMBUY.    SeeDu;at. 

LONG  YARD  BEAN.    See  Sitao. 

LOP6.    See  Gatitoalit. 

LOP6-LOP6  (T).    See  CaUt-calit. 

LUCBAN   (Pomelo  or  Grapefruit).     Citrus  decumana,  Linn. 

A  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  several  varieties  of  which  are  planted  in  gardens 
throughout  the  Island  of  Luzon,  Visayaa,  and  Mindanao.  The  fruit  is  edible, 
but  of  inferior  quality. 
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LUCUMA  MAMOSA,  Gaertn.    Makei,  T.j   Chico  Mamey,  Sp.;   Marmalade  plum, 

LUFFA  ACUTANGULUS,  Roxb.  Patola,  T.j  Dishcloth  gourd,  Eng. 
LUFFA  AEOYPTIACA,  Mill.  Patola,  T.j  Sponge  cucumber,  Eng. 
LDMBANG.    AleuHtea  triloba,  Forst. 

A  tree  of  Luzon  and  the  southern  islands.  The  seed  yields  an  oil  which  is 
used  as  an  illuminant  but  more  especially  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  by 
painters.  The  pressed  cake  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  by  florists  and  baa  a  local 
value  of  (60,  gold,  per  ton.  The  oil  value  at  wholesale  is  40  to  50  cents,  gold, 
per  gallon,  and  the  nuts  are  valued  at  from  $65  to  $70,  gold,  per  ton. 
LUMBAY  or  LUMBIA.    UetroxyUm  sttoettre.  Mart. 

A  palm  from  which  a  kind  of  flour  is  obtained,  which  serves  as  food  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  times  of  scarcity. 
LUMBOY.    See  Dujat. 
LUPO.     See  CaUt-calit. 
LUY-A.    StoLttya. 
LUYA  (Ginger).    Zingiber  officinale,  Linn, 

A  vegetable  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  for  local  consumption.    The 
tuber  or  root  is  used  for  dressing,  or  aa  a  spice. 
LYCOPERSICUM   E8CULENTTJM,   Mill.      Camatis,   T.;  Tomate,   Sp.;  Tomato, 

Eng. 
MABOLO  (Persimmon).     IHoepyros  dUcolor,  Willd. 

A  native  evergreen  tree  12  to  15  meters  high  in  Luzon  and  other  islands. 
The   edible   fruit  is   deep   crimson,   and  is   covered   with   velvet-like   bloom. 
Sometimes  cultivated. 
MACOPA  (Otaheite  apple).    Eugenia  mataooeneu,  Linn. 

A  tree,  about  30  feet  high,  a  garden  product  of  Luzon  and  other  islands. 
The  fruit  is  edible. 
MACUPA     See  Maoopa. 
MAIS  (Corn).    Zea  mays,  Linn. 

A  cereal,  introduced  from  America,  many  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated 
throughout  the  Archipelago.    The  grains  are  utilised  for  food,  being  a  staple 
product.     Commonly  marketed  in  the  ear  either  loose  or  in  strings  of  one 
hundred. 
MALAANONANQ.     Dipteroearpus  malaanonan,  Blanco. 

A  large  tree  producing  an  aromatic  resin  used  for  calking. 
MALAPAHO.    See  Botes. 
MALAPILffl  or  ANTENG.    Oanarium  graoite,  Eng. 

Yields  black  pitch  used  for  calking  and  lighting.     Found  throughout  the 
Archipelago. 
MALISA.     See  Paminta. 
MALUNQAY  (Horseradish  tree).    Moringa  oleifera,  Lam. 

A  native  tree,  about  15  to  25  feet  high,  found  wild  throughout  almost  the 
entire  Archipelago;   sometimes  planted  for  its  fruit,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots, 
which  are  used  for  various  purposes. 
MAMEY  (Marmalade  plum).    Lttouma  mamosa,  Gaertn. 

A  tall  shrub  growing  in  gardens  in  Laguna,  valued  for  its  fruit. 
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HAH-IN.    See  Ikmo. 
MAMON.    Bee  Ikmo. 
MAMPALAN.    Bee  Mangi. 
MANA.     Jatropha  multifida,  Linn. 

A  shrub  growing  wild  in  Bulacan  and  RUal,  though  sometimes  planted. 
The  fruit  la  used  as  a  purgative. 
MANGA   (Mango).     Mangifera  indiea,  Linn. 

A  tree  SO  to  50  feet  in  height,  grown  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the 
entire  Archipelago.    The  fruit  is  harvested  during  spring  and  summer,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  for  dessert,  jelly  making,  etc. 
MANGIFERA  ALTISSIMA,  Blanco.    Pab6,  Pajo,  T.;  Pao. 
MANGIFERA    INDICA,    Linn.      Mampalan,   J.,    M.;   MakoA,    T.;  Manga,    Sp.: 

Mango,  Eng. 
MANGLE.    See  Bakao. 
MANGO.    Beniltmgi. 
MANGOSTAN  (Mangoateen).     Garcinia  mangostana,  Linn. 

A  tree  growing  on  Jolo  and  Mindanao  Islands,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"king's  fruit."    The  fruit  is  sweet  and  has  very  delicate  flavor.     It  is  much 

MANOOSTEEN.    See  Mangottdn. 

MANGROVE.    See  Bakao. 

MAN!  (Groundnut,  Peanut).    Araohi*  hypogaea,  Linn. 

An  herb  cultivated  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  for  forage.     The  seed   is 
edible  and  is  used  for  making  oil,  etc.    Only  sparingly  eaten  for  food. 
M.ANIHOT  UTILISSIMA,  Pohl.     Camoteito  cahot,  T. ;  Adam's  needle,  Cassava 

or  Yucca,  Eng. 
MANZANITAS.     Zinyphtis  jujuba,  Lam. 

A  tree  planted  in  gardens  in  Cavitc,  Ilocos  Norte,  etc.,  yielding  an  edible 
fruit. 
MARANTA  ARUNDINACEA,  Linn.     Araba6,  T.;  Araro,  V.,  P. 
MARIANA.    See  Tagom. 
MARMALADE  PLUM.    See  Mamey. 
MARUNGAY.    See  Malungay. 
MATAVIA.    See  Batavia. 
MAYAPIS.     Diptcrocarput  turbmatut,  Gaertn. 

A  tall  reain  yielding  tree.     Found  throughout  the  Archipelago. 
MELASTOMA  POLYANTHUM,  Blume.    Aguisip. 
MELON  (Melon).    Cuoumia  melo,  Linn.  var. 

An  herbaceous  vine  raised  for  local  consumption  in  Panay,  Luzon,  etc. 
The  fruit  is  valued  for  dessert,  but  is  of  inferior  quality. 
MEMECYLON  TINCTORIUM,  Pers.    Candong,  II.;  Cows,  T.j  Saguinsin,  V. 
METROXYLON  RUMPHII,  Mart.    Bagsano. 
METROXYLON  SILVESTRE,  Mart.    Lumbia  or  Lumbal 
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MEZONEURUH  OLABEUM,  Deaf.  Cabitcabao,  Sagnit,  Sapuit;  Togebung.  V.; 
Tugs bang;  Ugabang,  V. 

MICHEL1A  CHAMPACA,  Linn.     Chakpaoa. 

MIJO.    See  Bioaeao. 

MIL6N.     See  MeWn. 

MILLET.    See  Bioaeao, 

MIMUSOPS  ELENGI,  linn.    CABigut,  T. 

MOMORDICA  BALSAMINA,  Linn.  AmpalayA,  Ampalea,  T.;  Apale  ( T),  Apulia, 
V.;  Palayfi,  B. ;  Palla,  Peria;  Amargoeo,  Balsamina,  Bp.;  Balsam  apple,  Eng. 

MONGO.    See  Balatong. 

MORINDA  TINCTOEIA,  Roxb.    Babcuho. 

MORINDA  UMBELLATA,  Linn.     Saliosican. 

MORINGA  OLEIFERA,  Lam.  Arongay  (T),  II.;  Aiungay  ( ?),  P.;  Manungal, 
Bftloiigay,  Balungay,  V.;  Camalongay,  Caicahigay ;  MaLTtngat,  T. ;  Marungay, 
II.,  V.|  Horseradish  tree,  Eng. 

MOSTAZA  (Mustard).    Sttwtpt*  junoeu,  Blanco. 

A  vegetable  growing  in  the  gardens  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The 
leaves  and  seeds  are  used  for  condiment,  etc. 

MUNGO.     See  Balatong. 

MUNTINGIA  CALABURA,  Linn.    Datilea,  Ktma,  T. 

MUSA  PARADISIACA,  Linn.  Var.    Saquuto,  T.;  Platano,  Sp.;  Banana,  Eng. 

MUSA  PARADISIACA  CINEREA,  Blanco.     Letondal,  Latundan,  Tundalan. 

M.  PARADISIACA  COMPRESA,  Blanco.  Bisco;  Saba,  T.j  Saba,  How;  Pla- 
tano, Sp.;  Banana,  Eng. 

M.  PARADISIACA  LACATAN,  Blanco.  LacatAr,  T.;  Platano,  8p.;  Banana, 
Eng. 

M.  PARADISIACA  MAGNA,  Blanco.  Tondoe,  T.,  V.;  Tunduqub,  T.j  Platano, 
Sp. ;  Banana,  Eng. 

M.  PARADISIACA  MAXIMA,  Blanco.  Batavia,  T.j  Mtttavia,  V.;  Platano,  Sp.) 
Banana,  Eng. 

M.  PARADISIACA  SUAVEOLENS,  Blanco.  Buffiuuu,  T.j  Platano,  Sp.;  Ba- 
nana, Eng. 

M.  PARADISIACA  TERNATENSI8,  Blanco.    Gloria,  T.;  Taranate,  P.;  Ternate, 

T.j  Platano,  Sp.;  Banana,  Eng. 
MUSHROOM.     See  Agaric. 
MUSTARD.    See  Montana. 

MYRISTICA  PHILIPPINENSI8,  Lam.  Aids  Cahqt,  T.j  Nuez  moscada,  Sp.; 
Nutmeg,  Eng. 

NAM1.     Dioscorca  triphylla,  Pers. 

A  vegetable  found  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.     The  root  is  eaten 

when  cooked.     In  times  of  scarcity  it  becomes  a  staple  article  of  food  among 

the  mountaineers.    The  juice  is  also  used. 
NAMI-CONOT.    See  Lima. 
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NANGCA.     See  Lanka. 

NANGKA.     See  Langk&. 

NARANJA.    See  Luobam. 

N  ARAN  JIT  AS  (Small  oranges).    Citrus  reticulata,  Blanco. 

A  tree  growing  upon  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  of  the  tungiriiH 
type  and  ie  highly  prised,  especially  that  from  Laguna.  It  is  grown  com- 
mercially. The  beat  orange  grown  in  the  Islands.  In  season  from  July  it 
February  and  is  valued  at  from  40  cents  to  92  per  hundred. 

NATIS  (T>.    Bee  Ate*. 

NICOTIANA  TABACTJM,  Linn.    Tabaco,  Sp.,  T.;  Tobacco,  Bng. 

NIOG.     See  Coco. 

NIPA.    Nipa  fructioant,  Wurmb. 

One   of  the   most  useful   of   the   native   plants,   growing   throughout  the 
Archipelago  along  the  banks  of  estuaries  and  rivers  affected  by  tides.    The 
sap  or  "tuba"  ia  largely  used  for  making  wine  and  alcohol;  the  leaves  for 
roof-making,  etc     Tuba  when  much  fermented  may  be  used  as  vinegar. 
NIPA  FRUCTICANS,  Wurmb.    NlFA,  Sp.,  T.;  Sasf,  T. 
NUEZ  HOSCADA.    See  Anis  oahoy. 
NUTMEG.    See  Anis  ouhoy. 
OBAT.    See  Cobag. 

OCHROCARPUS  PENTAPETALUS,  Blanco.    Pamttlaih,  Pamitlatin. 
OGOB.     See  Rima. 
OLABIMAN.    See  OoUuiman. 
ONGSOY.     See  Cilantro. 
ONION.     Bee  Sibuyas. 
OPO.    See  Z7po. 
ORANGE.    See  Lueban. 
ORAYI.    See  Golctes. 
ORYZA  SATIVA,  Linn.    Humay;  Paiat,  T.;  Arroi,  Palay,  Sp.;  Rice,  Paddy, 

Eng- 
OTAHEITE  APPLE.    See  Maoopa. 
OTAHEITE  GOOSEBERRY.    See  7M. 
OTONQ.    Seefiiloo. 
PACAC.    See  Camanoe. 
PACHYRHIZUS  ANGULATU8,  Rich.    Camas,  B.;  Hincamas,  T.j  Iocamas,  ¥, 

Pn.;  Jihcamae,  T.;  Kamaa,  II.;  Sutoahas,  T.j  Ticamaa,  V. 
PACO.    Asplenium  esculentum,  Preal. 

A  common  fern  growing  spontaneously  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The 
young  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable. 
PACOPOL.    See  OaM-oaUt. 
PADDY.    See  Palay. 
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PAGSATNGUIN  or  PISA.    Canarium  cumingU,  Eng. 

A  tree  found  in  the  Archipelago  whose  black  pitch  is  used  for  lighting 
Mid  calking. 
PAHA.     Mangifera  atti&sima,  Blanco. 

A  tree  produced  in  small  quantity  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  fruit 
is  highly  prized  and  is  utilised  for  pickling,  etc. 
PAJO.    SeePoM. 
PAKWAN  (Watermelon).    Citmllu*  vulgari*,  Schr&d. 

An  herbaceous  vine  grown  in  small  quantity  throughout  the  entire  Archi- 
pelago.   The  fruit  is  used  for  dessert,  the  best  being  raised  in  Bulscan. 
PALAQUrUM  sp.    See  Qvtto-pereha. 
PALAY  (Rice).     Oryea  sativa,  Linu. 

A  cereal,  hundreds  of  varieties  of  which  are  extensively  cultivated  through- 
out the  Archipelago.    The  grains  especially  are  used  for  food,  and  form  a 
staple  product 
PALAYA.    See  Ampataya. 
PALLA.    See  Ampalayi. 
PAL-LAM.    See  Calamiamit. 
PALLANQ.     See  Galomiamis. 
PALMA  CHRISTI.    See  Taiwan tanpan. 
PALO-BRASIL.    See  Sibuoao. 
PALO  MARIA.    See  Bitanhol. 
PAMINTA  (Black  pepper).    Piper  nigrum,  Linn. 

A  shrub  growing  in  Luion  and  Panay  Islands,  though  rsrely  cultivated  at 
present.    Formerly  extensively  grown  in  Batangas.    The  fruit  is  used  as  a 

PAMITLAXN.     Ochrooarpus  pentapetaVus,  Linn. 

A  tree  growing  in  -Northwestern  Luzon.     The  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  for 
illuminating  purposes. 
PAMITLATIN.    See  Pamitlaw. 
PANAO.    See  Balao. 
P  AN  AMEN.     Taooa  pinnatifida,  Forat, 

A  shrub,  6  feet  or  more  high,  cultivated  in  Antique,  and  very  common  in 
Iloeoa  and  Zambales.    The  tuberous  root  is  utilized  in  making  a  flour  called 
"gaogao,"  sold  in  the  Manila  markets. 
PANGAS.    SeeLwjfo. 
PAO.      See  PaM. 
PAPA-     See  Batata.     . 
PAPAW.    See  Papaya. 
PAPAVA  (Papaw).    Carica  papaya,  Linn. 

A  small  tree,  20  feet  high  or  more,  of  American  origin,  a  garden  product 

throughout  the  Archipelago.    The  fruit,  which  is  orange-yellow  when  ripe, 

is   arweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  used  in  making  sauces,  preserves, 

pickles,  and  for  desserts,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  raw. 

PAQUIT.    See  Cobag.  „  . 
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PARAS.     See  IU. 
PABIA.     Bee  AmajtalayA. 
PARNAR1EN.     See  Pa.na.rUn. 
PAKKIA  ROXBURGHII,  G.  Don.    Cupa.no. 
PARSLEY.    See  Perejil. 
PASITIS.    See  ChiUmg  bundoe. 
PATANft  (Sieva  or  civet  bean).    Phaseolua  lunatus,  Linn.  var. 

A  climbing  plant  growing  on  Luzon  and  Pansy  Islands,  etc     The  seeds 

are  used  as  an  article  of  food  for  local  consumption. 
PATATA.    See  Batata. 
PATOLA    (Dishcloth   gourd).     Luffa  aegyptiaoo,  Hill. 

An  annual  tendril-climbing  plant,  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable  throughout 

the  Archipelago.    The  green  fruit  is  edible,  and  is  cooked  like  squash,  or 

served  in  soups  and  stews.    The  fibrous  Interior  of  the  dried  fruit,  when 

bleached,  is  used  as  a  sponge  for  cleaning  or  scrubbing. 
PATOLA  (Sponge  cucumber).    Luffa  acutongula,  Roxb. 

Cultivated  as  the  preceding  variety,  for  local  consumption.     The  matted 

fibers  of  the  strongly  ribbed  fruit  of  this  variety  or  the  preceding  one  is 

being  exported  from  Japan  for  lining  hats  and  slipper*. 
PATOLANG  WAK   (round).     Same  as  Luffa  aegyptiaoa, 
PAYBNA  *p.    See  Qutta-peroha. 
PAYONG  AHAS  (Agaric  or  mushroom) .    Agariout  sp. 

An  umbrella-shaped  cryptogamous  plant,  fonnd  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 

and  Mindanao  Islands.    The  entire  plant  is  edible.    Many  species  of  Agaricus, 

and  genera  related  to  them,  grow  spontaneously  throughout  the  Archipelago. 
PEANUT.    See  Man*. 
PEAS.    See  CMeharo. 
PECHAY.    Sinapit  bnutioata,  Blanco  (T). 

A  herb  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  leave* 

PEPINO  (Cucumber).    Cuoumts  aativun,  linn, 

A  native  cucumber  of  vigorous  growth  raised  in  small  quantity  throughout 
the  Philippines.     The  fruit  is  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor  and  is  used 
for  making  salad,  etc. 
PEREJIL  (Parsley).    Apium  petroaetinum,  Linn. 

A  garden  vegetable  cultivated  for  local  consumption. 
PERSIMMON.    See  Dioapyroa. 
PHALARIS  CANARIEN8IS,  Linn.     Alpiste,  Sp.;   Canary  grass  or  canary  seed, 

Eng. 
PHASEOULUS  sp.    AOATAO,  C.j  Agayap,  T.,  Pn.;  Beans,  Eng. 
PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS,  Linn.     Azabachs,  Zabache,  T.j   Frfjoles,  Sp.;   Beans, 

Eng. 
PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS  INAMOENU8,  Linn.    Patau*,  T. 
PHASEOLUS  MUNGO,  Linn.    Balatowq,  Mungo,  T. ;  Mongo,  Sp. 
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PHA8EOLUS  VULGARIS,  DC.     BirriltoA,  T.,  P.;   Habas,  Sp.,  T.;   Beans,  Eng. 
PHYLLANTHUS  DISTICHU8,  Mull.     Bangquiling.  T.;   IbA,  T.,   P.;  Layohan; 

Paraa,  V.)  Otaheite  gooseberry,  Eng. 
PHYSIC  NUT.    See  Tuba. 
PILANI.     See  PiU. 
PILt.    Canarium  album,  Blanco. 

A  tree  found  in  Southern  Luzon  and  sometimes  planted.    The  nut  and  sap 
are  utilized,  the  latter  being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale. 
PIHENTA.     See  Paminla. 
PIMIENTO.     See  Chile. 
PINEAPPLE.    See  Pita. 
PINU8  INSULARI6,  Bndl. 

Affords  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes.     Found  in  Luzon. 
PINUS  MERCUSII,  Jungh. 

Tree  producing  a  resin  used  by  Igorrotea  for  illuminating  purposes. 
PISA  (Pineapple).    Ananat  aalivua,  Schult. 

An  herb  raised  throughout  the  Archipelago  for  the  flavor  of  its  fruit,  for 
local  consumption. 
PIPER   BETLE,   Linn.     Ikxo,   Itmo,  T.;  Mam-in,  P.;  Mamon,  V.;   Samat,   P., 

Buyo,  Sp.;  Betle,  Eng. 
PIPER  NIGRUM,  Linn.     Maliaa,  P.,  It.;   I'iminta,  Pimenta,  T.;  Pimienta,  Sp.; 

Black  pepper,  Eng. 
PISA.    See  Pagtaingvin. 

P1SUM  SATIVUM,  Linn.    ChIchako,  T„  Sp.;  Guisante,  Sp.;    Peas,  Eng. 
PITCH.     See  Almioiga. 
PITHECOLOBIUM  DULCE,  Benth.    CamachixJ,  T.;  Camanchile,  T.,  B-;  Caman- 

sile,  T. ;   Damortis,  II. 
PLATANO  DE  MONO,    Ifuw  pamdmaoa,  Linn.  var. 

A  variety  of  banana  grown  in  some  gardens  on  Luzon  and  other  islands. 
The-   small    round   fruit   is   edible.      The    plant   is   also   found   wild   in   the 
mountains. 
PLATANO  COLORADO.    Muaa  paradUiaea,  Linn.  var. 

A  variety  of  banana  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable,  the  reddish  fruit  of  which 
is  edible. 
PLATANO  MORADO.    Jfusa  paradiauua,  Linn.  var. 

A  variety  of  banana  grown  in  gardens  for  local  consumption. 
POMEGRANATE.    See  DaUma. 
POBAS.    See  IU. 
PORTULACA  OLERACEA,  Linn.     Ansiman,  Colaswak,  T.J  Otasiman;  Verdo- 

laga,  Sp.;   Purslane,  Pusley,  Eng. 
POTATO.    See  Batata. 

PSIDIUM  GUAYAVA,  Linn.  var.    Bat  abas,  Tayabas,  T.;  Guayava,  Sp.;  Lemon 
guava,  Eng. 
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PSOPHOCARPUS  TETRAGONOLOBUS,  DC.    CALAinsiiie,  T.;  Camaluson,  V.; 

Kalamismis,  T.;  Pal-lam,  I).;  Pallang;  Seguidillna,  T.,  Sp. 
PUGAHAN.    Caryata  wen*,  Linn. 

A  palm  producing  a  starch  or  a  kind  of  sago  ot  good  quality. 
PUNICA  GRANATUM,  Linn.    Dalma,  J.;  Granada,  Sp.,  T.;   Pomegranate,  Eng. 
PURSLANE.    See  Colaaiman. 
PTJSLEY.     See  Colanman. 
QUIBAL.    Doiickoa  echinulatus,  Blanco. 

An  herbaceous  vine,  grown  in  Batangas  in  gardens  for  its  edible  fruit. 
QUINCHAY.    See  Quinsoy. 
QUINS  AY  (Celery).    Apittm  graveolens,  Linn. 

A   garden   vegetable   growing   throughout   the   Archipelago,    used   locally. 
The  leaf-stalk  is  used  for  salads  and  dressing. 
RABANOS.    See  Labanos. 
RADISH.    See  Labanot. 

RAPHANUS  SATIVUS,  Linn.     Laban6b,  T.;   Rftbano,  Sp.;  Radish,  Eng. 
RATILES.     Muntingia  calabura,  Linn. 

A  small  tree,  about  15  feet  high,  of  American  origin,  growing  spontaneously 
in  Luzon.    The  fruit  is  edible,  though  seldom  used. 
RED  PEPPER.    See  Chile  and  Chileng  bundoc. 
RED  SQUASH.    See  Calabasang  puM. 
REPOLLO   (Cabbage).     Brotsica  oleraoea,  Linn.  var. 

A  vegetable  raised  to  a  large  extent  in  Luzon  Island,  etc.,  for  local  use. 
The  leaves  are  edible. 
RIIAMNUS  sp.    Cabatete,  11.;  Cabatiti,  II.,  Pn. 

RHIZOPHORA  MUCRONATA.  Lam.     Bakao,  Bakawan,  T.;  Mangle,  Sp.;   Man- 
grove, Eng. 
RICE.    See  Palay, 
RICINO.     See  Tarigantaa-gan. 
RICINTJS  COMMUNIS,  Linn.     Lansina,  Linancina;  TAff&AHTAnoAN,  T.;  Palma 

Christ!,  Ricino,  Sp.;  Castor  oil  plant,  Eng. 
RIMA.    See  Antipole. 
RIMA  (Breadfruit).    Artocarpus  rima,  Blanco. 

A  tree  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  islands.     When  cooked 
the  fruit  ia  eaten,  and  is  valued  for  making  sweetmeats.     This  is  the  most 
prized  of  all  the  varieties  of  breadfruits;   select  fruits  are  valued  at  one 
peseta  and  upwards. 
ROSE  APPLE.    See  Tampoy. 
SABA.    Mu*n  paradisiaca  eomprsao,  Blanco. 

A  variety  of  banana  raised  on  a  commercial  scale  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. 
SABA  ILOCO.     See  Babd. 
SACCHARUM  OFEICINARUM,  Linn.    Tumi,  T-;  CaBa  dulce,  Sp.;  Sugar  cans, 
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SAFFRON  CROCUS.    See  Dilao. 
SAGNIT.    See  Cabitcabay. 

8AGUING.    Native  name  for  all  kinds  of  bananas. 
SAGUINSIN.    See  Colin. 
SALIC8ICAN.    Morinda  umbcllata,  Linn. 

A  tree,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  natives  extract  a  red  dyestuff. 
SALUYOT.     Corchorua  otitorius,  Linn. 

A  shrub,  found  in  Eocos  Norte,  sometimes  planted.    The  leaves  are  eaten 
when  cooked. 
SAMALAGUI.    See  Sampaloc. 
SAMAT.     See  Ikmo. 
SAMBAG.    See  Sampaloc. 
SAMBAGUI.    See  Sampaloc. 
SAMBALAGUI.    See  Sampaloc. 
SAMPAGUITA.    Jaminum  sambac,  Linn. 

A  plant  with  white,  fragrant  flowers,  from  which  a  highly  prized  essence 
ia  produced. 
SAMPALOC  (Tamarind).     Tam arindut  indica,  Linn. 

A  native  timber  tree,  30  feet  or  more  in  height.    It  is  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Luzon,  the  Vis&yan  Islands,  etc.,  and  ia  valued  for  its  fruit,  the 
meat  of  which  ia  edible  and  serves  for  making  preserves,  syrup,  dressing,  etc. 
SANDANA.     Anisoplera  oblonga,  Dyer. 

A  tree  like  Lauan,  and  grown?  in  southern  Luzon  and  the  Inlands  of  Leyte 
and  Mindanao.     It  yields  an  aromatic  resin. 
SAND1A.    See  Paktcaa. 
SANDORICUM  INDICUM,  Cav.    Santol 
SANTOL.     Sandorioum  indieum,  Cav. 

A  tall  tree  grown  in  gardens  throughout  the  Archipelago.     Valued  for  its 
fruit,  which  ia  utilized  for  dessert,  preserves,  etc. 
SAP-ANG.     See  Limn. 
SAPANG.     See  Sibuoao. 
SAPNIT.    See  Cabitoabag. 
SAPOLONGAN.     Bee  Yacal. 
SAPOTE   (Persimmon).    Dionpyrox  ebenaater,  Retz. 

A  tree  found  in  Cebfl,  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  Fanny  Islands,  though  rarely 
planted.    The  fruit  is  edible. 
SEGUID1LLAS.     See  Oalamiami*. 
SESAME.     See  Linpa. 

SESAMUM  INDICUM,  Linn.    L1S6A,  T.;  Ajonjoli,  Sp.;  Sesame,  Beneaeed,  Gin- 
gelly,  Til  or  Teel,  Eng. 

SESBANIA  GRANDIFLORA,  Pera.    Catoday,  II.;  Catuday,  T.,  II.  j  Caturay,  P., 
II.;  Katudat,  II. 

SE8UVIUM   PORTULACASTBUM,   Linn.     Bilang  bilang,   V.;  Carampalit,   P.; 
Dampalit,  T. ;  Tarumpalit. 
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SETARIA  ITALICA,  Beauv.     Bicacao,  V.,  T.;   Bueacao,   II.;   Dau»;  Mijo,   Sp.; 

Millet,  Eng. 
SHOREA  GU1SO,  Biume.    Guno. 
BIBUCAO  or  PALO  CAMPECHE.    Caeaalpinia  sappan,  Linn. 

A  tree,  14  feet  or  more  high,  growing  in  Luzon  and  Panay  Islands,  which 

yields  a  red  coloring  material  sold  largely  in  Manila  markets,  and  exported 

to  China  and  England. 
SIBUYAS  (Onion).    Allium  oepa,  Unn. 

A  vegetable  grown  throughout  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.     The  bulb 

and  leaves  are  used  in  cookery. 
SIEVA  or  CIVET  BEAN.    See  Patant. 
SILE.    See  Chile. 

SIN  APIS  BRA8SICATA,  Blanco  < ! ) .    Phchay,  T. 
SINAFIS  JL'NCEA,  Blanco.    Mostaza,  Sp.,  T.j  Mustard,  Eng. 
SINCAMAS  (Yam  bean).    Packyrhizus  angutatue,  DC. 

An  herbaceous  vine  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  Luzon,  etc.     The  tuber  in 

eaten  raw  or  cooked. 
SINTONES.     See  Xaranjitaa. 
SIRUELAS  (Golden  apple,  Jamaica  plum).    Spondw*  sp. 

A  tree,  about  £5  feet  in  height,  found  nearly  throughout  the  Archipelago, 

and  grown  tor  its  edible  fruit. 
SITAO  (Long  yard  bean).     Doliohoe  sesquipedalis,  Linn. 

A  twining  plant,  cultivated   in  gardens   throughout  the  Archipelago.     A 

"snap"  bean  of  excellent  quality.     The  young  pods  and  ripe  beans  are  eaten. 

This  bean  is  sold  in  the  markets  by  the  bunch  of  about  twenty  pods,  at  from 

2  to  4  cents,  gold,  per  bunch.    There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  purple,  the 

other  with  green  pods. 
SMALL  LEMON.    See  Calamantt. 
SMALL  ORANGES.    See  Naranjitas. 
SOLANUM  MELONGENA,  Linn.  var.     Taloihg,  T.;   Berengena,  Sp.;   Egg  plant, 

Eng. 
SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM,  Linn.     Batata,  T.;   Papa,  Patata,  Sp.;   Potato.  Irish 

potato,  Eng. 
SORGHUM.    See  Batad. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  Moench.     Batah,  V.;   Batag   (I);  Sorghum.  Eng. 
SOUR-SOP.    See  Guyabano. 

SPONDIAS  sp.     Siruelaa,  T.j  Ciruelas,  Sp.;   Golden  apple,  Jamaica  plum,  Eng. 
SPONGE  CUCUMBER.    See  Patola, 
SUGAR  APPLE.     See  Ates. 
SUGAR  CANE.    See  Tubo. 
SUHA.    See  Lucban. 
SUIRSAAK.    See  Oayabano. 
SU8AKKA.    See  Guyabano. 
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SL'SONG  CALABAO.    Unona  ep. 

A  small  native  tree  growing  in  Luzon.     The  scarlet  fruit,  which  contain* 
sweet  and  milky  sap,  is  edible.     It  is  somewhat  mawkish  and  insipid  to  the 
taste.    Of  local  use  only. 
SL'SONG  DAMULAG.     See  Suaong  calabao. 
SWEET  POTATO.    See  Camotc. 
SWEET-SOP.    See  Atea. 
TABACO   (Tobacco).     Nicotiana  tabaoum,  Linn. 

An  herb,  3  to  5  feet  high,  of  American  origin,  growing  in  Luzon  and  the 
southern  islands,  the  best  being  that  grown  in  Isabels  and  Cagayan.     Many 
varieties  are  largely  produced  and  exported  to  foreign  markets.     The  leaves 
are  used  for  making  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 
TABACOG.    See  Melon. 
TACATAC   (Wild  chestnut).     Caalanopaia  jihilippinenais,  Vidal. 

A  tree  of  considerable  height,  growing  wild  upon  Luzon  and  other  islands. 
The  fruit  is  edible. 
TACCA  PINNATIFIDA.   Forst     Canobong.   V.;      Pan  amen,   P.,  T.;   Parnarien, 

II.  i   Tayobong,  V. 
TAGBAC-TAGBAC.    See  Arara6. 
TAGOM.    See  Tayom. 
TAGUM.     See  Tayom. 
TALACATAC  (Wild  chestnut).    CaatanopiU  sp. 

A  tall  tree,  found  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  though  not  cultivated.    The 
fruit  is  utilized. 
TALANG.     See  Mabolo. 
TALISAY.    See  Daliaay. 
TALOXG  (Eggplant).    Solatium  melongena,  Linn.  var. 

An  herb,  3  feet  high,  cultivated  as  a  garden  vegetable,  for  local  consump- 
tion only,  throughout  the  Archipelago. 
TAMARIND.    See  Bampaloc. 
TAMARINDUS  INDICA,  Linn.     Samalagui,  Sambag,  Sambagui,  Sambalagui,  V.; 

Sakpaloc,  T.;  Tamarindo,  Sp.;  Tamarind,  Eng. 
TAMAUIAN.    See  Bilanhol. 
TAMPOY   (Rose  apple,  Jamrosade).    Eugenia  jumbos,  Linn. 

A  tree  raised  as  a  garden  product  in  Cebn,  Lu«ra,  and  Panay.     The  fruit 
is  edible  and  is  used  for  making  jelly. 
TANCONG.    See  Canoong. 
TArJQANTAlTOAN   (Castor  oil),     llicinu*  communis,  Linn. 

A  shrub  growing  spontaneously  nearly  throughout  the  Islands  of  Luzon, 
Yisayas,  and  Mindanao,  forming  dense  jungles.     The  seeds  yield  an  oil  much 

TANGCONG.    See  Catuxmg. 
TAPIOCA.  ' 

A  wholesome  food  article  made  from  the  starchy  roots  of  Yucca  or  Cassava 
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TARANATB.    See  Gloria. 

TARUMPALIT.     See  Dampalit. 

TAVA-TAVA.    See  Tuba. 

TAWATAWA.     See  Tuba. 

TAYABAS.     See  Bayabas. 

TAYOBONG.     See  Panurien. 

TAYOM   (Indigo).     Indigofera  tincloria,  Linn. 

A  Hraall  leguminous  shrub,  about  5  feet  in  height,  grown  in  Luzon  and 
other  islands.  The  entire  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots,  furnishea  a 
blue  dyestuff  known  as  indigo,  which  is  much  used  in  the  industries.  It  is 
also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ilocos  and  Panguainan,  where  the 
plant  is  known  by  the  name  of  Indigo.  There  are  other  species  cultivated. 
as  /.  trifoliota,  Linn.;  /.  trita,  Linn.;  /.  hirtuta,  Linn. 

TAYOBONG.     See  Parnarien. 

TAYUM.    See  Tayom. 

TAYUNG.    See  Tayom. 

TEEL  or  TIL.    See  Lingd. 

TKRMINALIA  CATAPPA,  Lion.     Dalisat,  Talisay ;  Almond,  Eng. 

TERNATE.    See  Gloria. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO,  Linn.    Cacao,  Sp.,  T.;  Cocoa,  Eng. 

TIBIQ  NA  LALAQUI  (Cluster  Bg).    Fieut  glomerate,  Koxb. 

A  shade  tree,  growing  by  the  streams,  on  Luzon.  The  fruit  is  small  and  is 
much  relished  by  children,  and  also  by  cattle.  The  tree  is  highly  valued  by 
the  natives  for  the  reason  that  the  roots  yield  drinking  water. 

TICAMAS.     See  Binoama*. 

TIPOLO.    See  Antipole. 

TOBACCO.    See  Tabaeo. 

TOGABANG.    See  Cabitoabag. 

TOGUE. 

The  first  sprouts  of  the  Balatong  ( Phaneolus  mungo  L.)  are  so  called, 
which  are  eaten  when  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  are  indigestible. 

TOGUI   (r).     See  Tugue. 

TOMATES.     See  CamatU. 

TOMATO.     See  Oamatis. 

TONDOC.    See  Tundaque. 

TOtfQO.    Diosoorea  papillaris,  Linn. 

A  vine  found  wild,  but  sometimes  planted  for  its  edible  root  or  tuber. 

TRIGO  (Wheat).    THticvm  vulgare,  Willd. 

A  cereal  grown  in  Batangae,  Cagayan,  Cavite,  and  Ilocoa  Norte,  though 
rarely  planted  at  present.  The  grain  is  used  for  making  flour,  which  is  made 
into  bread. 

TRIPHASIA  TRIFOLIATA,  DC.    LnioN  bum;  Limoncitos.  Sp. 

TRITICUM  VULGARE,  Willd.    Trico,  Sp.;  Wheat,  Eng. 
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TUBA  (French  physic  nut).    Jatropha  nirrai,  Linn. 

A   native   shrub,   about  8   feet  high,   found   wild   and   planted   for  fences 
throughout  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The  fruit  is  used  for  making  oil,  and 

TUBA.    A  sweet  liquid  extracted  either  from  the  peduncle  or  fruit  of  many  palms, 
such  as:   Nipa,  cocoanut,  buri,  caong,  pugahan,  etc.    Tuba  is  a  favorite  drink 
of  the  natives,  and  is  made  into  sugar,  wine,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  forming  one 
of  the  important  native  industries. 
TUBO  (Sugar  cane).    Sacoharum  ojfieinarum,  Linn. 

A  tall  grass,  8  to  16  feet  high,  several  varieties  of  which  are  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  the  Archipelago,  especially  in  Pampanga  and  Negro*. 
Sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  stalks  forms  a  staple  product  which  is 
largely  exported.  The  stalks  are  also  marketed  in  large  quantities  for  eating. 
They  are  sold  In  bundles  of  about  a  dozen  stalks  for  20  to  30  cents,  gold, 
per  bundle. 
TUGABANG.  See  Gabitoabag. 
TUQUE.    Diosoorea  sativa,  Linn.  var. 

A  vine  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable,  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.     The 
tuberous  root  is  edible. 
TUGUENG  PULO.    See  Tugve. 
TUNDALaN.    See  Lettmaal. 
■TUNDUQUE   (Banana).     Muea  paradisiwxi  magna,  Blanco. 

A  variety   of  banana  tree,  grown  on  a   small   scale  in   Luzon  and  other 
islands  as  a  garden  product.    The  large  fruit  la  edible. 
TUUB6.    See  Toiigd. 
UBE.    Diosoorea  alata,  Linn. 

A  climbing  herb  growing  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  sometimes  raised  to 
a  large  extent    The  tuber  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
UGABANG.     See  Gabitoabag. 

UNONA  sp.    8c bono  oalabao,  T.j  Susong  damnlag,  P. 
UPO  (White  squash).     Oveurbita  lagcnaria  villota,  Linn. 

A  staple  garden  vegetable  throughout  the  Archipelago.     The  fruit  some- 
times exceeds  one  meter  in  length,  and  the  price  is  governed  by  the  sice. 
Quality  said  to  be  excellent. 
UVAS  (Grape).    Vitia  sp. 

A  vine  raised  or  planted  in  gardens  in  Albay,  Ilocos  Norte,  etc.,  but  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  fruit.     The  fruit  is,  however,  used. 
VATICA  MANQACHAPUY,  Blanco. 

A  tree  of  medium  size,  which  yields  resin. 
VEGETABLE  WAX.    It  is  found  in  Calamianea,  Paragua,  etc 
VHRDOLAGA.     See  Cvlaaiman. 
VrnB  sp.    Uyas,  Sp.;  Grape,  Eng. 
WATERMELON.     See  Pakwan. 
WHEAT.    See  Trigo. 
WHITE  SQUASH.    See  Upo. 
WILD  CHESTNUT.     See  Tacatac  or  Talacataa. 
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VAGAL.     Hopea  plagata,  Vidal. 

A  lofty  tree  yielding  transparent  resin. 
YAM.    See  Cobag. 
YAM  BEAN.    See  Sincamtw. 
YAMBO.    See  Maoopa. 
YLANGYLANG.    See  Ilangihmg. 
YUCCA.     See  Camoteng  oakoy. 
ZABACHE.     See  Aeabache. 
ZACATE.    Leersia  Kexandm,  Swartf. 

A  grass  which   is  cut  by  hand  and  sold   green  for  feed   for   horses.     An 
important  industry  in  Manila. 
ZANAHORIA.     Daucut  curnia,  Linn. 

An  herb  cultivated  for  local  use  in  Camarines,  Cavite.  Cagayan,  etc.     The 
root  is  edible. 
ZAPOTE.    See  Bapote. 
ZARZAPARRILLA  (sarsaparilla). 

The  Indian  sarsaparilla  is  grown  locally  (or  medicinal  use. 
ZEA  MAYS,  Linn.    Mais,  T.j  Mali,  Sp.;  Corn.  Eng. 
ZINGIBER   OFFICINALE,   Linn.      Baseng.    II.;  Loyal,    M.;  Lvya.   T.;   Luy-a ; 

Pangas,  M.;   Jengibre.  Sp. ;   Ginger,  Eng. 
ZIZYPHTJS  JUJUBA,  Lam.    Manzanitab,  Sp..  T 


A  LIST  OP  PHILIPPINE  FIBER  PLANTS. 

By  P.   Lamhon-Subibkhk, 
Ch  iff  of  Iht  Inmiltrr  Bureau  of  Agriculturt. 
[The  apeciea  in  the  Following  list  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  their  Latin  or  a 
Scientific  and  local  or  native  litstrlbutlt 


broma  anguata  Linn.  (Ster- 

cullacete). 

AnabO,  T.,  B.,  V    11.;  Ana- 

bu.I'.;  Anafa.I1.:  Anag- 

bo,  V.:  Annabo,  Z.,Pn., 

II.:  Dcvll'sCoMon.  Eng.; 


AI)»tili>[ilri.Hoiim(Malvaceic). 

Malva,  Rp..  T. 
Agave  rlgida  Hill.  (Amarylll- 

Amaguey,  Pn.;  Magay.V.; 

Maguey,  T.,  II.;    Hene- 

qui-n  (Max.);  nil,  Sp.; 

Sisal  Hemp,  Eng. 

Alatonla  ap.7  (Apocynacefc) ... 

AnamlrU  cocculus,  Wight  et 
Am.  (Menlspermei-eocl 
Labtang,  it.;  Sums.  P. 


Lum 


ind  the  Via 


it  bark  _. 


Bacangaa  and  Canw-    Stem  .. 
Union  and  Pampanga 


a  Linn.  (Brome-  ,  Luion    Vlaayan,  and 


fwlne,  thread,  ropes,  fiah- 
ing  linen,  pout-tun,  etc. 
Fiber  compares  favorably 
with  Jute:  2  meters  long: 
14.  Mexican,  per  pleul. 


Ropes,  twine,  etc.:  ralaed 
,  commercial!;  In  lloroa 
Norte:  COO  to  1,000  plants 
per  hectare;  yield  10  pl- 
cula  per  hectare:  15  to  K, 
Mexican,  per  plcul. 
1  Used  In  making  fiahcorrahi 

.!  ITaedtyingand  binding. 

Fine  rlutha,  drew  goods. 
|  KhirtH,  etc.;  all  leaves 
I      yield  1  ounce  fiber,  more 
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A  lift  of  Philippine  fiber  plant* — Continued. 


Scientific  and  local  or  natli 
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ipocon     sclciibirli    I 
Mortal  co,     V.;     Moros 


Anlsopter*  thurilei 
( Mpterocarpacese; 
Lallan  or  Lauaa!  . 

A nuna  reticulata  Linn,  (Aim. 

Anonas,  Sp..  T. 
Areca  catechu,  linn.  (Falrase). 
Betelnat,     Evig.:     Bo rig* , 
Burffcu.  T. ;  Bongs,  Sp. 
Artocarpua   camansl    Blanco. 
(Moraccest. 
I'BCac,  11.;  Caraanee,  Ca- 
manat,    V.:     Dalanglan. 
Dolongfan,  II. 
Artocarpua  fncieaLinn.  (Vara- 

A  ntipol  o.  Rl  mn ,  T. ;  Tf polo, 

Artoearpui  sp.  (Moracece) 

Tugop,  V. 
Bambusa   arundo  L.  (Gmmi- 

""r'  eT.:Cafia, 


(Ora. 


Kawayeu.T.  (generic  name 
(or  bamboo]:  Cafla.  Sp.; 
Bamboo,  Eng.;  Quian.P. 


Bamboo,  Eng.;  Qi 
RambuBB      vulgaris 
(Gramlneffi^ 


Wettd]. 

|  K«ws 


8S|d?T., 


K«*»i»ii«    Kiting.    T.; 
Qulan  Klltng.  P. 

SiUn  Tlmbu 
iSnfa  scaudens  Blanco 
(Leguminoeie). 
Banhot.  V.;  Banot,  T. 

Salibangbang.  Alibanban. 

T  ,  V.;  Balibanban.  Ma- 

ruilnao,     Dili.    Ah  i  biro, 

Alamblbor.  Allblbll.  P. 

Heaumontta    sp.T    (Apocyna. 

Hlngnlo,  Jlnguio.  B.,  T. 

Borhmeria  nivea  Gaud  [Urti- 


Malabulac.  M  a 


r.  (Palmi 
CaUpS.  1 


Eng. 
oenata  Nav 


Talora,  T.,  V.;  Be 

;uco,  Sp.:  Rattan.  Eng. 

.....  —„,..  kbt.  (Pal 


Calunus  cocci  neua 

Bejuco.Sp.:OuaT 
7...  Rattan,  Bng, 


Visajrati  Ialand*__. 
Luzon  Island 


.  Cordage. 
Brown  paper. 


_   Ornament  and  making  lu 
—  furniture;  yellow  ai 
«n  striped  species. 


Luzon  and  other  to-   . 
Negroi  laland  — 
Luzon  and  other  Hi-    . 

Pampanga 

Luzon,   Kegros,  and 

other  islands. 
Luzon  and  the  Visa 


Camarines,  Tayabas, 


(outhern  Luson_. 


-do 


.    Ropes,  cords,  bowsti 


Ropes,  stuffing,  cigar  . 


oapula,  i 
This  variety  Is  probably  the  same  as  dHlamiw 


3,,,i,.dB,  Google 


A  lift  of  Philippine  fiber  plant* — Continued. 


Calamus  equeatrls  Kav.  (Pal- 
Bejuco.  Sp.;  Ouay,  T.;  Rat- 
Calamus 'haenkeaEua    Nil. 
(Palmse). 
Bt-Hico,    Spj    Dltaan,    Z.; 

Calumns  horrens  Blume  (Pal. 
BeWo.  Sp.;  Rattan,  Eng.; 
Calamus  Javenjls  Nav.  (Pal- 
Bejueo.  8p.;  Apia,  2.;  Rat- 
Calamus   msuimus    Blanco 
(Palms). 
Bejuco,  Sp. :  Calape  Calapi , 
Calupe,    V.:    Palaaan. 
Paraaan,  T.,  V.:  Rattan. 

Calamus   pisecarpos  Nav. 
(Palmes). 

Rattan,  feig. 
Calamus    scipTonlum    Nav. 
(Palme). 
Bcjom    Si. .  Bufl.in     Bo- 
too.  V.;»allaji.  Kng. 
Calamus  dp.  iPalmfcj 

Asnnn.  V     

AHm..rm:i.T 

Bacbaq'Jin.  P 

bSdcI'V  " ";:::;~™ 

BalH*»ia\    V 

Balai-*    r 

Baiugacu.  V    

BarltT.  11..Z       ...  _ 

Bam-        _ 

Banlt.ll  . 

BMW,  V        

Batarag,  Pn 

BatllCl         

BeJucn.Hp'      

Blnuuitt,  In 

I3SS»T ::::::::-:: 

BoroWiTMcay.  B..  V 

BuWnRan.T     '..'.'.'.. 

Bngtlnu.  V 

BuTalai  H  . 

Culadlng.T 

Laanac  T 

Danin,  B 

Dahonuav.  T 

Dletan.T 

Domaraca?.  11 

Dum- ■■»■..    .  

Gatasan.  T 

Halamham.  V 

Hoag.V 


Negroi  Occidental ... 

Zambalffl... 

Luion  and  theVlsa- 


Ncgroa  occidental . . 


Bobol,    N   jr—   Ooct' 

dental. 
Albas  


.!ar!'.<1  'J..- 

,11100  Islaod 


luu*.... 

Wands  .. 

Pangaatnan  .. 


N«m  Occidental 


Jbey  .  '..'.'.'.'.'." 


Bags,  hats,  Jewel  cases,  etc. 
Binding,  lashings,  etc. 
Gene™]  uses  of  rattan. 
Binding,  lathing*,  etc. 
Corf,  chain,   beds,    canea. 

Binding!  and  lashing*. 


t  mpcrior  uariety  of  rattan; 
'.«■<!    In  manufacture    of 


lie.. 
:■.. 
Do. 
Laigf  liaB.  t)ing  purpoaea, 

1'sed    Id    construction     of 

UikI  tui    hi  n  ding  Id  ccn- 

mnirtivO  at  booms. 
r.eueralunnnf  rattan. 
Do. 

1  ■■ 
I-. 


"Salacota."     nat 
Weaving  nlpa. 


hufldli 


laablng  in  hooaa 


n  Google 


A  liil  of  Philippine  fiber  p&mf»— Continued. 


ScIpqiIAc  Km!  :ml  ■ . 


Cllt  .■.:!««;■     ■   r-l.'l  ■«•■-<■.    I.'.  ■ 

llouac.V 

lmad.II    . 


Janamjam.  V 
Jlpguld.  V 


Juajr,  V 

LaUng,  B _ 

Labile j,  Pn  

Labolg.B 

Lambotan.T 

Lamonu.  T 

'-V-    ;..:»■'.  .1  ,.i.i:u  :.: 

LUtml ii.  I'll 

Llpat-llpat.  V 

LIpay.T 

Locoao,  V 

Lum-aD.  V 

««*nr*j    v 

M«t*4t«*> .  v 

Magtaguldlc,  V 

Muihuniw   V 

SSaaSr*."..:::.::: 

Mamogtung.  I  ■ 

■luaiisntiiiK    I- 

■iangnao,  V 

Maogmo.  C 

Naco«,B _ 

Nag.B 

Manga   \ _ 

Na(-oa.B 

NIWP-B _ 

NlCOt,B 

Son*  B  ..      . 

Nooutaag.  B 

o*t.b7t.  II..    

Oey.Pn 

Oa>  habalVe.  « 

SSi.T....~i:~;ni 

Padloa.B 

Podloa.  V..M  

P«lt.  B,_ _ 

I'l.nr  i«     B.. 

hallmanau    T 

PBDlb.T. 

!>:i  I''"  «■.    V 

Pan.  V.. ........ 

r»>«*ar.    M 

PoM.ll. _ 

Querqurreaag.  1' 

Rnl  RilUD.  fing 

Ramorati.  V,.  U 

Reoinnin.  V     

Sadal   n  .     

Halaan.  V  

*a;«;ai:     V 

Sh Ilg     B. 

Bam  pits.  B 

Sa:unu;iii>.  T 

Mannier.kia.  V 

Slag.B 

higld.  V..M    _ 

eigtd.  v     

Tagsabon.  M 

Tagi.laoay.  V 


V'laayan  1ilaort«.. 

Benguet  

Zamoaln 


Kegira  uiddenttU . . 


sod  oihet  ia- 


Segroa  Occidental.. 


Negiua  i). .  ;d.  :,:n 


.    Fwh  traps. 

■  T>Wg  iv  lashing  In  house 
\™  tiding. 
Routing  and  Bah  comlB. 


Negroe  Occidental 


Auutfiern  .  .:z-.~ 


'..•  >  .i    and  oltaei 


anaiunci 


Alba;,  i  amatlnrti.. .     Mem  .. 
N'egn*  widen  Ml I - 


Negro*  occidental 

Moabalc 

ft«itbem  Luton 


Kf.lll 
KoIkiI 
Ma*  hate 


Indlng  and  lashing. 


Tilng  and  binding. 


Hindu  Ik  ant!  lashing. 
.  :..r»!  .is™  (it  rattan. 
Binding  and  lashing. 


Whips,  rat 

.  ■  idegi 


.Google 


A  tut  of  Philippine  fiber  plants— Continued. 


Sclent  I  He  and  local  □> 


Calamus  <p.  (Palmi 

Ti«uia,V 

TaVaran,  V 

Tollpupoc,  T._. 
Talolo,  V 


.   Negros  Occidental.. 


Taranira,  B--- 
Tapnlguld,  H.. 

Tafula.T - 

TtnaIlnHn,T___ 
Toeong,  Pn  .... 
Tomarom.  V.,  B 

Tuma1lmlT.,._ 
Tumalon.  V 


(Millennia  en.  (Verbenaceic)__. 

Hlngulo,  T. 
Cnryota  onnata  Blanco  (Pal- 

Caong,  P.,  T.;  Edioc,  V. 

Carrot*  urensL.  (Palriuc) 

Anlbotlg.    T.;  Cabonegro, 


I'nrvuta  sp.  (Palmfe) 

DarumaeiT,  11.,  Po. 
CelbapcntandraGaertn.  (Bom- 

AlKudeinrlno,  Sp.;  Bobiiv. 
Bulac  iloMol.  Bulac 
dondol.V.;  Capat.Cap&H 
flga  babaiet,  Pd.;  Capa- 
•»'.*I»'  i*p.    r-« 

Ena. 
CkTodendron    In  termed  I  US, 
Cham.  (Verbcnacwe). 


Negros  Occidental— 
Albay,  Mutate  ____ 
Albay  .... 


Luki.ui,  Maebate.  and 


(Virfluirin  iiciilnngulus  ] 

(Tlliacen'). 
Corchorai     oil  tortus     L 

i  Till  ace?). 
Piwao,  T.,  P. 


.   Binding  and  laablng. 


_   Chain,  hammocks,   t 

.    Hals,    pocket    coma, 

other  articles. 


Tobacco  potichei,  hsta.  ban- 
kets, chairs,  pocketbnolu, 
traveling     bags,    jewel 


.   Ijftrge  hat*, 
a  Stuffing  pillows, 


Cordage,  twine,  rope,  e 


^zed  by  Google 


A  lift  of  Philippine  fiber  pfan/*— Continued. 


Scientific  and  local  or  native 


a  Linn.  (Borragi- 


■r  Blanco   (Pal- 


Corypha  umbraeuliieia  Linn. 
[Palnue). 
Boll,  BnM,T.  P.;  Bull.  T., 
M.;Burf,  T.;  8Uae,  Sll ag, 

R,  Pn, 
Crinom  aalaOenm  Linn.  (Ama- 

ryllldaoeo). 

Cyathula  prostata  Blame 
(Amaraataces). 
Amoneeo,  8p..  T.;  Varlri, 
V. 
Cyperua  dUtoraua  Linn.  (Cy- 

BangkwangT, 


>  flagellUer 

Munro  (Gnuntarao). 
Bojo,  T-,  II. 
Deamodium  gnngetlcum  and 

dlTenUoMum,  DC  (Legum- 

"Sangqoit.  T. 

En  lad*  scandens  Berth.  (Le- 
gumiDOee). 
Gogo,  T.;  Balogo,  Bayogo, 

Fleus  iu'dlca  Linn.   (Moraceie). 

Balete,  B.,  T.;  Batitl,  V. 
Picas  macrocarpa  Linn.!  (Mo- 


PUndhnalni 


idlca  Limi.   ( 

)■ 

.j,  P.;  Baling. 

lacuna]',  T. 


(Gnc- 


Bmga,  V.;  Caliat,  Pn.;  Cu 
Hart.  P. 
Qnetum.    latlfollum    Blume 
(Onptaceee). 
3alago,  V. 
Gnetum   tcindem  Boil 
(GDetacm). 
Collaa,  T. 
donploiD  arboreum   Linn 
{rfalvacae). 
Bnlac  cahoy,  T,;  Algodon 
Sp.;  Tree  Cotton,  Ens. 
Uoasj-pfaai   barbadense  Linn 

AJgodon,  Sp.;  Bulac  < 

fllft.  T.;  Troe  Cotton. 

Grewla  laevigata  Vahl.  (Tflln- 


Dangll.  T. 
Harrlsonls     benettii    A 
Berm  (HimarubaceB). 
Baeolt,  V. 
Helleterea  ap.  (Sterculiacisp)  . 
Baquembaquea,      Baquln- 
bmjuit.  H. 
Hlbntcua     abelrooaeua    Linn. 
(Halracece)- 
Caatnll,  T. 


Southern  Luaon .. 


ViMjnn  Islands  _ 


Luaon  and  other  ii 


T.iiion  and  other  is- 


Negroe  Occidental ._ 


Luion  and  other  is- 

....do 

Pariay 

Bark 

Can,  eh:. 
Cigar  cases. 

Ha  W,  cloaka,  fans,  mats,  etc, 

Hats,  mats,  sacks,  ropes, 
brooma,  clothes  chests, 
baskets,  ban,  pocket  cases, 
etc.;  buntal  bats  made  oi 


Hata,  maM,  strings. 
Hats,  baskets,  etc. 


Cleaning  the  1 
skint,  lather, 
fiber  Is  saponin 


Cordage,  twine,  cigar  c* 


IlocoiN 

Twine,  cordage,  cigar  <■» 


i  Introduced  by  the  Bure 


Xrozed  by  GOOgle 


A  Hat  of  Philippine  fiber  plants — Continued. 
d  local  or  native 


Hibiscus  tlliaceus  Linn.  (Mai- 

BaliLgo.T  ,  V.;  Irapid.  B.; 
Malabago,  V.  7-\  Mull- 
bago,  T.;  Malobago,  V., 
Pn.;  Malubago,  V..  P. 

Bailbsgo  Agpul,  B.  Allm, 
B.  Batian.  B,  Catilpuc. 
B.  Catipu,  B.  Cuayan,  B. 
Late,  B.  Metu,  P.i  B 
Pntl,  T.;  B.  Tapltac,  P. 
Hibiscus  sp.  (Malvaceae) 


Mane). 

Llngo-llngo. 

Ichnocaipus    a] 


capitwta  Jacq.  (La- 
(Apocyna- 

Tipgutd,  V. 
K  lei  ntov  la  h  ospl  la  Lin  n.  ( Ster- 
cullacere). 
Bilnong,   Pn.:  Tanag.  T., 
P.;  Tan-ag,  B. 
Litsea  sp.:  (Lauracea;) 

Lygodlum  sp.  (Flllcea) 

Agnayas,  Hagnayas,  Tag- 

Lygodlum  scandeos  ( Flllcea  i.. 
""i,  Ngito,  T.;  Climbing 

QRB      Bp.      (B 

"Suinabang,  T. 
Malacbra   Wk 


Melodorum  up.  (Anonacea)  — 

Ucioncuium    procumbene 
Bluxne  (Legumlnosee|. 

Moras  alba  Unn.  (Moracees)  _. 
Demoms  V.;  Moras,  V..  T. 
Mum  paradisiac*  Linn.  var. 
(Musacea;). 
Botohan.  B.;  Butuhan,  T., 
B.;  Banana,   Eng.;  Pla- 
tano,  Sp. 
Musa  paradlslaca  Linn.  var. 
(Musacisel. 
Sab-a,  V.;  Saba,  T.i  Bana- 
na. Eng.;  Plalano,  Bp. 
Musa  paradlsiaca'  Lion.  var. 
(Miuacoc). 
Banann,     Kng.;     Platan  o, 
Sp.;  Tindoo.  B..  V  I  Tun- 
doc,  Z.;Tunduquc,  V.,T, 
Musa  le  i  til  Is.  Noes  [Musacco?)- 
Abaci;  Manila  Hemp.  Ena. 
Miumsp.  (Musncetp): 

Abac*  canlong,  B 

Abaca  negro.  Sp 

Abaca  liga  alamay.  M 

A  but'*  litrn  Mend,  M 

Abac*  rtga  lamb,  M 

Abacang  putt,  V 

Agotay,  V 


Distribution. 

™_«. 

<w« 

Luzon  and  tbe  Vlaa- 

Inner  berk  ... 

Cordage,   twine,  fine    tex- 
tiles,   rain   coats,    cigar 

Central  Luzon . 

do 

Cords,  ropes,  fine  textile*, 
lints,    mats,   pocket   eases, 

Southern  Luzon 

Luzon  and  the  Vlsa- 

Inner  bark 

Fiber    ob- 
tained   by 

Cordage,  twine,  cigar  cases, 

Stems 

Flue  hats,  mats,  cigar  easee, 

fjegros  Occidental 

Inner  bark  ... 

Roofing, 

Nueva  Ecija 

Bark 

Luzon  and  the  Vim- 
van  Islands, 

Stalks 

Leaf  stalks  ... 

"sinamay." 

Weaving  purposes. 

Luzon  and  the  Vlaa- 
yan  Islands. 

Ropea.  cordage,  etc 

I  ... do 


is  variety  produces  the  well-known  •■abac*  qullot" 


ly  Google 


A  list  0/  Philippine  fiber  plant* — Continued. 


Scientific  and  local  or  native 

Distribution. 

Part  used. 

Uses,  i-Ii-. 

Musasp   (Muaaoeael— Con. 

.^.0^ 

anilah™tl» 

Fiber  coarse.  itnuiK   white, 
'.".;.,■■  .[  yu  ,1  «'.i:ndant. 

Bolulutaoon,  V 

•J.JUM.. 

.do 

"h 

Cadlscoo.  V 

N    V.i.     ••■  I'Vl.ll. 

do 

Do. 

Callbo.8 

Alba* 

....do 

especially  cloths. 
iVneral  use  ol  Uau  1  ,n  hemp. 

iUmt^it  :iu  manipulation 

PsngaduaD    .  .  . 

.do      

Altay  

"".'.4°'.'.'.'.'.'." 
ibe.lhn    ol 

[be  leaves. 

..do 

...do. 

Negit*  Occidental  . . . 
Albay 

ipfm-raluseM  MaoUahemp: 
manipulation  easy 

Lacataa 

-•■.  '    ■:..  Ift&O 

do 

and  also  cloths. 

•>■/'■-  ■■■..!.:»». .... 

Camarlnee 

'.'.'.' 60'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oeneral  use  oi  Manila  hemp; 
manipulation  difficult;  fl- 

wilrl  haV.a:ia 

do 

Vtaayas. 

™0**V)|- 

BohoJ  _ 

,_..do 

Pllein.w  or  Totov,  V    .      . 

Rombloo 

do 

Saba  T    V.,  B 

B  ill  .!■■  r:i    LllZOD  iil/I 

-"d° 

'  .  U ■!■  called   •sJuaiuay." 

Cordage,  etc 

Alhay.  Masbaw,  etc   . 

...  .do 

Alhav.  Camartnes 

do 

Mtaamfc 

Bnzntoo*  flja  Parol.  V    . . 

.    :-do      

Keg  roa  Occidental... 

533*0 

...do 

Surra  occidental 

Nipa      Irururaoa      Wurmb 
(Palmei. 
Saea  T..  Mpa.Sp 
Oclomelea    nimatrana    Mlq 
[Datisracett 
Bllua.  T. 

Bar* 

1 

.Google 


A  ti* 

336 
of  Philippine  fiber  planlt—Contii 

ned. 

Uaea,etc. 

Bel  entitle  and  local  or  native 

Distribution. 

Partoaed. 

do 

-*■--- 

do 

Data.  etc. 

Hats,  mata,  baaketa,  pocket 
ciaoa,  bags,  aalla,  etc. 

Matt  called  "atnabotan"  or 
"alnabatan"  and  boiea 
called  "tamplpl." 

Mata,  large  hata,  etc. 

Rata,  mata,  etc. 
Tying  purpoaea. 

Palsy,  T,|  Rice,  En*. 
Pandanus  dubtua  Spr.   (Pan- 
danaceat). 
Barew  or  Bariw,  B.,  V. 
Pandanut     aabolan      Blanco 
(Fandanacen). 
Sabotan,  T. 
Pandanua      nplmlls      Blanco 
(Pandanaceas). 
Pandan.  T.I  Screw  Pine, 
Eng. 
Paadaniifl  ap.T  ( Pandanaeen)  . 
Caregamay,     Caragomoy, 
Caragumay,  Curagonray, 
C;  Karagomoy,  B. 
Paramerfaap.  (Apocynacetp)  __ 
Bulaobulao,  V. 

Luzon  and  the  Vlaa- 
yan  Wanda. 

Luzon  and  other  fa- 

Luion  and  the  Via*- 
yan  lalanda. 

Antique,  Negro*  Oc- 

Agulngay,  V. 

Phalerlaap.  (GmmincM) 

Balsgod,  V. 

Camarlnea,  Negro* 

Occidental. 

CO*". 

Hanopo),  Janapol,  T. 

Hata,  thatch. 

(LegomlnoBe). 

Apllt,  F. 
Ileroapennum     dlvendlollam 
Blums  (BterculiaeeBBl. 

Baroy,  It:  Bayog.  V. 

Luzon  and  other  la- 
landa. 

Inner  hark ... 
Stem    and 

(Oramlnete). 

Seabanta  Miyptiaca  Fen.  (Le- 

anmlnoae). 
MalucadW  V. 
Blda  carpiolfolla  Linn,  (Mal- 

TSlUngon,  V. 

Vlaayan  lalanda 

Luton  lalanda 

Rope*,  twine,  etc. 

LalanUD,  T. ;  Taclingvaca, 
Pn.;  TaenolnwacA,    11.; 
Wallnwalbln,  P.,  T. 

Daiupang,  V. 

Kamagaa,T. 

llareta). 

Hterculia  foetfda  Linn,  (Ster- 
cutl&cvte). 
Bangar,    11. ;    Calumpang, 

Starculia  lirena  Boib.    (Bter- 
uultaceee). 
Banllad,  Canllad,  V. 

Luzon  and  other  is- 
Viaayan  lalanda 

Inner  bark  ... 
do 

Do. 

Rolle  (Malvaceae). 

Theapeita      populnea      Corr. 

Bubuy,  B.!  T.,  V.,  11.;  Bula- 
can,    v.;    Tree    Cotton. 
Eng. 
TyphaangustlfollaLlnn.  |Ty- 
phacev). 
Balangot.  T.,  V. 

Luaon  and  the  Vlaa- 
yan lalanda. 

Luzon  and  other  la- 

Lint  on  aeed.. 

Pillows,  mattreans,  clothe 
paper,  etc. 

Twine,  hats,  etc. 

Colotan,  Colot-colotan.  Cu- 
lut-culutan,     Molopolo, 
Dalupan,  T.,  P. 
ZltyphiH  Jujnba  Linn.  (Rhan- 

Manzanites,  Sp..  T„  II. 

3,,,i,.dB,  Google 


i!  Insular  Bureau  ol 


Agpnl.  P      ...... 

AmpopOF"  11   . 
Aatto.  V     


Nuera  Vltcaya. .. 


BalMquet.ll 

Biiuim  Raga-aii  V 
Bagocon.  V..  B 


Bunco 

BaTto,  T..  Z... 
Baladlng.  V 


BaJbal  Ilea.  I] 
Balba."    I'      .  ... 
Balei.  or  Rt.li,    V 


Bali  wag.  T  .. 
Ballo.  V     . 

Raln.-i.  It 
Btloc  In:.- 
Balnno*.  V 


.  II 


B»nil...i:» 
Baqull  V 

Barinatnal 
Btca.1.  i'.  .  I" 


Bllun.  T  ..     . 

Balonakaiiniay.  V 

BoDglKKlg.  V  ..    .. 

Hanoi  lit--.. >k  V  .. 
Bnbuymn,  P 


81»..iU 

Caoanon.  B     . 

CaiaJ  laouiil 

cXdul 


.    Pampanga Onterpanol 


1VM... 


Vlaayan  "-  ».  '  ■ .. 


.  Negroa  Occidental . . . 

Mlndoro 

Pangasluan  

Ncgrue  Ociiitental 


]■!...,  .'".■: 


Rope*,  roofing;  apron  or  breech 
cloths  and  sheets  of  Ibllaoa 
unrt  Negritos;  fiber  obtained 
hv  maceration. 
.   String*  tor  bom. 


.    in*:  tin  wearing  apparel. 
-|  Rope*,  tuine. 


.    Hats.  mala  etc. 


il--.  i-ri.tj- o(  bamboo. 


.1  Ropes;  twining  plant. 


K,ii"».  ■  -■  "1 
wt.H*.  :u;,« 

Large  haa 


balea  ot  tobacco. 


1.  corral*,  laahlng  tlml 


Campa(*lu>.  I' 


Candaba.  V '  Maabati 

Capau.  ng»  Varan.  Pn  ....  Pangaul 

Carom  e.  Pn _ I do. 

Camnvl.  Fl — Hon*  ^ 


aiagr.  ii 
Joripajt-to) 
Dao.  V 
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A  fuppUmtntary  till  of  uncbutified  Philippine  fiber  plant* — Continued. 


Native  names 

Distribution. 

Partused. 

Uses.  etc. 

Gallon.  V 

Bohol 

Hats  and  mats. 

g^^ 

Specie*  of  cotton. 
Rope*;  a  vine. 

h'.i  io.|     r.h;.-:  :.,:■■:  i  . 
T 

Batangaa   ...      

Oreldeola)  Negros... 

do..  

Inner  hark 

Ropes;  B  ber  obtained  bymacer 

l»    bal 

Bark 

more  datable  than  "bnlac". 

vi- 

d 

ably  with  Manila  hemp. 

Cords,  ropes. 

Species  of  bamboo;  very  useful. 

r.tiahaui 

Llolonseed..  .. 

Visa  van  Islan.tt 

Lalabang.  II... 

Hats,  rain  coats. 

tork 

Cordage. 

•*•"■ 

Mats;  a  kind  oi  palm. 
Fine  fabrics  and  cordage:  re- 
semble, Kllk. 

Binding  purposes  and  basket 

do 

Mag  a«  Vd  , 

Bstaiigas 

— -** 

Ropes. 

rsson8""" 

Comage  and  ropes. 

Achloie.  T 

Inner  bark    

Maleslag.T 

Bark 

MalubltK  1' . . . 

Oriental  Stpw     ... 

d0 

Blankets,  etc;  a    tree  called 
"Jalubang." 

Tying  purposes. 

M-rulon.ng.  11.  h'o.T. 

Central  Luton 

'inner'bark" 

««:■■>  -.-IK.  I'o    

FaUgHiinan 

Pouciea. 

Ropes;  a  vine. 

Oriental  Nrgroa.... 

Sn^e^nua  1. 

Occidental  Negros 

Abra 

Inner  bark  . . . 
do 

I  . .  i    ;*'■■.  etc  . 
Masbale 

Inner  bark 

IJ nloo  seed.. 

(.»;■  ■:■!..  k.  i;.p,t 

Abni,  Tarlac... 

•  <  -  bark  

1  Jot  fnim  seed 

Qotha^lc 

Zamiial™     .  . 
Iliicia  Norte,  fangaa- 

.Google 


A  supplementary  list  of  unclassified  Philippine  fiber  plant*— Continued. 


,».«„»™. 

DiBtribatlon. 

Part  need. 

Haw.  etc. 

Abr» 

*  rlne 

Rotor,  B 

Inferior  hala,  mate. 

tataUVT 

teUara  loiT*o    II 

i  .-itltoE  and  cordage. 

Ilocoa  None 

Vlaayan  ||(!.h    

loner  tnrt.     .. 

-    Ill  .'-IP     PD 

Cigar  caaea. 

bejuco  and  uaed  lot  holding 
ekfrta. 
Ktipea,  twine. 

Cordage. 

Do". 

8j™Jr 

Hats 

Vlaayan  '  aland 
I.uiod,    hlli  1a-  iao 
etc. 

Data,  mute,  etc. 

Mala,  pocket  caaea,  etc. 

I'dULfl        

Pocket  cases,  hata.  mats. 

p  names  of  fiber  plant*  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  by  correspondent* 
without  further  information. 

Lucay,  V. 

Mabago,  V. 

Malabulac,  T. 

Muda  Ticog,  V. 

Oclig,  II. 

Pana  or  Bugang. 

Pangalunacbien,  II. 

Paoi,  V. 

Putat,  T. 

Quegded,  T. 

Quemee,  T. 

Ragnivdin. 

8abay-8abay,  V. 

Sabutan. 

Sagacap,  V. 

Salogon,  V. 

Sugarap,  V. 

Supig,  T. 

TagacaraoorTaotaohan,  V. 

TigbflcV. 

Tulongbalite,  T. 

Tungu,  T. 

Tutag,Il. 


Agnaeag,  V. 

Camagon,  T. 

Aguingay. 

Camcamorag,  11. 

Alagong,  T. 

China  Cotton,  11. 

Alihambang,  T. 

Cuhi,  P. 

Amagon,  T. 

Cnlacling,  T. 

Aniuvong,  T. 

Cnni. 

Balafahu,  11. 

Dalag  or  Dal-lag,  11 

Balanganan,  V. 

Daldal-Lopang,  11. 

Balin,  V. 

Dapig,  11. 

Bao  noting,  11. 

Daromaci. 

BariH-an,  11. 

Gapas-Gapas,  V. 

Basay,  V. 

Guinabang,  T, 

Band,  M. 

Hambabago,  V. 

Bilibid,  V. 

Himbabao,  T. 

Bitnong,  T. 

Hinaqui,  V. 

Bono),  V. 

Humay  Maya,  V. 

Babog,  C. 

Impid. 

Bntalat. 

Ingual,  Pn. 

BnnaDg-Bunang,  V. 

IsiB,  T, 

Bnnntan,  11. 

Labing. 

Butnong,  11. 

Lanutan,  T. 

Cocaoog,  11. 

Lipa,T. 

Cagay,  V. 

Longtot,  11. 

Calioe,  T. 

Lubirin,  T. 

.Google 
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APPENDIX  E. 


LIST  OP  PHILIPPINE  WOODS. 


Abutob 1  Lophopetalum    toilcuni 

Acdan' '  Cryptocarya  densiflora  Bl . 


.1  Pithecoloblum  scle  Vldal- 


AglalaTurcmninowilC.  DC 

Casiiarlna  eqnlsetl  folia 
Fie  m  pungent  Relnw 

Dysoxylum  BUtncol  Vldal.. 


IE 


[acap I  Palaqu! 


urn  '  Sapotacese.. 


'  Palaquluni  latlrollum 
I      Blanco. 
„j   Premna  vestlta  Scbauer.. 


J  Legumlnoseo;  .. 
I  Kuphorbiaccs:.! 


A  lnJaangat  or  Ba-     Adenan  them  pavoni  lis 
gulroro.  | 

Alsuoag Aporoaaap 

Alautas Ffcus  aspcrala  Blanco. 

AlmihUo '  Diaconlemelum  «p„ naEi»nmi 

AliungbaDg Bauhimia  malabarlca  I  Legnmlnoisea? 

I      Roxb.  '  Meliacen! 

Alintatao Chloroiylou  Swellenla  DC.  I 

Alintatao ;  IMcspyros      Phillpplnensls  .  Rbenacere 

Almadga  or   AD-     Dlpterocarpuis  »p ■  Dlpterocarpa- 

!■.■'£.  cae. 

AlypaworLeeheaa.  Nephellum    glabrum    No-  '  Sapltidacete  .. 

Amaei I  Xylosma  cumlDgti  Cloe  . Flacourlla- 


Description  and  ut 


For  the  construction  of  shipping 
stages,  temporary  bridges,  span- 
ning the  distance  between  the 
wharf  and  ships;  and  various 
other  similar  uses. 

The  bark  yields  a  poison  for  pol- 

A  very  valuable  tree  and  gives 
logs  up  to  S2  feet  long,  by  2S 
Inches  square: dart,  dim-red 
strong,  tenacious,  durable,  and 
lakes  good  polish;  much  used 
for  h  ouse  construction  and  air  I  p- 
bulldttig,  high  grade  furniture, 
and  excellent  charcoal. 

Medium  wefght,  d    '       '        ' 


used  In 


ruction  of  c 


t  small  tree  or  shrub;  Introduced 


also  used  in  medicine. 


Occasionally  used  Id  h 

slruction. 
Used  to  a  small  extent  li 

struetlon  of  no  tin-  ho 

A  gutta-percha,  tree. 
Has  sticky,  white  milk 
Wood, 


rewood;'  fruit  valua- 
ed  in  building. 
Umber  tree:   wood 
hy    color:    used    In 
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List  of  Philippine  wood* — Continued. 


Ampupuuot .. 
Amagan 


Anibong... 
Anil 

A  all  cahoy 

Anobllng.. 
Anolang — 

Ansohan  — 
Antipolo  — 


bin. 

Annbllng. 

Anuplng  . 
Apaiolig— 


Ergeum  maingiiyl  Hook  ... 
oordendodenaron  pinna- 


Melodorum  lulgena    I 


Unons  discolor  VjJil ._ 


LivinstaQa  rotund  If  Dili 

Mart. 
Albiszla  proeera  Be  nth.  — 

Dlospyroa  ap 

Ochna  faacicularls  Blanco.- 

Arees,  nlbmiH  Mart 

Krythrlna  ovalifoliu.  Roxb  _ 
Columbia  serratllolia  DC.__ 

Myrlslica  phillppinemiui 

Aniaoptera     lomentoea 

Brandis. 
Anlsoptera      vldallana 

Brandts. 
Talauina  Vlllariana  Rolfe__ 
Poyalthia  lanceolate  Vidal. 
Cordis  blancoi  Vidal 

Cordla  cumingiana,  Vidal. . 
Anona  reticulata  L 

Palaqulumcuneatum  Vidal 
Steroospemum     qnadrl- 

pliinatum  Y.  Vtli 
Artocarpus  Inclsa  L.  ( 


Anacardlacese. 


Ochuacae . . 
Palmese  .___ 


Magna!  iaceie . 
BorraginacctE 


Talauma  angatensls  F.Vllt. 

Myrlstlea  simiarum  A.  DC. 
Osmoiylan  pulcherrtmum 

Vidal. 
Dlpterocarpus  grand  (floras 

Blanco. 


Use  unknown. 


:tlm 


irked  with 

lead-colored  spots,  with  num- 
erous pores  of  moderate  aiie;  ii 
employed  In  bouse  and  ship- 
building: used  (or  rafters;  fc 
subject  to  attacks  of  white  sua 
called  "snsy." 

I  light  straw-colored  wood;  fire- 
wood; sometimes  used  Id  mat- 
log  panels  lor  doors,  etc 


fine  grain,  and  somewhat  brit- 
tle; used   for  furniture,  trim 
mlnga,  and  caskets. 
Jsed  for  stakes  and  posts. 


Construction  of  edifices,  uigb  pil- 
lars, large  bureaus,  etc 

Not  used  especially  for  anything. 

Ornamental  tree;  flowers  scarlet 

The  bark  yields  a  fiber  and  red 
d'ye:  wood  used  as  firewood. 

The  fruit  Is  a  kind  of  a  nutmeg 

A  valuable  timber  tree. 


.  tree:  bull  edible. 


K  valuable  timber  he*. 

t  tree  of  large  slse;  woodsnrish 
yellow  to  canary  and  even  dart 
red,  sometimes  marked  with 
numerous  white  spots;  used  for 
outside  planking  and  kerb  of 
Tenets,  and  somewhat  for  cabi- 
network: fruit  edible;  gum  in 
making  bird  lime, 

I  tree  of  moderate  site:  ■ 
brownish  yellow         ■    - 

pores;  used  for  rafters  in  nam 
dwellings,  also  house  posts 


:o  dark  jel- 


t  most  vajuaoie  limner  ira.  -w 
large  die :  1  ight  or  dark  greeruWi 
gray  with  lighter  or  even  white 
spots;  logs  up  to  ~        '-"" 


31  Inches  square: 


equate:  serves  for  lur- 
id general  i^RllS. 


Lift  of  PkUijipine  uvodt— Continued. 


Vulgar  name. 


Aaactalong 

Art*  or  Ma 

a  faStafrfifig'-  ~ 

Bacanan  or  BUM* . 

Bagalangu.lt 

Bagalanglt 

Bagalugar 

Bagaogaao  

Bagarilao - 

Bagarllao 

Bagarilao  Dal  Urn.. 
BngatJlan  nattlta.. 

Bagonlte  — 

Baguitailm 

Bagudlll** 

Babay 

Balaoat 

BalaoMalapahoor 


Baltaango.. 
Ballhod 


Ballngua, 

Ballnbaaay 

Balitbltan 

Balfti 

Balltl 

Balilnon 

BalUnballan  — 


Prosopfe  Jul .. ... 

Artobotrya  eumlngianui 

Vidal. 
Artobotrya  rollel  Vidal.... 
Pbyllanthu*  no 


Brupile'n  canyophyllollle 
Rhiwphors  conjugala  L  . 


TermlnalUap 

Cu  panla  sp „ 

Hopea  pbtlfppinensla  Dyer. 


Lop]  dope  til  lun 
Zlsyphus  up  __ 


Amoora    perrottetlana    C. 
DC. 

CupaniA  regularia  Bl 

Llcuala  ap  „__ „-«-__«_ 

Ou»ln  Javanica  L 


is  tillnceus  Linn.. 


Crvptocaria  villarll  Vidal. 

MelTa  eandollel  Juss 

Buchanaola  tlorlda  Sthau 

Capura  pinna  la  Blanco 

Evodia  tripbylla  DC 

Bwhananla  fiorida  Krbau- 

Fleusindlca  Unn 

Ficiis  parvIfollilMla 


Rhiaophort 
do 


Mel  lac  en; 

Saplnrtaceie  .. 
Legumhiosetv 
Malvaceae".""" 
<aplndac«e  _ 

Meliacete 

Kaplndaccte .. 

AbacardlacetE 

Moraceir 

do, _ 

Legumlnoseie. 

Stereullaceie. . 
Vltacem 


Description  and  me. 


I  verjr  large  alie  tree;  Jogs  up  to 
7B  feet  long  by  1A  Inchea  square: 
reddish  color  with  violet 
stripes;  valuable  for  ae*  piling, 
cabinet  work,  ratten,  jolsta, 
flooring,  and  piling. 


Used  In  building. 
Firewood;  the  bark  for  d 

tana;  wood  heavy  and  i 
Used  for  firewood  and  th 

fordyea  and  tanning. 
A  gutta-percha  tree. 


Wood  uacd  for  house  conetru< 

Hon,  bark  uaed  tor  cordajre. 
Wood  medium  weight,  at  raw  co 


i  tree  medium  to  large  ahe.  yel- 
lowlah  white  or  Ughl  ireeBlati 

fray,  aometimes  with  tints  of 
Ight  rose  and  avellowinh  rod; 


used  In  making  rope,  etc 

I'sed  In  building,  bark  yields  a 

dye. 
(.-mil  for  building  and  for  fuel. 

A   valuable  timber  tree;  lumber 
lined  in  making  boxes. 

raed  in  building. 

The  bark  yields  a  fiber;  a  email 
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Lis!  of  Philippine  xooodt — Continued. 


Description  and  one. 


ft  high;  reddish  white  todul] 
d:  used  for  ahio  and  doom 

nWrtfaant 


i*    MTOIUJ    ■ 

enra  well;  b 


black  dye. 

mbinei  wood. 

*  small  tree:  used  to  some  eiti 
In  house  building. 

*  valuable  tree  for  timber:  n 
lieavj-  wood,  grayish  brow 
used  aa  posts,  etc.,  In  light  sir 


Very 

Yield 


inch  used  1  n  light  structure. 


Im  tree  bearing  In  it 
betel  nm.  but  larg- 
for   making  in- 


i*j* 


native  bom** 
1  tree  of  large  size;  logs  up  to 
feet  long  by  IB  Inches  aqua: 


work,  but  principally  for  the 


for  making  canoes. 

Cultivated  for  ornament:  wood 
valuable:  used  in  cabinetwork. 

Planking  firewood,  treenafli  In 
shipbuilding,  si  and  tool 
handles,  belaying  pins:  eicel- 

A  beavy,  fl De-grained  wood. 
Wood  straw-colored:   medium 
weight. 


Used  in  earring  and  w 
For  wood  carving  and 
Used  In  building. 


For  house  building,  nriipbulldinl 
and  cooperage. 


e  with  atraw-colored 


List  of  Philippine  imotl* — Continued. 


-  "Hi 


_]  liracontomeluin  91 


Bayoc Ptcrospermum  acerlfollum 

i      Willd. 
Bayoc- tingarj     Pteroapennum  bluroeanum 

tlngan.                  |      Korth. 
Bayucan Dipterocarpus 


Hum  Wllld. 

.;  lllipebctls  Herrlll.. 


Description  and  m 


wood,  largi 


er  tree,  flnt-clns 
large  sire;  logs  up  to  4( 
feet  long  by  IS  inches  square 
ashy  red  to  intense  olive-brown 
color;  strong,  tough,  and  elas 
tie;  used  for  ship  planking 


n  building  light  at 

d  char  oal;  Introduced 


ih  red  or  light  red;  used 


(or  building  keels 
piers,  whar 


.   Phaenthiu  cumingil  Miq 

.   Antldeama      ghaescmhllla  '  Kuphortiiacca-- 

(inerlu.                                      i 
J  Macaranga  mappa  Muell.  i do ' 


Used 


I  tree  with  soil  wood. 

I  tree  with  heavy,  mldiah 

>r  making  smalt  bancaa. 


BIlolo  _. 


Blnaguau 

Blnayuyu 

Blnouang  

Bin  ting  Dalaga.__. 

Blntoco  


Dtpterocarptu  attlnli  Bran-  ' do 

Antidesma  Cumingil  i  GutUfenMtt 


"gamboge," 


Blriag 

Bltanhol  - 


Evodla  latlfolia  DC -do  ._ ..' 

Macaranga  tana  run  Muell  —    Euphorliiuivic 

Arg. 
Elaeocarpus    cumingil  |  Elaeocarpai-ere 

Haeourtla  cataphracta    FlacoiirtiaceiP- 


'aluablc  gura- 

YaJuabiin 

J  Used  In  light  structure. 

.    Used  in  making  email  bai 
A  small  tree. 


J  See  1'alo  Maria. 


J  ChaillettagelonloldesH.  F.   Diohapet 


BitocorBlUnbol-   Calop 

•    wn 

Bltungol __-   Scolo) 

Bogo .  Garus 

Balongita    or  Ba-  .  Dlosp 
iongeta.  Blai 


color  or  dark  red.  with  streaks 
and  spots  of  black;  very  useful 
lor  building  and  cabinetwork. 
The  ttetle-nut  palm;  used  for  floor- 
ing and  framework  in  houses; 
the  nut  chewed  with  lime  and 


-'  Barringtonlaspecloea  Forsl     Lecythidac. 

.  CelbapcntandaGaertn |  Malvaeae  _ 

:    crophylla  |  Anaearrllac 


°f Piper  I 


.  _    ...i  large  pink  flowers 
«ud  large  Iruit. 
A  small  tree,  the  fruit  yielding 
the  "kopak"  fiber  of  commerce. 


Bulaiengl 


Lift  of  Philippine  wood* — Continued. 


Tlracontomctum  ip , 

Uvaria  ovallfolla  Blume— 
Flttwpomm  brachysepa- 
lum  Turct 

Dysoiylum  sp 

A  vice  unfa  officinalis  L 


Certier*  odollan 


J  Citrus  hintrl*.I>C_. 


Cacaro  or  Olayan . . 

Cht&u  csea  u  a  n 

Cagatugan  


Cilftmanwiniij  . 


Ouereus  soleriana  Vldal_„ 

_i  Pygeum  parvlflorum  Teys. 

_l  Bellschmeidiacarlocan  V 
'  PlumeriaacuUfollaPou-- 

J  Terminal!*  calumsnsauay 

-:  Gonl  on  ia  up 

.    AilanthusmalabariealX;-. 


Calapia '  Palaquium  ehernlan  um  I  Sapotactse 

I      Morrill. 

Calapia ,  Palaqiilum  eelebicum  Buaek do 

CsJay — ]  Xyloplasp 1  Anonaoeic 

Calay MonodoramyrUtlcsRlanco.   Anonances 

CalUngtang Leea  ssmbucina  Blanco Vltacese  .... 

Calibyoan  or  BaloJ  Brugnlci*  erlopctsia  W.  et  !  Rtaixophon 


Calimaotao... 
Calingaga.... 


.    Climaniomuni  me  read 
i      Vldal. 
Calloa '  Streblun  asper  Lour |  Horace* 

Calobcub Eugenia  uiaerocarpa  Rob  ._!  Myrtacae 

C»lomalH__ Elnwarpns     Jancucfolius  I  tOiEoearpaciif. 


■    Oildjiliylliini 


:lfollulni 

Calopbylium  cumingii  PI. 

'"iilophyiium     pseudotaca- 
mahaca  PI,  ami  Tr. 


ifa-rcnlla  (oetlda  L.. 


Caiumpit |  Term 


Used  In  building;  bark  contain* 

small  muogl  of  red  dye. 
A  tree  with  light,  whitish  wood 

A  heavy  white  wood,  used  U 


In  ornamental  tree  with  fragrant 

'or  naval  ami  house  construc- 
tion, flooring,  and  furniture. 


A  valuable  lumber  tree  giving 
logs  up  to  40  feet  long  by  & 
inches  square;  flesh  color,  brick 
red  and  in  some  urietiw  a  pale 
ashy  red;  eaed  chiefly  for  **-- 

nwDulacture  of  cigar1" 

ma  It  cs  handsome  insi 

A  gutta-percha  tree. 


A  small  tree. 
Firewood. 

A  tree  with  light  yellowish-while 

Used  lor  panels  of  door*,  planking. 

Medicinal  bark. 


brow nlah-yel low  color:  earn  to 
work,  but  not  lasting:  used  for 
bourdsand  bencas; yields  a  vul- 

A  tree  ol   moderate  site;    wood 
dull  yellowish  color,  with  ashy 

ripe  fruit   Is    edible:"'^™  °Ui 

ol  dirty  straw  color;  also  lumber 
used  in  bouse  building,  for  raf- 


from  Sfexic 


LiH  of  Philippine  wood* — Continued. 


Cmmiy.. 


Catmoo  .. 


Description  and  use. 


C9iihu examnte  Bonn.      Eutaceea 

Gmynosporlasp  — Celentracea: 

Cryptoearya  Hocana  Vidal_'  Lauracea; — 


Albliria  jullblsslT 

Eugenia  sp 

Llnocleraluzonlc 

Dysosylumsp 

Anaeardiuni  oceldentale  L 

Dillenia    PulllpplDen- 

sts  Rolle. 
Dill  en  la  specloea  Gilg 


Used  In  house  construction. 


wood 


si  chiefly  for  eabfnct- 


witt,  win 

brown;  u 

wort;  the  Morosiu. 

ing  handle*  for  their  weapons; 
takes  a  good  polish. 
\  tree  with  medium  wood  white 
or  light  reddish  In  color,  trait 
used  In  medicine. 

l  valuable  timber  tree. 


construction  of  nip* 


e  timber  tree;  usedfor 


Chapaca Michells  champaca  Linn 

Chloo Acbaraa  mpota  Llnn_ 


A  heavy  wood,  grayish  white. 
The  flower  of  this  species  yields  a 
"aluableperfun— 


is  Bl_.  Elaeocarpeces? 


,   black 


wiili   yellowish-red  <•: 

ck  spots;  takes  a  good 
--    —    curl;  highly 

with  ebony; 


pi.lish:  (1 


valued    for  ci 
has  an  edible  I 


cod 


Memeeylon  cdu  c  Ronb... 


Uree with  yellowish  brow 
with  greenish  spots:  utm 

' dim       -M-Ilt       in      )..»,< 

work ;  also  used  for  posts. 


streaks  and  spots  of  llgfc 
color;  good  for  building  p 
pores,  although  notincomn 


wikhI;  used  in  malting  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  such  as  plows, 
etc.:  leaves  used  for  dyeing. 


3,,,i,.dB,  Google 


Lint  of  Philippine  wrwrfu — Continued. 


Danguy  or  Bangui 
Danglin 


_  gling. 


Tormlnatla  up 

Zlzyphun  dalarjta  Blan 
14  pturus  super  Wedd... 
Aglaia  argentea  Bl 

'..Tew  in  leavigals  vSKi 
Dipterocarpus  sp 


Dlpurocarpa - 
C'oinliretacHP. 


TUiaoeas 

Diptcrocarpa- 


.  I  Cratoiylon  polya  □  t  h  u  c 

1  Dusyooleum  cumingUnm 
C.  DC. 
Iioiycoleum   phlllppinur 


OuttlfereB... 
Mellacae  .... 


Dllarj  iih :  Caralliii  intergerrima.. 

DHatlg  DUtlqui PodofBrpUS  sp 

Dlnglan 1  Eugenia  ip. 


tllplophnietum      phlllppi- 

nesc  Vldal. 
Diplerocarplis   specious 

Brandts. 
Dipterocarpus      veluUnus 

VMal. 
Alstonia  stfinlnrta  K,  Br 


.1  Alstonla  pulchra  YMal— . 
.1  Palaqulum  sp 

Slrii.r-nvlon      parvifolluu 


Rhliophor 
Myrtauoa?  _. 


Doliatan-Puti... 


I  Dryobanolups 


Bcnth.  ■ 

Hm-t 
:riyphus  trlnerris,  1 


J  Outtlfeiwe... 
1  Plplerocarp  a 
1  Supindaceas.. 
.    Rhsmi 


ijrewia  umbel].,  ta  Koib___.i  Tillaceea 

Draeontomclum  sp Anacardlacete. 

Erythrina  Indies  L.._ I  Legtiminoiicie  - 


TiHaoeffi 

Dlpterocarpa  -  ] 


litan  Sapotaceip.. 

Dugiian '  MyrlsiicaguatterlacfoliaA.  Myrlaticaees 

DC. 
Dngnan Mvrisllra  cumlngl!  Warb do 

Duhao ...    MvrlMi™  minlarmo  n  ■  In  .    .do..   .. 

.      Warb. 

Caryou  Ircmuls  Blanco —    Palmas 

Him  i.'liih'i.I  Mill. Mimmw 

Hcrttfera  «yi™tica  Merrill. 


Used  In  building  light 


lor  canoea  and  bunding. 

A  valuable  tree  for  ornameotal 
purpose*;  flowers  red;  used  by 
natives  In  making  shields. 

Very  similar  to  Erythrina  indica. 


A  tree  giving  logs 
long  by  16  feet  * 
isb  ot  ashy  red;  - 

employed  Id  the . 

of  buildings  and  ships. 

A  valuable  ti 


r  quinine,  wood  for  fur- 
muslcal    Instruments. 


The  lumber  Is  used  In  building 


valuable  timber  t 


.1  Bark  is  used  as  cordage. 

.   Used  In  building;  sap  used  for 


Dumayaca. 
I-  -.u,,--.  re, 

Liungoii  hi 


Dungon.  late Herltlera liltoralls  Dry  and do 

Dulitnn-pula |  ■"alaqulum  liuoncusbt  VI-     Kapotaceii.'.. 


sa 


it  long  by  20  inches  aqua, 
reddish;  used  for  roof  tl 
'  '  ~  keels  of  vessels; 
res  not  resist  the 


etructlon  of  small  tx 


IAtt  of  PkUippine  wood* — Continued. 


Palaqulnm  lusonends  VI- 
dal. 

Dy-soiylum  cuminglanniH 

C.  DC. 
Dysoxyluin  schizochlloides 

Dyaoxylam      turezanfowll  I do 

Maba boiifolla  Pere -  -  ■■■>  •  •■     . 


stnietiou  a 
structlon  o 


boards  for  con- 


Hs^vliul  - 


Elaeocarpus  oblonjnia 
Erlobotrya    phllipplneri.n 


FlaiMOfilareff 


ningiana  \ 


Ficus  fnfectorio, 

Ficus  dlsticha  Blnme 

Ficus quercilolU  !!■■>'• 


Ficus  conofHrpn  V.  , 
Ficus  oeloblea  BIuoii' 


Ficus  maeropoda  Klq 
Ficus penriunculoi*  ilk 
F1cuspiBfieraWa.il       .  .. 
Ficus  pruiiifoonls  Blomp 


nous  ribes  Relnev 
Ficus subulata  Blur.,. 
Flscourtfa  laneeo;»ta 
AgathieloiunthlfuhahallHh 


philiri  Hi.    ■  - 

Cratosylon  micraden  I  u  m 

Qrewla  eriopoda  Turci 

Qrewla  multHiora 

Anona  murlcala_ 

Shorea  giilso  Vldal 


.  Vlllsr. 


.    Dipteroosrpus  sp_- 


\  very  valuable  timber  tn 
fen  from  camagou  In  in 
Id  tense  and  uniform 
color  without  brown  c 
streaks;  very  v;  ' 


Kiiblaiea   ... 
Llntun-oe 

(lUtllltTCE.  .. 


SBplndacefl;  ... 

Gutttferea? 

Myrieticacecc.- 


valuable  timber  tre. 

light  red  [o  dark  red 

fnll'iiltStaS^'for't 

decks,  and  flooring. 

Diplerocarpa-  |  t'sed  in  naval  construction. 
do ■  A  valuable  Umber  tree. 

.Google 


List  of  Philippine  woods — Continued. 


Description  and  me. 


Hcfe 


Fleas  hederncea  Roxb 

Astronia  clming-flana  Vid_. 
Veuheliuin 


rclniai 


Kimbebao... 
Hlmbabeo... 
Himulao  _ 
Hoja  erai .. . 


Hnng-llang  Sc 
Ilang-ilang.. 


yicue  gubracemaaa  Bl 

Hearnia  cumlngiana  C.  DC. 

Heynea  triiuga  Roib 

Allaenthua  luionlcus 

F.  VL1J. 
Eicoeearlaagalocba 

Mnell.  Are. 
Claiweoa    wlldenovli    W. 

Crcscentla  alala  H.  B.  ot  K. 

Homallum  barandae  Vld._. 
I  Ionian  um  feoditum  Benth. 
Elaeocarpus  «p 

HimfieldlaanSfstfoliftWiii-b. 
Artabotrya     odoratissiinus 

Can'auga  odorata  H.  f .  et  Tb. 


Menace* 

Honcece 

Eupliorblaceee. 

Rutacese 

Blgnoniacete  _ 

Flacourtlaeeffl. 
....do 


]'„■■  [ihillppinsunLsRolfc... 

I*«hl  cumin glanaVid 

Knema  heterophylia  Warb . 

Knema  atenocarpa 

Knema  vldllUWu' 


j'kS, 


calydua 
plrlfomla 


Vrtghtia  ovata  A.  1>C__ 


Briigulera  parvlfloni  W.  e 


Langil Alblzzin  aaponarla  Blunu.. 

Laneil Albiilia  retuaa  Benth 

lauMDl] ,  Alblsila  lebbelt  Benth 

Lamngulng Fiona  cumingi!  Mlq 


InmlongipesVld 

eepesta    campy  loot  ption 
*ofre. 


Lanntanitim Phaeanthue  nutans  H.  f.  et 

I      Th. 

Lanuunputl I  Goniothalamus    giganteua 

H.  t.etTh. 
Leagaa Vlllarla     phlllpplnen- 


■■!  i'::;'-"i.  :  n 


LibaB-libilB !  Symploco  >r 

LIboto ;  Lumntse-    - 

Llhatopntl Cumlngit 

Ufcn !ii'ine™rp-  ■ 

Ligaa  !  Ziiyphus  arnorea  Mem'.] 

Ligaa . !  Semecarpua  permtleUt  ... 

LtoHln  gnbal !  Pygcutnsp 


Celastrscee;  .. 

...Jo 

Kublacue 

Lylhraceea 

....do—— . 

Rutaceee 

Anacardlacese 

Apocynaceee.. 

RMtophraceae 
Moracese 


DIpterocs 


;,.,/  ,::  III  «nv 
V  ii>- -'>■- 


Pot  building  pi 
A  medicinal  trf 


1  valuable  timber  tree,  wood 
white,  used  lor  cabinet  wort, 
earring,  etc.,  musical  inrtru- 
menta,  decoratlona,  and  tora- 


1  valuable  timber  tree;  m 
the  construction  of  ear 
ahlpbullcilng,  houses,  etc. 


Uaed  In  building. 

Wood  heavy,  reddlah  gray;  .,__ 

Uaed  In  construction  of  bnildina* 


Lit!  of  Philippine  woods — Continued. 


mlngiana     Apocyacere  — 


Description  and  tin 


J  Use  unknown. 


Loctob -I  Ficua  laurlfoll 


ljibi-lubl Buehanania  nltida  Engl  . 

Lingo  lingo i  Indetermined 


Luinboy  o> 


.    Iguanura  sp 
.    Eugenia  )an 


Magabayo 

Blagaratnnula .. 


Kajruilic 

Hal  a  anna  ng 

Mala  aniarifcan— 

Malabago 

Mftlabusjuio 

MalabaTubat  .... 

Malabaya 

Malablg  .. 


Malabayabas  __ 
Malabaya  bas  .. 
Malabocboc  — 


Eugenia  sp 

Eugenia  leplaott     Wl«ht 

Quercus  llanosl  DC  

Licuala  elegani  Mart- 

StereoBpermum  sp 

Eugenia 

GlirlcHia  maculata  H.  B, 


Arytora  refescens  Radk 

Celtis  phillppensis  Blanco. 
Kayea  garclae  Vesque 


Anacard  laceo? 


Cnpul  I  terete  — 

Pefmm 

Bignonlaccte  . 

Lcguminosen; 


_  Combretacete. 


Hibiscus  ttliaceus  L  - 


trardenla  ttf^ur 


Diptcrocar- 

Flacoortiacea? . 

NalvacHB 

Olacaceto 

Anacardlaccte . 

Mellacete 

Myrtacese 

RublacBB 

Gntli  ferae 


mafabaileum 

Myrlstlca  sp... 


a  Chinensls  Lam__ 


Beddoma  luzonlonaia  Vldal 


Hemlgyroaa  derlclens 

Comb  return     acuminatum 
Roib. 

Cletara  caneseen  Eelnw__. 
Kayea  pn  lllpplnensls 

Phyllanthus  sp 


Guttiferee? 

Euphorbia  c«e. 


»d  grayish  yellow,  I  i  j 
weight;  used  in  building. 


Yields  a  vi 
Edible  fru: 


flooring. 
For  building  and  rt 


Used  In  housebuilding. 

A  tree  with  very  heavy  red  wood. 
Used  at  a  shade  tree  In  cacao 

plantations. 
Used  Id  construction  of  houses, 

Use  unknown. 

A  valuable  timber  tree. 

Wood  grayish  yellow:  heavy 

Used  in  construction  bl  edifices. 

t'sed  In  building. 


y  heavy  leaves; 


I'sed  in  building  houses. 


Used  in  building. 


K  tree  with  verv  heavy  wood, 
reddish  brown  in  color;  boards 
used  far  flooring. 

['sed   lor  finishing  ceilings  and 


\  valuable  I 


with  light  whitish 

Google 


List  of  Philippine  wixxU — Continued. 


Euphorb!ac«e 
Moractw 

Mnlaiiiiiij(«L 

Mangifera  sp 

Saplndna      turozanlfoowll 

Vldal. 
Pol  yslaa  nodosa  Seem 

Mahtpallpit  or  Ti- 

qunqnlia 
Malapapaya 

Sapindacese  __ 
Araliaces? 

Malannatatl  .    . 
Maiapuyao. 

Cynometra  sp 

Atalanttn  nltida  Ollv 
Gymmosporla    montiDi 
Boib. 

Euphorblaceae 

Ru  laces? 

Celastracwe  .. 

Myrtacea 

,<lo 

M»]  am  li 'it  na  puis 
Mulwiiiqiidi  puis. 
Malasaquinputl  ___ 
Malsaambong  -  .... 

Eugenia  cymosa  Lam 

Wi.i.miiL  nrlioiea,  Hal? 

Myrtac™ 

Oompositac  _ 

HBlBMDtOl 

SindorlcutovirtiUiiVt.'i-riM 
Thespeala  populnea  Corr___ 

Cathlum  arboreum  Vid  . 

Molitii  ■(-.(■.... 

Malatadlay 

llalatagon 

Malatambls 

Rubiaceie 
BursencecK... 
Monimiacew  __ 

Kibara  corlacea  Perk 

Blanco. 
Combretum       squamosum 

Cambrelacece— 

Malntumbnga 

Lecythldacea; . 

JlyrtacetB 

Combretacese— 
Ruphorbiacew_ 

MallotiiH  rvpeadiiH  Muell. 

Ma]  on  en  in 
Mamalh 

Arg. 

Mella  candollel  A.  Juss 
Plttosporutn  ferruglnenni 

Mellaceto 
Pillosporacat . 

Cephalanthus ...    ...      ... 

^tephegyoe   diverslfolia 

Hook. 
Plephegyne   parvlfolla 

Korlh. 

/.aiithot.-mon  verdugo- 

do 

Mambog 

do 

Wancono 

Myrtama- 

MaiiKBchnpny  ur 
Mangarhapol. 

Anacardlaoeic 

DIptL-rocarpa- 

Vatln  mangachapol 

Blanco. 

Mangasariqul 

Quercua  pbUipntnenitfr  A. 

DO. 

Fagacue 

MangnslnoTO 

Fagraea  volubllls  Jack 

LogHiilacuc  ... 

JCangostana __ 

Manfull 

Qnoreus  ovalls  Blanco 
Eugenia  javanlcaLiim_._:: 

GiHtilcrcH- 

aw.    ligbt 
for  buildiD 


■'or  buildlnga  and  vessels;  yields 
odorous  resin  osed  for  lighting 
and  for  Tarnish  by  natives. 


Building,  cabinetwork,   flooring 


'■SSaVS 


flne  furniture. 

Used  In  building. 

Wood  fieah  red  to  brick  red:  lit- 
tle employed  for  building: 
gives  very  good  boards  for 
box  making. 

Used  In  light  construction. 
Use  unknown. 


very  hard  and  heavy,  found  in 
Mindanao:  deep  chocolate 

*  valuable  fruit  tree,  the  mango. 

Icjih  by  201  bcbea  square:  two 
varieties,  redandwhf te,  very  elas- 
lic.  anil  when  seasoned    with- 


6d  for  r 


d  for  all  work  e. 


I  very  valuable  Umber  tree. 

I  tree  of  very  large  sise:  ashy  yel- 
low: softand  nol  very  durable; 
little  used  In  building. 

Dgrlized  by  GOOgle 


Litt  of  Philippine  wood» — Continued. 


Maquitarin 
llapuUl.— 

if, 

Matangf 

Metobato 

MsyapiorMayspin. 


Mldbld  _ 


OpH  tubal 
PagaTpat- 


Pahuhutan  __ 

Pahutan 

Falhot 


Melastamu  biumlinum 
|      Neud. 

MelastomamolleWall 

;  Momecylou      calleryanurn 


Memecylon  cumingii  Nam! 
Memocylon    dlverst  folium 

Prod. 
Memecylon  clega.na  Kun__ 
Memecylon  prealinlim  Trf- 


'  Piviuiiik  nauseuea  Blanco  . 
Murreya  elongata  A.  I>C__ 
Murray*  koenigil  Sprang . 
Phyllanthus   triandru; 


-:  Artoearpus  lntegrilolla  L_. 
I  I'ti-iwarp™  Indies  L 


..  Pterocarpua  vida) 


-I  Scyphipho 
J  Ficussp  — 


Zlayphus  Jujuba  L 

Orophee  cumluglanaVI 
Palaqiiium  op 

Casesria  dnerea  Turea . 

Artocarpuasp 

Melieope  Win  la  Font . 
Salacla  prinoidea  DC— 
Diosnyroasp 

DlplerocarpuA  war  bur 
Brandl*. 


Canartum  vitlosum  Ik-nth. 


Description  and  use. 


_JI  liquid  placed  L 

m,  bitter;  theblttr ^ 

-  -  a  hoH  certain  m 


.KBffi 


1   colored  streaks 


Melastumacea.-  ] 


—do 

do 


-   A  true  with  heavy  wood,  reddish 

brown  color. 
.    Tree  yields  white  rt 


KuphorblRcerr' 
Myriatiai-nr 


■I  the  bark  yields  a 


eguminueeae.    This  apeclea  and  the    next  are 

vers'     valuable     timber    tree*; 
excellent  lor  cabinetwork,  fur- 
|      nlture,  doors,  and  windows. 
— do Used  in  building  and  in  cabin et- 


.]  A  gutta-percha  tr 


Anarcadiacen- . 


tor  building,  especially  for  a 


Used  In  making  building  Umber* 

Vac  unknown 
A  tree  .with  vi 


.-heavy  red  wood. 


.Google 
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Scientific  mne 


Palang.. 
PaUpD  __ 


J  Eugenia  up 

|  Pibqtilum  latlfoli 

.1  Acalyphaip 


!  Palequium    gigant 

Merrill.     "  ~ 

..  Boners  ja»an  tea  Bi 
.  Quercng 


.   Oaconrtlaccte  _ 


Palfnghna 

Paliolln,- 

Paliflc Plena  ampelas  Bi 

Palo  Mari» <  Calophylluin     Inophylli 

l-alo  Maria ._ 


Qurcua  Jordame  Lag 

Walmira  robmta  Roxb 

Bucbanania  nidcea  Engl  __ 


Kayea  lepldota  Pierre 

CaiophylliimTrallU'liU 
mum  Planch  el  Trlana. 


'fill™ 


irpua  hiapidui 


.,  Tabcnunmontana 


Pangurlgu. 
PanTmlin.. 


caqui  PdJr. 

nphea     enterocarpeldes 

I  Cmtoxylon  Blancol  Blumc 


i _    Buchanania  «p__ 


.    Parinarium     corynibotnim 


Mi,]. 


Faaqnit Memecykm     panlculatum 

Patalo __i  Commersonla   platyphylla 

Pototan !  Braguiera  rltehlei  Merrill— 

:  Peltnphomm  JtrruBlneum 

Pill- ■  CanarJum  oTatum  Engl  .... 

PlDcaplnclian nronvlum  indlcum  Vent 

Plngol _.  .  .       Engi-lhardna  sp 


Pototan  .. 


Podoearpus  fslcMormlo 

Pari. 
Polyalthia  auberon    H.  I. 
MB. 
_    Feronia  elepbantom    Cor- 

.   Certops  candolleena  Roxb. 

rtcropperinum  nlveum 


in   Kb   P 


we*  tor  ships,   houses,   wheel 
lobs,  and  wheel* 
A  valuable  timber  tree. 


Stercullacete  __]         Do. 

D 1  pterocarpa-  :  For  boata,  buildings,  etc.;   yields 


.Wood  bard,  (ougb,  a 
reddish,  reddteh-wh. . 
red  color;  employed 
*;  like  vac 


lnjmurpoBc 


i.  and  duiablc- 

-hitc,  or  flesh; 

fd  for  boild- 

ac*l.  but  In- 


■e  used  ill  the  msnu- 


Rntacece 

Rhliophracere-   Firewood;  the  bark  for  dye«  and 
tans:  wood  reddish  brown. 
,  valuable  timber  tree. 

'.led  for  house  posts  nod  bridges. 


,,i,.dB,  Google 


Pnlanbalai 


Lot  of  Philippine  iaooda — Continued. 
Scientific  name.  Fp.mil>'.        |  Description  and  uie. 

r  posts   and    (or    bridge 


.   Lftaea  chnenidfl  I*m  — 


..  Lauraceas Used  in  building. 

.] do 1  I'scd  In  house  construction,  etc. 


_j  Ardisiasp 


Bourea  sanuloldcs  w.  et  • 


Salsh 

Kalamugngay  _ 


CupantH  glilinU. 
Hemigyrosa    tilv. .1-. 

Thwaitc*. 
Zanthoiylum  oiyphylliuu 

Chinoclii 


_;  Euphorbiac™. 
.1  Mjrsliwtut  . 
.   Cannariacae 
.,  Sspindacote  . 


Used  In  building. 


>n  ceramlciis  Miq 


■m  rohltuka  w.  et  A 


tinluplsfn  _ . 
sampaloc 


itandMM  - 

.-Jnntol  or  Slantor  _ 


"■Pfan  slbucsiior     (feeasel  pin  lata 


tains  of  lloccs,  Lepanto,  and 

Benguel;  a  fine  tree;  used  In 
house  colistructioE  and  lorcbas 
by  natives. 


A  v  Blimble  llmbtr.trec. 


ing   f 


e  employed  fc 


"BBS 


iSutZZl 


-    DjF^PH 


1    cabl- 

....•-»!.,    i"—,     and    pillars: 

I      fruit  edible,  much  prised. 

.   Wood  orange   red  i  pegii    made 

from  It  are  used  in  the   con- 

'      Mructlon  of  small  sailing  craft 

In    place  ol    Iron    anises  and 

nulls-  the  wood  yields  a  Talua- 

I      ble  red  dye. 


-   FlacourtlaceteJ 


Cunon!acete_. 

Saplndacefc  _. 
FlmouriloeoL- 
Anacardiacee?- 


a  Clos—    FlacourtlaCBtc.l 


■  Serlanthea  grandlfloi 
Bhorea  balangoran  Burc.1 


lard  wood:  used  for  house 


1  valuable  timber  t  r 


Shore*  contort*  VI 
Shorea  turfuracea  .M« 
Bborea  Philippine 

Brandts. 
Shore*  polita  Viital  . . 


Slderoiylon    femiglneum  I 


Quereua  Tldalil  F  Vlll 

Sterailfa  blancol  Rolfe 1 

Sterculia  omeala  R.  Br  .___ 
Htereolla  ferruginca  R.Br..1 
sioreulia  macrophylln  Venl, 


Fagac™ -    I'aed  in  light  Ktnictun*. 

-—do " 


n  Google 


Lot  of  Philippine  wmd* — Continued. 


.    (in  nl  en  la     paeudopatdfnin 
.  SindiH-a  wallfphli  Booth  ._. 


Description  and  ut 


A  valuable  timber  tree;  used  for 
Booting,  pillan.  joist*,  win- 
dow and  door  Frames,  and 
bridge  tjmbcni 


!  TennlaalEa  mollis  Kolfe___ 
:  Terminal  la  pellucid  a  Presl 

_   FfcunglomerataRoxl 

,.|  Xyloearpiw  gtanatum  Koe- 


IAst  of  Philippine  wood* — Continued. 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

w. 

Description  and  use. 

Tlgalot 

Elaeocarpus  mulUflorui  F. 
Vill. 

■-•»>- 

Tlgcal 

Afselia  rhomboadea  VM_ 

Aegiceras  florldum  R6 

latum  Blanco. 
Pterospermum  obllnum 

Cupania  pleuropterle 

Biscbofla  Jav&nlca  Btume.. 

Temstroemla    toquiam  F. 

TBI 
IMlichuidrutK-    spftthscea 

E.8oh. 

MUlctia  BplendcnaW.ee  A. 

Legumlnosetc  _ 

Myimnacefe  ___ 

Slercullacoe 

Baptndaces- ._. 

Euphorbiaceie. 

Temstroemla- 

Bignoriisccw  _. 

Legumioos™  _ 
Stercullacete  „ 

Myriatlcflcefc  _  _ 
Flacourtlaceffl. 
Euphorbiaees_ 
Rublaceie 

Rublscete 

Verbenacae . — 

AnonactK 

Sterculfacere  — 
Loganiacee  ... 

RubiaceiB 

Tinganbaguls  ..'_ 
Tinganbaguie 

Tin  son  tlDgan 

Tlqulrtiqull 

TooborTua 

Tubli 

(or  furniture  and  flooring, 
doom,  and  wlcrtowH. 

A  valuable  timber  tree;  light 
gray;  medium  weight 

For  building  light  constructions. 

Tucangcalo 

Sterculla  rublgiuosa  Vcut_. 

Heavy  dark-red  wood. 

ruling  manog   _ 
Tola  tula 

T  mutton  aso 

Untitic 

Mallotus  flnribundus  

Morinda  umbellata  L 

Colubrlna    Hsiatlca    L.   C. 
Rich. 

Hoa 

Sterculta  oblongata  R.  Br .. 
Fagraee  fragans  Roil 

VillnriH  Httoralla  Vld 

Vacal 

Wormla  suffructleosa  Qrlfl  _ 
Wrightla  Candollci,  Vid  ___ 
XanthOUhyll  llB   griffl- 

thil  Hook. 
Shore*  plagata  Flume 

VaUca  grand!  flora  Dyer 

Afiell*,  bijugs  A.  Gray 

Dllleniacea;  ___ 
Apocynacac  — 
Polygalacere— 

Dipterocar- 

do 

Legumlnosess . 

Reaches  »  height  of  40  to 60  feet. 
with  a  diameter  of  2  to  S  feet; 
logs  up  to  GO  feet  long  by  » 
Inchea  square;  earthy  yellow 
color:  solid  and  One  texture: 
proof  agalnBt  white  ants  and 
has  great  strength  and  tena- 
city; much  used  In  housebuild- 
ing; as  well  as  shipbuilding. 

YpUorlptl 

A  tree  giving  less  up  to  SO  leet 
long  by  M  inches  square; 
usually  dark  red,  sometimes 
ocher  yellow,  has  the  good 
qualities  ol  molav,  eexeept  re- 
sistance to  euaworm;  excellent 
for  building  purposes  and 
joiners'  work  and  lor  railroad 
sleeper*  and  posts. 

.Google 
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APPENDIX  F. 


MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


By  Seflor  Leon  Ma.  Gum 


•,  Secretary  Exposition  Board. 


\  Oroiylnm  indi-  ,  Blgnoof 


Ou  Mr  port  of  the 


ielamcanda     iridaceae.. 
Moonch. 


(iaruga  plnnata     Buiseraceae  __ 


phoretic;    the    leaves 
MnomD*  used  In 

-*■ — oftEicbi-"- 


Enrydes  ambol-  I  Amaryllldaceae . 
nenals  Herb. 


Abulia,  so  oiled  [_ 


i  Acalypha  Indies  I  Euphorlitaceae . 


Koot  and  leaves 


Adelfa,  ao  called 
of  the  Islands. 


Albhula    proce- 
N'erlum  odorum 


Apoeynaceae.. 


e  bark,  is  a, 
be  ere  d£l 


doses;  the  learea  an- 
used  eiteraaj  1  y  aaao  ti- 
rheumatic  toplcols. 


abortive,  according  to 
the  quantity  adminis- 
tered; In  Zambales  It 
Is  also  employed  aa  ex- 
pectorant In  bron- 
chial affections;  the 
seeds  are  used  for  poi- 
soning flab. 
See  A  bo  to. 

The  Juice  of  both  the 


d  leaves .   Polsonou 


of  the  Philippine  Jttandt— Continued. 


AgbOligBIl,  Hoc— 


AghO,  Vll 

Aglya  ng  ylang. 


Clerodendroi 

macrostcglun: 


LCUCHVQB     glBO- 

caBenth. 


is  Linn. 


.  Aglaia  roxbur- 
ghlnnalliq, 

_  i'asuarfua  equl- 
wtitolis  Font. 


Rublaceae 

Legnmlnoaeae.. 


Rools  end  leaves. 


Cesuarlnaceae-..   Bark... 


Compifdtfli> 1  Root,  I  eaves,  and 


Agubarso,  vib — 
Again,  Tag 


Aguso,  F 
Ahlto,  T 


AJen)o,  Ph.  Sp. 
AJinco 


obovaln.Benth. 
I)jj»Ifliim 
blancol  Vldal. 


.   Tacetes     patula 
Una. 

Flcusglotoe- 
iat*  Willd. 

Crosaotephlutn 

srtemlslol  den 
Leas. 


Bark  .... 


Lrarn  and  tope 


sous  restorative,  an- 
loved  by  preference 
ith  convalescents. 
tf-herpetlc,  like 
lose  ol  the  Acapnlco. 
The  decoction  of  thli 
plant  Is  a  very  emcs- 
clous  diuretic  used 
especially  In  p.OutIi 
of  the  bladder,  and 
gonorrhea. 
Tonic,  carminative,  em 
menagogue,  and  verj 
efflclent  medicine  lor 
Infantile  tympanites. 
Used  as  astringent   Id 


Caed   In   decoction  lor 
certain    affection*  of 


torn],  the  seeds  are 
poisonous  but  anne- 
timee  they  are  em- 
ployed macerated  u 
a  collvrlurn. 

Known  to  have  febri- 
fuge properties. 

Kmmenagogue  and  ac- 
holic when  taken  in 

Vulnerary  In  decoction. 

See  Agoho. 


efficient  stimulant  In 


Is  considered  as 

having  depurattse 

properties. 
SeeCanlara. 
The  bulbil  are  used  as 

olntmentand  the 

leaves  emollients. 

both  Id  the  form  ol 

topical*. 
Used  In  decoction  for 

aromatic  baths. 

Administered  in   line 

!c  known  also  M  pro- 
ducing dlarriiaa. 


To  infusion  II 
Bee  Ajenjo. 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Island* — Continued. 


Vulgar  name.       Scientific  iu 


AJon.  no  called  In     Allium  s 
Manila  and  In        Linn, 
the  Vtaayan  Is- 
lands. I 

Atce    Aloe    nga  I  Hvmen 
Maputi,  Via. 


AUnglt-Kil.  T«« 


Albahaca.ao  call- 


in  Man  IU. 
Alexandria,    Ma- 
Allbangbung.  Tag 


Allcbagllori.  Tan 


11a  Roib. 

Alan  glum 
m  a  t  c  k 
Thwaltea. 

turn  Linn. 


Rosa  damascena 


Uilaceae 

Amarillldaeeao. 

Anacardlaceae  _ 


BorraglnRceae 
Cornaceae. 


Legumlnoseae. 


iwletenla  DC. 


Partiwed. 


Medicinal  iu 


Bolha |  Uaed   as   revulidvo   in 

headachea.  applied  on 
I  the  temples  In  the 
i      form  of  plaster. 

Bull* Used     'or     healing 

"-* 

HoeAdgao. 

Oil  of  the  perl-  I  Uaed  aa  caustic  or  ea- 


Buk 

Petals 


ment  of  certain  tndn- 


Wben  dried  they  are 
used  In  Infusion  aa 
substitute  for  tea. 

In  decoction  it  la  uwd 

photerlc  useful  In  fo- 


matlc. 


e  bark  la  antld; 


rhetic;    used    Id 


tldysen- 
ctfdiar- 


accompanied 


tralgie. 


cnr«  certain  affection* 
of  the  stomach  and  In- 
testines. Women  n  si- 
lt also  In  childbirth. 
The  leaves  are  used 
aromattcall;  In  bath- 
ing. 
Used  as  emollient  colly. 
rlum  In  decoction, 
also  employed  to  com- 
bat strangury;  see 
Commelyne  nodi  flora 


slightly    heated    ani 
applied  to  the  skin. 


healing 

Malirinal  plants  of  the  Philippine  IthmtU — Continued. 

Medicinal  ok*. 

Bee  Ban II ac. 

The  root  It  known  lot* 
pnrgaHve;  the  leaves, 
used  either  whole  01 
pounded,  are  applied 
on  the  nbdomcn  a] 
putuitenta  In  eer 
tain  complication!. 

See  Aliio. 

Carminative  and  em 
menagoguc.  accord 

The  barb  ia  chewed  u 


"■"»»■ 

Scientific  name. 

_^mUr__. 

Part  used. 

called  In  Manila 
Aloounc,  Vis.... 

Clerodendrou 

intermedium 

Verbenaeeae  ... 

Boot,  leaves, 
and  tops. 

Alpaaotes,  no  call- 
ed in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Maniln. 

Aludig,  Hoc 

Cheno  podium 
ambroslo  ides 
Linn. 

Streblun      asper 

Chenopodiaceae 
Moraoeae „ 



Leaves  and  tops. 

Mugbati.  Via 

Baaella       rubra 
Linn. 

Boots  and  aap   .. 

Alupiilan,  Via  .... 

Vltis  pedata 
Vital, 

Vttaoeae __ 

Stem  and  leaves. 

Trlanthema  mo- 

Aizoaceae  

Roots 

Via. 

Alyopyop,  Via 

Eranthomuni 
b  1  c  o  1  o  r 

Acanthaceae ... 

■aar- 

Amamale,  Via 

Amapola.  so  call- 
ed in  Manila. 
Amargoao,  Tag  ... 

na  WUld. 

Hibiscus    inula- 
bills  Linn. 

Momordica  bal- 
sam! na.  Linn. 

Vttaoeae 

Malvaceae. 
Cncurbltaecac.. 

Leaves  and  Irult. 

*™T«tt. 

Uramlncae     

Amor     seco,   so 

05't:?.??k" 

OmndnOHe 

Kntire  plant  ._.] 

the  leaves  la  drunk  a< 


to  anoint  that  part 
of  the  body  attacked 
by  wheel  in  order 
to  diminish  the  Irrita- 
tion produced  by  the 


Hon  prod 

rfts 


Administered  In  decuc- 
nmenagOKUe 
irtlvc    when 


against  aphtoea  and 
also  aa  eicatrlsant  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 


used  as  parasiticide 
and  the  fruit  macera- 
ted In    oil,  ia    vulne- 

uaed    In    salad;   they 


i  decoction  it  in  n 


neighborhood        Trie. 

o£  Manila.  I 

A  m  pale™,  Tag ! 

Amugufs,  Tag 1  KoordereJo  d  e  n-  i 


nacardla  CeaeJ  Hark,  gum,  and 


.   Rhaphldophora  j  Arareac 


garlam;  the  leaves 
cooked    or    prepared 

with  oil  are  nerd  on 
luxations  and  brumes. 
The  gum  mixed  with 

|      used  like  thelearea. 

.  Sap.  I  Employed  tocuitsoak* 

I  I      bites.    The  spsdlx    of 

1      this   plant  Is  valued 

among  the  natlvea  as 


3„„.d»yG 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Islands— Continued. 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Family. 

„„.«. 

Medicinal  usee. 

Amayong.Taf; 

Melodorum  ful- 
gena   H.  F.  et 

Cooked       1U. 

decoction     they     are 

Anabo.  Tag.,  Via.. 

Abroma    augus-  1  Blerciiliaceae 

gue,  especially  lnthe 

ally  gives  speedy  rc- 

BetAlagaa. 
8ec  Alagatll. 

An«n.  Tag- 

Amorphophalua 

Caustic;   are    employed 

K  until!  (Arum 

tlceo  aa  rubefaclentH. 

AnanagtangjVI*- 

A-^nafe 

Ananas    aativua 

Bromellaceae.... 

™« 

Conald  ered  ve  rm  If  uge  by 

iS3Xta(Idad." 

*?»!:""""'■"'■ 

Bee  Acapulco. 

Andarayan,     Iba- 

Apocynaceae 

rli  K.  Br. 

menagogue,  antlcole- 

Angay,  p»ngaa___ 

Curcuma   longa 

Zlnglberftcae 

lihiiornhM- 

Stomachic  and    vnlne- 
Applled  aa  poultice  to 

AngWleo,  Ph.Sp- 

Brvonhyltum 

Graaaulaceae 

Leaves 

order  to  atop  hemor- 

Angud,  l"aiiip 

Achyranthes  aa- 
pemldnn. 

Amaraotaceae.. 

sap  Is  useful  In  dlsai- 
pating  the  opacity  of 

Areata   aaccha- 

Ripe  fruit 

Knownaaa  violent  pol- 

Morlnda  citrifo- 

Rublaceae 

Leave*  and  fruit. 

menagogue;  the  leaves 
are  applied  f  reah   o  n 

ulcers  to  eBm-.t  a  mi>fd 

throughout  thr 

infusion. 

Archipelago. 

Myrlatlca  brae- 

Bark  ami  --.-'- . 

Stimulant',  alaouacd  hk 

Ts*..  Vto. 
Atil  tao.  Pamp  . . 

Bee  Adgao. 

AnoiiuiK.Tas.Vta; 

^ 

ulcers  In  the  mouth. 

AQ  lipoid.    Til,. 

Arlocarpua  Incl 

Mnraceae . 

Bark. 

Considered  a  very  efll- 

«d  In  Hani  la. 

abd   vulnerary,    ihev 
are  also    said    to   be 
purgative  aa  like  those 
oftneHcdcraceaeap. 

Tagr.  and  Famp. 

DenafB  Linn. 

flowers. 

coctlon. 

),g,ized0y  Google 

Medkmal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  hlands — Continued . 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

M. 

p«™«. 

Medicinal  uses. 

A     1 

Bee  Amanraao. 

ApaJl£  Pamp— . 
Apalit,  Pump 

Apariagoa,  Via  — 

Apaaotia.  so  call- 
ed in  the  vinin- 
It  ol  Man  tin. 

B  1  a  D  c  oi 

Merrill. 
La  port™  gaudi- 

Wedd. 

Legumlnoaeae  . 
Urticaceae 

Root  and  leavca 

Use  aa  astringent  In  apb- 
toea;  the  decoction  ol 
the  wood  is  nephritic. 

Used  In  infusion  ss  dia- 
rhetlc  In  esses  of  uri- 
nary retention;  the 
leaves  are  aald  to  cure 
an  thm  j  It  applied 
locally. 

See  Alpaaotes. 

Apayao.Via 

Apitipl.Tllg 

Apny   Apiiyan, 
Arandon,  Iloc 

Homalomena 
aromatlca 
Schott. 

nails  Linn. 
Cleome    vlacoaa 

Wlkstroemia 
MeV 

Rhliomae 

Vcrbenaceae  

Capparidsceae  — 

matic;  used  in  embro- 

poultlces,  end  clcatri- 

befaelent  poultice: 
they  are  also  edible 
when  salted. 

The  filings  of  this  bark 
are  taken  with  water 
or  wine  aa  a  tonic. 

See  Ralongay. 

Considered  diuretic  In 
decoction. 

Used  aa  vulr.erary. 

A  my  mi.  IbanaK  __ 

Flagellarla  indl- 
Elephaotopua 

Flaeellariaceae__ 
Compnaltae 

Stem  and  rhlao- 

See  Agoho. 

Ipomoea  pet-ca- 
prae  Roth. 

Convolvuceae.-. 

to  extirpate  the  fun- 
gold  growth  ol  ulcers; 
the  leava  cooked  are 
used  as  antirheumatic 
topical  a. 
See  Antolangan. 

Vis.,  and  Pimp. 

Acacia  farneala- 

Legumlnoseae  .. 

name    through 

eoUynuni. 

1 

Bee  AKlyangylan. 

Adman,  Tag 

Hnrrisonia  pan-     Slmsmbaceap  ___ 
cijnga  H.-nn.  (?) 

i 

Outerpartof  the 

The    decoction  ol  this 
root  ia  effective  against 
dysentery,  dla  rr  h  e  a, 
and  Asiatic  cholera. 

m - 

Atalantia  monn-  j  Rutaccai' 

phylla  Oorr.       1 

Roots. leaves, 
Leaves  and  aeeds_ 

modic  in    decoction : 

the  leaves  are  cepha- 
lic; theberrieaare  an- 
tfbllione;  the  oil  which 
[a  obtained  from  the 
berries  and  leaves  is  a 
s pecldc  in  chronic 

See  Alyopyop. 

The  leavea  are  used  as 

gastric    complainte 
common  to  children; 
the  seeds  are  acholic 
anduaed  lor  removing 

Ates,  bo  called  In 

dialects  of  the 
Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago. 

Anonaccae 

.Google 


Medicinal  plantt  of  the  1'kUippine  ItUmdt — Continued. 

Medicinal  u 


olera-    Peitnl&caceae . 


Leaves  and  tops.. 


ayapana  Vent 
Oxalla    comlcu- 


Compoeftae 

Oxalldaceae— 


spreolata     Vltaceae- 


Entire  plant-.. 


tubfr  I  Amaryllldnreac..  Bulb* 


mtj  arc  taken  aaa 
diuretic  beverage:  also 

burns  and  certain  ski  n 

See  Adaan. 

Decoction  of  the  root  Is 
good  In  the  treatment 
of  gonorrhea. 

Unci!  in  Infusion  ua  su- 
dorific and  tonic,  par- 
ticularly In  levers. 

L'sed  In  dysentery  and 
also  In  scurvy;  when 
brewed  Into  a  decoc- 
tion It  provides  a  re- 
freshing beverage  In 

Used  In  decoction  In- 
ternally aa  a  power- 
ful diuretic:  also  em- 
ployed externally  as  a 
lotion  to  cure  scabies. 


ed  In  decoction  11 


Rhlsoplio 


Bacugan.  vis 

1  "*" ~ 

Badlang  Vis.... 

Alocasla  n.acni- 
ib!mi<rb.<itt. 
'■».!«   mail- 

nut  ted  as  good 

Colcua    ntrupur- 

Kelumbtutn  spe- 
closuin  Wllld. 

Lablateae 

Nlmphseaceae... 

P.  tlol« 

1 

Baeno,  Tag 

Rools,rhiiomae, 
leaves,  flowers. 

Bag*,  tambal,  Via. 

Bagawac,  Tag 

Bagombong,  vis. , 
of  Antique. 

Bajgullumbang, 
Kehay,  Via 

avlceunae,  DC. 

nlveaian'um 
Vldal. 

Rutaceae 

Verbcnaceae 

Bark 

Alplnia  galanga 

Aleuritcssapona- 

Pucraria  phaseo- 
lldes  Bentb. 

Zinglbenireai.-   .. 

Euphorbiaceac ._ 

Legumtnoea* 

Tuberous  routs .. 

Babo-baho.  Vis--. 

CnssU  tore  Llnn_ 

Legumlnosae__._ 

Entire  plant         1 

.    Bark  Astringent  in  decoction. 

used  externally  and 
Internally. 

SeeBacao. 

See  Agubahan. 

See  A  gu in. 
See  Andarayan. 
"?e  Agubahan.  Vis, 

ly  decayed  are  ground 
together  wl  th  live  coal 
and  placed  In  s  piece 
.,  .H.t   ..   aliGT|.„. 


■pi'iy- 


toolhsche  by 
Ingaatncon  the  pai 

1'ounderl.  they  are  v> 
liable  In  heodachos. 

The  roots,  rhiiomae,  ar 
flowers  are  empioyi 

and  seeds  a 


Bat  Anni 
fclriflg 


oulticc 
ingurag. 


lunds. 

d  In  tonic  baths. 

Lgbollgan. 
Carminative  and 

lant;   a  decocl 

the  leaves  is  used  as 

lant. 


a  decoction   of 


JferUcmal  plant*  of  the  Philip/Anr  Island*— Continued. 


Scientific  Dame. 


ypha    augustl-     Typhac 


Inflorescence  . 


Balanti.Vis.  (the  |  Craton    Hglium  . 


The  up  extracted  from 
the  roasted  leaves  Is 
used  in  auricular  ncu- 
ralgla. 

The  woolly  inflores- 
cence t:<  employed  In 
healing   wound*. 


1 

::::::z:::zjz:::::::.::: 

anti,Tag..Vls. 

lion  ml  an  Ii  la  j«       EuphorMlsceiU' 
pullfolius  Gra-  1 
am. 

latex. 

i 

.-.jugh     . 
ought   to   1 


employed  [or  their 
to ilc  effects  in  Ashing 
thelatei  Is  used  mixed 
with  oil  In  order  to 
render  It  leas  caustic 
:  of  herpes, 


■Jallj-    cir- 


J  Dlpterocnrpus  I  Diptero 


miciflnui 
Balasbss,  Tag  „_   (iraptopayllum 


Aranthaceao  .. 


i    occiden-   do Bcedsa 


Malay    lamoc,     Mussaenda  tron-     Rubiac 


Roots,  leaven. 

Bowers,  and 
foliaceoiis 


•  Roots,  bark,  and 


balosa,  Hoe 


fistula  I  Legumlnosae  . 


the  turhlna  m«. 
Ised  as  emollient  poul- 


The  decoction   of    the 

seeds  Is  used  Internal- 
ly In  cases  of  purulent 
reabsorptlon.  and  also 
as  an  effective  diuretic 
in  beriberi;  the  same 
seeds  either  raw  or 
coo  ted  are  employed 
as  matumtiTC  poul 
tlces. 
The  seeds  are  febrifuge 
and  the  leaves  purga- 
tive and  antlherpetlc. 
as°«gos!  ' 


Balbia  vsqn 
so    called    in  ■      ewnem 
many  towns  of  !      Sprang. 


Momordiea    on-  .  Cuctirbltaceae.l  Seeds. 


the   Archipcl-  ; 
Banbago,    Tag.,     Hibiscus 


The  root  li 
terlcla  as  are  the 
fullgrown  sepals;  the 
leaves  In  decoction 
are  emollient;  used 
externally. 

The  root  is  an  alterative, 
the  sap  of  the  bark  Is 
a  cure  In  convulsion* 
and  tympanites,  and 
the  leaves  arc  slom- 

The  pulp  la  employed  as 


i      seeds  are  sedative. 

._  J  Pectoral  when  taken  I 

'      form  of  decoction  < 


n  d  |  Thetiarkls 


.\Michiol  pi/tut*  of  iht  Philippine  Jtlandt — Continued. 

i  Scientific  Dime. .'  Family. 

i-  I  Zlnglberaceae.. 


used  to  mate  rosaries 


Hoogamlu     git'     Legomlnosae .... 

Alicui-op    VI*  . 

Haitians    ■■■»■■ 

Tag.  (Vsslg) 



.Wi-rrlinaCB-     UMlMUweae 
rambola  Linn 

-I  Roots  and  leaves. 


Balltathan,  Vis. .  I  Qulsqualls  indl-     Combretataceae .    Fruit __ 

Balltl,  Tag. ,  j  Flcus      concilia  |  Mezaceae I  Latex. 

Pump..  Vis.               Mil]                        ' 
BalltJ.foig.,Vis.,  |  Flcus  ap i do !..L..do 

logon  |  Gramlnae :  Roots  and  leaves. 


and  Pimn. 
ilivoi-o.  Vin. 


coctlon:   used  among 
the  natives  of  Culms - 

ee  Bagawac  namerado. 
Jee  Amulona. 
See  A uangauang . 

See  Amor  seco. 

The  sap  is  prepared  into 
a  sirup  which  fa  ad- 
ministered In  fever  aa 
a  cooling  drink. 

The  root  Is  adm  i  n  uttered 
In  decoction  as  febri- 
fuge and  general  alter- 

Vennlfuge. 
Vulnerary. 
Employwl  to  mature 


Boloeansd.  Tag  -;- 


.    Allan  thus  mala- 


Baloe  baloe,  Tag. , 


l^egumlncaeae        Stem  .. 


ilimgaT.  Vis !  Morlnga    ptery-  I  Mcringsceiic !  Bark  ... 


dyspepsia  ana  dysen- 
tery; it  also  has  febrt- 
fuge  properties, 
ee  Boeabbe. 


led',  Is 
rubefacient 


-| i  Bee  Balogo. 

.1  Fruit The  oil  of  the  pericarp 

[  is  used  as  a  powerful 


Balungoawayan .  i  Plttosporum     Plttesperaceac  .. 
Via  brachyiepa- 

1      lum  Turez. 


'  Haranta  dlcno-  .  Marantaceac  .. 


tldotal    If    taken'    in 
"er  quantity;  also 


effective 


antidote    in 
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Vulgar  name. 

m_«.«~ 

Family. 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  oses. 

Batlnto.  Tag.,  Vis 

Mallottu     phi  ■ 
ltu£]l.nATg.a 

Eupbortolaceae . . 

OUn« -. 

Tbe)'  have  been  nsed  aa 

main  application  Is  as 
anthelmintic  taken 
f  internally. 

Banay hanay 

Kanunculaccae 

Lotus 

Sareocep  b  a  1  u  ■ 
suhdlliw     Ul- 

OdentalKie,  antldlanet- 
ic,  vulnerary.  He. 

Pamp. 

__._*> 

Astringent    and    tonic: 

Via 



Bangar.  Jloc 

Sterculla  loetida 

Btercnliaceae 

Bark  and  fruit  _ 

The    decoction    of    the 

bark  IB  an  aperient, 
diaphoi  Itlc  and  diu- 
retic, useful  In  cases  of 
dropsy  and  rheuma- 
tism: tbe  decoction  of 

Bangbang.  Tloe. 

Plumbago    iey- 

piumbaglna- 

decoctions    they   arc 

employed  as  autism 

Bangbansll,  Iioc_ 

Hyptta    maveo. 

Labiateae    

Yields  an  emmenago- 
■Umulant  if  employed 

Bangcoloug,  Tag 

Cardlospermum 
ballcacabum 
Linn. 

Sapindaceae 

Bark  and  leaves 

The  decoction  of  the 
root  is  dtapheretlc  and 
good  for  catarrh 
□I  the  bladder;  the 
leaves  are  considered 
antirheumatic  either 
taken  Internally  In 
form  of  beverage  or 
externally  In  oil  em- 

Banhag,  Vi» 

Hydnophy  turn 
J™.  °"am 

Rubtaceae  

Tubcnislties  .  ... 

Uscd  in  the  lonu  ol  de- 
coction as  an  efficient 
remedy  In  liver  and 

ton  Linn. 

root  or  stem  is  oonsid- 

as  well  as  that  of  the 
seeds,  which  is  purga- 

starglaj.      Tag., 

Piil  verlicd  they  are  gi  v- 

""■"""■ 

Combretaceae ... 

Bark  mid  leaves. 

The  bark  Is  astringent 
and  the  aap  ol  the 
tender  leaves  mixed 
and  cooked    with  oil 

Pamp.,  and  Vis, 

Baramo,  Hoc 

Barmnaran,  Vis.. 

ButanaTVsi '. 

Bafuba  tones,  Vis. 


aytlanthusdls-     Knperblaceae.. 


■ringtonia  !  Lecy  hidaccae  __,  Roots,  bark,  ami     Toxic;  used  foratnpefy- 


Kylllngu'  mono-  i 
ccpbala  Rottb,  | 


■Ipcmt'cm; Kh  lionise  . 
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ipborbia 


P&enl  cinia  bon- 


angaCu- 


Convolvulaceae 
Eaphorbiaceae . 


Leaves  and  to[ 
Entire  plant... 


Bark  and  Iravoa. 


Leigiiniltioseae.. 
Apocyuaceae — 


Btercullaceae__ 


Ammanla     bac-     Lythraceae..- 


■jtaaif'uell 


Seeds  and  loaves  , 


! 

mappaKUll. 

Medicinal  uses. 


i  aromatic   medicine 


SeeCalaad. 

Employed  sometimes 
as  a  diuretic  In  the 
Ions  of  decoction. 

Used  sa  antidote, 
hemostatic,  sedative 
and  soporific;  It  is  also 
v  try  efficacious  In  ex- 
pelling the    dyspnoea 


dysenteric  and  some- 
tlmei taken  to  cure 
the  enlargement  of  the 

Astringent,    vulnerary. 

Bee  Cacaocacaon. 
Febrifuge,     tonic,     ad- 
ministered in  powder, 

Pounded,  they  an  used 

to  stupefy  eels. 

Bee  A  yantoto. 

BeeBalsnti. 

SeeAbata. 

Charted  and  mixed 
with  the  glands  of  the 
liatiotas  phillpplnen- 

used  to  cause  mippura- 
Uon  In  smallpox. 
SeeBalogo. 

der  obtained'  from  the 
wood  provokes  sneei- 

BeeAllcbangon. 

Caustic,  and  used  simi- 
larly to  cantharides  as 
a  substitute  for  blis- 
tering plaster. 

9ee  Anonang. 

See  Madia  ng. 

In  decoction  It  Is  used 

to  cure  hemophthlsls. 
fine  Ballnbtng. 

.e  seeds  when  pul- 
'eritod  are  admlnls- 
ered     as      antirheu- 


joogle 
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Hoc. 
HI  lining,  Hot 

Kleiubovla  hos-     Stercullaceae  __ 
I'tlJL  I,iun.            | 

Bark  and  ]«ma 

Bilogo,  Tug..  Vis . 

Cycas  clrcEoatlK 

Cycad.oeae  ..... 

B BS.C tons 

iid 

Bltoflgol,  Tag.... 

Flamurtiasi'pia- 
ria  ROJCb. 

Flacourtlaeeae.. 

Bark,        let 
and  fruit 

Areca     cfltechu 

T.I  11  n. 

Rhlzophorefcac . 

. 

The 


3;  in 


are  poison  o  . 
rtnduque  they  i__ 
employed  to  poison 
pains  (eele):  the  de- 
coction ol  the  leave* 
Isanliecabiooa. 
Cued  by  the  Filipinos  at. 
v  uli  1  cm  ry  of  excel  ten  t 

the  F.  Somontchl. 
See  Botong. 
A  it  ri  ngen  1 1  n  decoction . 


chewing,  they  are  al- 
so   much     employed 

astringent:  the  ten- 
der needn  are  said  to 
bepnrgative,  and  the 
ripened  ones  grated 
are  vormidige;  «otne 
care  must  be  taken  in 
((rating  as  they  con- 


HocaBoc,  Ta^.Vi 


HocaEoc,Ta£..Vu.l  Seneviila  koenT-'l  loodeniaceac   _ 


Yield  a  decoction  used 
in  beri-berl  and  cer- 
tain syphilitic  aflec- 


fifri'till 

Mm,,-,,.) 


Bokio  tae,  VIk  . 
Bnlagtob.  Vis.. 


',  Oramlncceae. . 


;  Solanaceae I  l-ee 


dysentery:  I 


the  opacity  of  tneeo 


sedative   and   resolT- 


DglizedOy  GoOgle 
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Vulgar  m 


Bol-logn    ItoC.. 

Bolougtan 

b»; .  Vi* 

Bolucas.  Via. 

native  dialed 
MgKlM'.w  Vll 
Boabomn.  Vim  I 

BotanggubaLTag 
Botu.fag..  Via  . 
Botobotoues. 

Botong,  Tag.  and 


Ceiba  pentandra 


tifolia  Roxb. 


If  edicinal  uses. 


Anacardlaceac.J  Seeds  and  oil. 


See  Agulu. 
SeeBoeawe. 


See  Batobetonls. 

The  fruit  Is  employed  to 

stupefy  flab,  and  the 
leaves  when  fresh  are 
used  In  topioals for 
rheumatism. 
Bee  Botong. 

Bee  Batobatonia. 

The  bark  is  vomitive, 
and  the  tender  fruit  Is 
used  aa  emollient;  this 
bark  Is    preferred  to 


illy,  or  externally  ss 

letion  of  lie  leaves 
reputed  ss  emollient 


Hueng,  Pamp 

Acorua  calamus, 
Linn.  Var.  tcr- 
restris  Engl. 

Rhlzomae 

Bulacan,  Tag 

Bulacan,  Tag — 

Ipomciea  gran-  ' do 

diflora  Urn.      . 

Stem  and;  resin- 
ous gum. 

Tag.,   acme 

savfca  Linn. 

Parameria  ph  1  - 
ilpinensls 
Rsdlk. 

Vltei  pubeseens 
VabL 

Apoeinsceac 

Verbeuaceae 

Bark 

Unlay  daws,  Vm.. 

Crotalarla  ver- 

Corypha  umbra- 
cull  [era  I.I  mi. 

Legumlncsese... 

Seeda _.__ 

Young  plants.     . 

Hufigalon,  Vis__ 

s  oil  ss  a  specific  In 
mistered  in  decoc- 


Ad  ministered  in  powder 
for  their  purgative 
properties. 

8cc  Buy  gubat. 

Employed  both  in  de- 
coction and  pulverised 


Apariagua. 

BeeBalogo. 

lacerated  in  oil  It  Is  au 
efficacious  vulnerary; 
also  used  internally  to 
cure  tuberculosis. 

'nee  not  known. 

Employed  as  poison  for 


:'X  ' 


plied  locally  to  cure 

certain  complaints  of 

[lie  stomach. 
Brewed  Into  decoction 

and   administered  in 

febrile  catarrh. 
Bee  Aplapl . 
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V Uigur  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Family. 

Part  wed.. 

Medicinal  usee. 

Leave* 

Used  1  Man  in  lopicals  id 
cure  the  edema  ol  beri- 
beri and  thennuntm: 
alio  uaed  lu  deoucUon 
for  bathing  dorlnr 
childbirth. 

russa  Linn.        ! 

Tag. 

form  of  decoction  usd 
In    the    treatment  of 
anury,  especially  Qui 
produced  by  bert -ben . 

Buaaln,  Via.  of 

Leyte. 
BuabualUc,  Tag. 

and  Hoc. 

Buallac.Tag.,  Hoc 

panulata  Walt 
rana  Hlern. 

Btercnliaeeae. 

Mellsce&e 

Bark  and  fruit  _ 

Known  ai  potaontrc 
the  bark  yield*  a  dye. 

la  employed  to  cure 
leuoonhea. 
Bee  Buabudlac. 

Butt  bute,  Tag, 

Buhuig  gubni. 
Tag. 

BambuEa  b  Inn- 
col  steud. 

Mil"   troglodi- 
tanun    Blnn- 
co.    Muaaura- 

Rumph.T 

aramiaeae 

Butuhan,  Tag . . . 

plant    la    much  e> 
teemed    by  the  Fili- 
pinos aaa   remedy 
for  ph  thick. 
Vulnerary;  the  gap  run- 
ning from  (he  loot  of 
the  cut  trunk  fa  a  rare 
lor  chordee;  alas  used 
(or  urethral  injection! 
in  gonorrhea. 

Buynyawa,  Via.. 
Buyo,  Via. _. 

Bee  Batobaionia. 

The  leaves,  together 
with  lime  and   betel 
nut.  constitute  a  mai- 
tlc    in    general  me 
among  the   Filipino", 
who  consider  It  a  pre- 
aervative  of  the  teeth 
and  a    prophylactic 
against  certain  com- 
plain ta  of  the  stomach; 
greased  with  laid  or 
ajonjotl  oil   they  are 

native*  aa  a  canuina 
tive  medicine  applied 
on  the  atomach  ol 
children    a  u  He  ring 
from  gastric  dlaordeia. 

The  root  1*  cheated  and 
tne  saliva  aw  allowed. 
or  it  la  brewed  Into 
a  decoction  as  a  euro 
for  colic 

Bee  Buyo  buyo. 
Do. 

BeeBaiba*  vaquero. 

Piper    betle 

Linn. 

Ilper    caninum 
A.  Dletr. 

Plperaceae 

I~- ■ 

Buvocbutoe.Tag 

Caballero.  no  call- 
ed   in    Manila 
andotherplacca 

Polnctan*    pul- 

cherr!  ma 

Colubrinaaaiati- 

K bam n uk  wlgh- 
tliW.etA. 

Legumlnoseae... 

Bhaumaceae 

Bark  and  flowen 

Known  aa  having  febri- 

fug's  and    emmena 
(rogue  propcrtlw;  uaw 

Filipinos"1 

Used  In  decoction  to  al- 
leviate Irritation  and 
cure    certain  diseases 
ol  the  akin. 

Used    in    decoction    aa 
tonic  and  astringent. 

SeeBnngll. 

In  decocUon  tueda***- 
tringent:  in    eoown 
I  rated   form  they  at* 

Cabatitl,    Tag. 
(Ba  Carina). 

Cabciib.  Vis. 

Poly podium 

Querci  folium 

Fillcea  ...  

Rhianma  ...  ..  _ 

Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Islands — Continued. 
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ClswampeJos  par- 
lAlri      and        eiratlHn. 

Calaboa,  Tag Ottella  allamol- 


Calacalamayati, 


Calambiblt,  Tog. 

Calamblblt  man- 
aan,  so  called 
In  Manila  and 


Calamine,  Ton 

Calaraplnay,  Tas. 


■langcang,  Vie..!  Heptapleurum 
ilangung-og.VIs I  Tournefortla 
dantas,  Tag :  Odrela  toona 


.    Roots  and  leaves- 


; 


Calay  calay,  Tag.'  M  a 


ralfngarl.Pnmp .     (•Innnuiotnum  ■  Louracei 


Brewed  I  n  to  a  decoction, 
it  la  diuretic,  llthon- 
Irlptlc.  pectoral,  and 
febrifuge;  the  leaven 
pounded  are  used  to 


n  decoction  Itiapurga 
tlve,  emmenagogue. 
and  febrlfugc-the  la- 
tex la  also  uakiI  to  the 

.    Pulverized  they  arc  feb- 
rifuge and  tonic 

Emmenagogue.  deab- 
struent,  and  febrifuge 
used     in    pulverized 


ricine  leavea  they  are 
applied  externally 

against  hydrocele; 
the  sap  of  the  leaven 
la  given  to  children  aa 


nice™  when  employed 
In  decoction;  It  la  alao 
considered  aa  a  good 
febrifuge. 

_  The  lea  vea  yield  an  ef- 
fective antiscorbutic 
decoction;  the  renin  Ik 
vulnerary. 

_  Employed  especially  In 
destroying  the  larvae 
which  grow  in  ulcere 

.   Astringent,    antl-perio- 


'alamplnay. 
alachuche. 

_  The  leaves,  either  fresh 
or  dried,  are  used  in 
decoction  aa  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  hetn- 

ophthlsta;  the  an  me 
decoction  taken  In 
gurgle*     cures     sore 

.  Employed  In  decoction 
to  cure  dlsmencrrhea. 

.   See  Campupot. 
Has    rubefacient   prop- 
ertleautiliied in  head- 
aches   and     rheuma- 

dlmcnt. 
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Vulgar  name.    !  Scientific 
CWiagud.  T«g..VLs 


1-alumpU.  Teg 


See  Califlgad. 
Sea  Bwiflac 
Bee  Caguindl. 


AJndig. 


used  in  hatha  In  cases 
of  rheumstisin. 

See  Aglyarfjjyiang. 

See  Baguilunibaug. 

See  Bangar. 

The  bark  la  astringent, 
much  used  for  dyeing 
purposes;  (be  frulli 
and  needs  are  em' 
played  assntldlar- 
rhetic  In  powder  or  In 
decoction. 

Used  In  collyrfum  In  the 
same  manner  as  the 
fruits  of  the  Aroma, 


if.  \  In...    Tamarindus  In- 
,      dies,  Linn. 


Camantigui,  Tag_|  Impaticns  balsa- 


Camatalll*, Tag . 
Cam  chO.  Tag  __ 

Cai  alas.  Til* 

Camlring.  floe— 


CamoUng  cahoy, 

TagTvU. 
Camot  tiikjS.  Tag 


Semecsrpus  per- 
rotte  til  March. 


y&fi^nirWvVii! 


Balsam!  naceae— I  Leaves    . 


and  alio   against  ar- 
thritic and  rheumatic 


.  Sudorific  In  decoction, 
also  decorative  and 
generally  taken  as  al- 
lenitive  in  cues  ol 
hcrpe  tisin  more  or  less 

J  Bee  Bat  a  nil. 

The  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  administered 
In  cases  of  internal 
Injuries;  (hat  of  the 
leaves  Is  used  as  tonic 
In  baths;  the  pulp  ol 

See  Balongay. 
The  bark  is  astringent 
and  is  used   especial- 
ly In  tanning  process- 
es:   the   seeds    taken 
Internally  are  reputed 
antidotal. 
_    JceBalantl. 
.  See  Calamata. 


Orrhlduceae Tubcronltiee.! 

Compoaftac !  Leavca  and  k 


to  dissolve  whitlows. 
_    Bee  Bsho-baho. 

Emollient  when  used  in 
poultice. 

.   Used  as  carminative  and 

imenagogue. 
_   See  Caman chiles. 
.   SeeMalaubi. 
_   Sec  CatamUs. 


Convolvulaccae J  Roots  and  seed* . 
Euphorblaceae ...  Ba  rk    of   the 


rosy,  but  without  r 

Reputed    antidotal     i 

Its  decoction    la    anl 

See  Asimao. 
See  Caman  chili*. 
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Campanelo.   Ma-  Thevetla  nerlf- 

niia.  folia  Joss. 

Campanero  [I) .  Alamanda     ca- 

Manila.  lhartfca  Linn. 


Pamp.,  Tag. 


Candon,  floe  .. 


jo  called 

throughout  the 
Archipelago. 


Canela,  Via 

('unj-ay.  Pamp.. 
CarBicorSg.  Tag  _ 


Oolara,  Vta... 


Ipomoeareptans 


■at 


Cauomoy,  T«i 


CensUan,  Vie. 


Cratozrlon 

blancol  Blume 


Cantuuy.  Tag....'  PaedeHa  foetlda 


Canumay 

RaEaplstula,   . 
Pamp.,  Tag. 


Convolvulaceae 


1b  giveo  In  regalatei 

* — »  as  emetic   am 


febrifuge;  effe ... 

|      Intermittent  lerera. 
Bark  and  leaves.,  The  whole  plant  Is  pois- 


lnto  a  decoction  H 


Roots  and  leaves. 


Lauraceae ]  Bark  and  leaves. 


Bark  and  seed*. 


Rublaceae Roots  and  leaves. 


ministered  aa  purga- 
tive and   anlhelmln- 
thlc. 
See  Ballc  balle. 

Applied  u  a  poultice  to 
the  lacteal  glands  of 
women  to  prevent  se- 
cretion ol  milk. 

See  Allbutbut 

The  root  and  bark  have 
stimulant  action  and 
are  applied  ei  temally 
to  cure  the  sting  o( 
poisonous  insects;  the 
leave*  applied  in  the 

clous    aoUdysenteric, 


Bee  Albahae*  de  llmon. 
See  Bagatambel. 
Edible  and  mildly  la  la- 


in email  doses,  are  fob     . 
rifuge,       antJcholerlc 

and  tonic;  also  effect- 

paralysis;  polaonous. 

Employed  to  stupefy 
fish;  the  leaves- and 
the  bark,  owing  to 
their  caiurtiritv,  are 
used  externally  as 
autl-herpetic. 

See  Agfyangylang. 

Tonic:  little  known 
In  the  Philippines, 
though  employed  by 
some  In  a  similar  way 
as  the  Chang  bate. 

The  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  galactogogue. 

See  Canstfan. 

Both   bark  and    leaves 


-tfoi 


a  la  taken  a> 
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Oapal  capai.  Tag 


ffitSt 


Capoc.  so  called 

Cairachoche.  rag 
Carambnare. 

Ctnufrtnt.  VI* 
CuiU"«.  vl. 

art.  I  being 

C.r..l.VW 


Casopaoftll,  Tm( 

Caeoy,  Vli 

CastlocasrrJogai 


t.opis 


Carles     papas "  '  Carfcaceae  .. 


ind  m 


Silaaf-'S 


Euphorblaceae . 


Seeds  and  ;eav. 


Sap  of  the  leaves. 


I'atchnbung,  Vli__!. 


certain  diseases  of  the 
skin;  also  hare  vermi- 
f.ige  propertlea. 

.-■(•  flunlHO. 
Do. 

The  decoction  la  diges- 
tive and  tonic,  much 
used  against  dyspep- 

.- -r  Botong 
Her  Andarayan. 
See  Bubuy. 

See  Calachache. 


See  Angclico. 
Kee  AgohO. 
■<.-Tali.it. 
bee  Anis  Cehoy. 
.■V,.  Ballcballc,  ramp. 
Bee  Bagatambal. 
See  31ri. 
HeeCabrab. 
Wee  CsJunplnay. 
flee  Acapulco. 
The  oil  Is  a  drastic  pur- 
gative and  the  decoe- 

good  aniidiarrhetic. 

See  Alocasoc. 

SeeRalubat 

The  seeds  after  being 
puundul  and  pre- 
pared Id  decoction, 
are  administered  a- 
dluretlc  tonic  and  can 
mlnatlve  the  mucila- 
ginous d  ecoctlon  ol  the 


See  Dlllwario. 

The  sap  of  the  pounded 
1  eaven  Q  Irectly  applied 
to  wounds    Is  vulne- 

8ee*Ba]nhat. 
See  Angellco. 


The  leave*  are  mordant; 
a  narcotic  much  used 
In  resolutive  and  mlt- 
Igant  poultices;  It  Is 
also  smoked  like  stra- 
monium In  cases  of 
dyspnea  produced  by 
asthma ;  the  seeds 
and  roots  have  the 
same  applications ; 
sometimes  they  are 
used  for  criminal  pur- 
poses; the  Mortis  are 
said      lo     intoxicate 


i    this 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Inlands — Continued. 

Medietas!  it 


Caticot,  Vis 


.  Capsicum  mtai- 

Cupanla  plcura- 
plerls     Blume 


_   Used  as  revulsive. 

_  The  decoction  of  It 
root  is  consdd  cred  at 
periodic  like  the  ci 


.    Seabanla    gmn- 


Catult,  Tag |  Euphorbia  t 


..'.     ill".      In* 

UMumy.   Tag 


cleanse  the  hair. 
The  bark  la  loolc;  the 
leaves  are  puiganre; 
the  Sowers  are  anll- 

Ibefr  fragrance  li  In- 
haled    through     the 

The  stems  are  used  In 
poultices    to   conaoli- 

bonc*.  and  the  latei 


Cawllao.Tag 

I  lyenga       Tag.. 

Vis.  Psniu. 
Cavanguing.  Vis 

via  oiaimar. 
Uayajijai.,  TM 


.  -peel*    ■  Apofytii 


.    _"-■  Calangcaog. 

bark    of     Anda 
:  M'l.ii  m       arbt 


I  Routt  and  bark 


her  are  ad- 
d  to  women 


ZmilhoxvlllH] 

BBS" 


of  the  Spanish  : 
word  albarana 
wrongly  ap- 
plied to  this  I 
plant  In   Visa-  , 


.Ileum 

„.„.   J 


Uc  bulla* 

sin,  so  i 

Maciiln. 
Uha-chah.....      . 

culled    in    Mi 

nils    and 

Chachanh 
Tag. 


lianodiflora  .  Verbcnaeeae  _. 


"Eft™ 


Febrifuge,    tonic,    i 
emmenagogue    wl 
admtalatered  In  fi 
of  decoction. 
_   See  Bag*  tambal. 

Ihe  bulbs:  are  diur 
when  prepared  la  I 

Cities      or     wl 
red  Into  a  dei 


.  Bee  Cebollas  al 
.   Infusion  is  tain 


An     infusion    ol     the 
leaves   and    tops  Id 

the  form  often  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  FMpi- 


Medicinal  jdantt  oflhe  Philippine  Island* — Continued. 

Medici  0*1  ukis. 


Colocolog,  Vh.__. 

Waltherla  infll- 

ciLinn. 
Comely  no  nudl- 
flora  Linn. 

Benlncasa    ceri- 

Sterculinceae 

Commelinaceae . 

Pna 

•Jondol.  Ta*" 

iv,peit*.  Tug 

o  plant.-—! 

- ! 

Made   Into  simp   1 


.Google 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  hiandt — Continued. 


Scientific  name. 


Uotlim  colfiitfan. 

Tag. 

m- - 

UruKnu.ii,  Tag 


Cncum  e  u  e  u  mT, 

Culalao,  Hoc 

Culanta,  Tu 

CulantrllTo,eo 


Crotalaria  serl- 


A  but!  Ion     lndl- 
cumDon. 

BarTerla'prionT- 


Koott  Mid  lea  vr* 


LeaTea  and  tope 


The  fillings  are  used  In- 
ternally lo  cure  cer- 
tain gaetrlc  com- 
plaint*. 

SeeCalut 

Titer  have  cauatJc  prop- 


tots  pounded 
lied  with  oil 
d  lo  be  useful 


anthrax;  the  faded 
leaves  In  warm  water 
are  used  Id   toplcala 


nlla  and  Id 
Pampanga. 

Umbellilerae... 
Combretaceae .__ 

FTult- -| 

Oloorealn  or 
reslnoua  (rum. 

Culasl.Tag 

Ilvma  Linn. 

Lumnlttera 

Willd. 

Culnun^Tag..Vta. 

and  Pamp. 
Culutarj   bilog, 

Uretta  sinustu 

Linn. 
Triumletta 

rhombolda 

Malvaceae 

Tillaceae 

— ."n™- 

Tag,.Vl«„and' 

Culot    pamo, 
Pamp. 

| 

! 

Cunlg,  Hoc.  and 

Cupana     cupa-  1  Caesalplnla 
figan,  Teik.          '      nuts  Alt. 

Legumlnoaeae  __ 

See  Cabra  cabra. 


much  uaed  Id  hemo- 
phthlsfa    and    dyscn- 

Yleld  an  emollient  de- 

The  decoction  la  uaed 
for  bathing  In  eases  of 
febrile  catarrhs. 

Bee  Albahaca,  Via. 

See  Angay. 

Sec  Cueung  manor. 

See  Caycay. 


Eounded    ft   IB  ln- 
aled  to  dlsatpate  gid- 


ployed  mixed  with 
coeoarrut  oil,  aa  an- 
tUierpetic  and  entl- 
acablous. 

lee  Campupot. 
See  Ayantolo. 
Bee  Aogay. 


Uaed  In  decoction  . 
the  treatment  of  o 
stinate  ophthalmia. 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Inland*- -Continued. 

Medicli 


Cuslben,  line  . 


Cnmao,  III* 

Ciwol.  Pump  .  Vie.    Kaetnpferla  ga- 
langa  Linn 


Ciwing,  Pimp... 


_  Cyanotia  ax  ill  a- 
Shult. 
Daganilt,  Via Rubua  moluccs- 

Mll,  Pmg Tylophora  ulh- 


il-fipVi 


DAl-II|«>urri    llor  ■ 


Biophytum  aen- 


Uomnitlinsceae  _j  Entire  plant 

Roaacese |  Root*  and  at 

Aaclepiadaceae—   Roola 


Oxalldaceae— 


Damong  p»]lm, 
Tag. 

Damoro,  Tag 


Dap  da  p.   Tag.. 

Via  l-aii'i. 
Dapedape.  Tag.. 
riapou.iii   Vis 
Parang  Via, 


Ageratum  cony- 


Canun  coptlcum 


'■   •!-•       ■■■■«:  I.   '.! 


OmbeSllIerae-- 


tam&dera    lad  I      ftlmambaceae  .. 
ca  Uaertn. 

Hunting!*  cala-     Elaeocarpaccae 


Bee  Cattquia. 
Carmfnatlvetf  u 


useful    in  alleviating 


ie  properties 
AllcbangOD 


Depuratlve    In    decoc- 


tion: 


iihg  In  all  IK  una;  also 
conaidered  as  emmen- 
agogue  and  effective 
apeolflc  for  colic. 

See  Amulong. 

Bee  Adaan. 

SeeApallt. 

Bee  Calayate. 

See  Bueng. 

See  Caycay. 

See  Andarayan. 

3eeBanll»c. 


onlc 

See  Caatiocaatlongan. 

1'laccd  under  the  pillow, 
the  leaves  are  reputed 
to  act  aa  aoporifle:  the 
aeeda  are  vulnerary 
when  applied  in  the 


-the 


ta  In  decoction  a 


Bark,  top*  and 


hatha;  alto  ai 
SeeCa'brab. 


DUd  In  In  Fusion  In  the 
europaea. 

Google 


Medicinal  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands — Continued. 


Scientific  Dame. 


Dauaum.  VI* . 
n»y«p.  Tag  — 


Capparldaceac  ..   Tops  and  buds__ 
Rutaceac Bark  and  h-ult- 


Mediclnal  uses. 


See  Canlsri. 
Bee  A hud. 
Used      aa 

hark    Is   said   to  I 
el  pate  intoxication 


reveal    tbe   low  el 


lilliuig     liutlqui. 

Tag. 
Illlung  halo,  Vie. 
Dllang  una,  Tag   . 


a  1  ]  e  d  in  Ma-  '      IcansLlnn. 


I>lnglas(I)Tag_-_ 

Term  [ha]  ia  up.... 

niachldia  colly. 
riaWall. 

Combretaceac  _.. 
Asclopladaceae  . 

KWilt    

'"         ' 

Docotdocot,  VIk__ 
lioloariw.THg. 

Desmodium 

..angeticum 

Acanthus    Mel- 
[alius  Linn. 

Leguminceeae  — 
Acanthaceac 

Leaves  and  topa  ' 
Roots  and  laarsa . 

DroMjm    peltate 
Linn.  (f). 

Eugenia  jiimbc- 

Droseraceae 

„,.,,„, 

l>uat.TBg..I*nmp., 

Bark,leavi*,aud 

r.  .':■      I---.-.,. 
Piramerla  phll- 
Raitlk. 

Anclepiadaceac 

Latex 

1 

DdUwarr.  Pamp 

Dulnpsng   v« 

Bee  Dilang  buaya. 
Employed  by  natln 
Instead  of  tbe  ficine 

11*01 1 

SeeArdatag. 

See  Ail  gay. 

The  Hovers  are  used  In 
Infusion  as  sedative  Id 
coiigb;  the  seed!  yield 
a  lacteal  fluid  which  If 
considered  purgaifie 
Lt  taken  In  amalldoar* 
the  latex  is  farther 
used  to  destroy  warts 

the  healing  of  Indr- 

.    BeoBltanhol. 

Astringent  used  in  dc- 

toee  and  obstinate 
.      diarrhea. 

CharredandmiiedwiUi 
oil  they  are  efficacious 
in    healing   obstinate 

Bee  Andarayan. 

HceAIigay. 

ftee  Angud. 

In  decoction  It  la  febri- 
fuge; employed  Inter 
nally  or  externally  In 
baths. 

Tb  e  decoction  of  the  root 


Rubefacient;  used  eon» 

fever  or  when  an  effi- 
cacious revulsive  is 

The  bark  "in  decoction  fc 
Bstringent;  the  leave" 
steeped  in  alcohol  swi 
the  seeda  when  pal 
verised  are  used  In 
diabetes. 

See  Bulao  bulao. 

.   Very  effective  clcatrl 


Bee  Dual 

Bee  Aflgay 
MoDotoarii' 
Bee  Cnacuacohno 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Ttkmds — Continued. 


Vulgar  nun.    !  Scientific  m 


]  Rosmarinus  offi- 


Ih.  grnveok'O* 


Leaves  and  top«_'  Used  in  the  same 
ner  as  in  Eun 
therapeutics. 

do-_ _.    Admlnfetered  in 


rurther  prescribed  in 
I      hysteria,. 

Imragu,  Tag.,  Vis. .  Bee  Anis  oahoj. 

Duso,  Tag See  Quo).  , 

Dnsod,  Tag I        Do. 


.   Klcphantopua     Comport  tie... 
.   Enydra    flue-   do. 


.   Roots  and  leav' 


!  In  the  form  of  decoction 
,      rtfuge  and  emollient. 


Tag. 
Escobang  h 
Tag..  Via. 


inbilo-     Malvaceae I  RonUai 


I  8ida  carpi  nifolia   . 


;    Emollient  when  used  In 
■      decoction. 
Emollient  in  decoction 
and  internally  taken 


™ntc.  "a: 


.j  Kuphorblathy-     Euphorbiaceae     '  Entire  plan 


tires  to  counteract  the 
deleterious  effccti  of 
bltea    i  _ 


fimmtlvulaceiic  -!. 


Floras  dc  laa  do- 
t,  so  called  in 


TEST 


Penupetes  phoc- 


_e'iutnL 

Flores  de  S.  Anto-    Tabernaemonta- 
nlo,  Manila.  na    coronarla 

Flora  de  8.  Anto-  — 

nlo.  so  called  In 


■c  Bastonde  San  Job*. 


I'lrtsonoua,  iiaod  in  flah- 


iJablng   <J»£  T« 


gfttiiban _. I 

gabiban.  '  Typhvniirm    dl    : 
[ancatum  De.  ' 


gee  Cosol  eosol. 
.    Kubefacient;  very  rarely 


(Jabut  S»b»'.  i'W      *■<■••>•■■      In-!    .-      EIi'ijhih'    indies      Knii'rc  plimi  . 


Dig„iz6d  by  GOOgle 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Island*  — Continued. 


Vulgar  name.     iBcicntlflcni 

Tig..  Vis. 
Saltans,  via ;  Alocasla  ip. 


Oamol    lUDbalt. 


l.|U-^^l>     IX  . 


luiii  imii.   Vi 


*W 


Oolonrtrlna.  Tu 

Uomuirk  Tag.. 

Vk*.Pamp..etc. 


Uranado.  m  call-     Punlcagrana- 
M   throughout  :      turn  Unn, 

(Tl        ...     :  rMljlrtl  m« -1  r 

J      rupitiLl 
i      Poir. 
(?) :  Grewla.  tUefoli* 


Uuffo,  Tu .  . 
(luguliing-      TaK . 

Uulece-g  alco*. 
Tag. 

an71  ""  i 

Gullalaa,  Tag.  . 

| 

UuUlng-gulMii-  I 

Uolntln-gulatln. 

Via.  , 

Gniaol,  Tag., Via..  { 

Qulaon%la . 

Quit]  Bang  harl,  | 


GuttUeme 


Uurung   guning,     Ootalarla   r 


ed  iq  Mnnlla. 


LogumlnoseacJ  Leaves  .. 


The  petioles  are  full  of 


See  lung  la. 
See  Salunbtng, 

See  Amulong. 


Ba«  Betotoola. 
SeeUatudar. 


Aee  BaUp'-aUiuls 


Steeped  in    water  and 

eubjectod  to  prawn 
the  bark  field*  a  mn- 
cllage  which  ■  ad- 
mlnlalered  In  drnen 

SeeBalogo. 

anaapaamodie. 

See  Camagaa  taqulUa, 

3e  Aglyangyiang. 

Uaed  cooked  In  pooJO« 
to  cure  the  urticaria 
produced  bra  bad 

digestion. 
See  Cuacuacohan. 


Bee  OuiU  aang  harl. 
The  gelatine  extracted 

Irom  thto  weed  la  need 

by    the    Flllplnoa   a? 

pectoral  and    antl- 

dyaenteric 


n  they   are 
i.  emollient 
.     ana  mown  to  dlml- 
]      nlsb  the  accretion  <* 


D,g„ized  by  GOOgle 
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Vulgar  name. 

SdentJDc  name. 

Family. 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  uses. 

Gynandropsis 

KPWfe 

the  aame  eom- 

the  Cleome 
viacosaLlnn.) 

Cansvalia  ensi- 

Capparidaceae  _ 
Legnmlnosese  — 

Lea  ret  and  seeds 

Batangaa. 

ternally  like  the  seeds 
of  mustard  and  taken 
internally  In  certain 
bilious  dlsordera;  the 

properties  aa  those  of 

The  aeeda  are  applied  in 
topical!  on  fresh  her- 

Hagachuac,      a  o 

called  in  Leyte. 

Hagonoy,  Tag., 

Had,  Tag 

Morinda  tineto- 
rlaBoxb. 

Bark 

Employed  In  powder  to 
cure  diarrheas  ana 
agues. 

Ham  pas  tigba- 

Bnuiax    blancol 

Ubtacaae 

Roots  and  rhiio- 

Depuratlve  in  deooe- 
tfon. 

Pamp.,  Via. 
ilarsngsn,  Tag., 
Via. 

Centipeda  orbi- 
cularis Lour. 

Compoaltae 

Baplndaceae 

Bark  and  oil  of 

Squeexed  between  ths 
Angers  and  inhaled 
tiiey  clear  the  head  by 
producing  sneezing. 

The  bark  contain!  an 

DOldea  Boib. 

which  atuna  Hah  and 
kills  them.    The  oil  la 

Hawlll,  Tag 

latex. 

The  leaves  used  in  topi- 
cal a  relieve  rheumatic 
paina,  and  the  caiiatlc 
propertiea  of  trie  latex 
are  antiherpetic. 

Sterenllaeeae 

Hem  Id  annus  in- 
dicua  R.  Br. 

rto 

coctlon  aa  autiayphl- 
litlc.  generally  aa  al- 

Malvaceae 

"""■* 

mucilaginoua  sirup  la 
made  of  them;  useful 
in  sore  throat  attend- 

Hjguis  manoe, 

BollpM  eieota 

Compositae 

Leaves  and  tups . 

Brewed  into  decoction 
it  isglven  internally  as 
a  deobstruent  in  cases 
of  hepatitis;  pounded, 
thev  areuwa  furheAl- 
ing  wounds. 

Hlncamas.   Tag., 
oF  the  vicinities 
of  Manila. 

Pachyrrhiius 
angolatuB 
Rich. 

Leguminoaeae — 

Tuberous  nxila.. 

The  sap  Is  used  aa  a  col- 
ly rium  with  persons 
attacked  by    conflu- 
ent   smallpox;    the 
leaves  of  this  plant 

deatroy  vermin  in 

.Google 
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Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Family. 

Partu-d. 

Medicinal  nw 

HlOgadn,  Vis 

Denis  utlginosa 

Leeuml 

Bark 

matlc  when    cooked 
with  oil    and  mixed 
with  other  excitant 
remedies. 
See  Hingasln. 

Hlnacaoayan.  Vis 
Hlngulo,  Tag. 

frnlescens    K. 
Br. 

Hon  it  acts  as  depura- 
tlre  Of  the  blood  In 
syphilitic,  venereal, 
or  herpetic  diseases. 

See  Cabra  cabra. 

See  Hingulo. 

See  Arayan. 

Homaj  Horn  ay, 

See  Amnlong. 
See  Damons  biya. 

Hulaya     sang 
Hulifigaflga,  Tag_ 

Hnya  buys.  Vis .. 

Bee  Apuy  apuyan. 

Used  as  substitute  for 
cinchona  bark  In  Its 
antli*ri<Nllc  and  ton- 
ic effects 

Hymenodietyon 
Ml  mesa   padica 

blac_. 

mk 

See  I  i:ii.ntj  hlya, 
.-'••.■  BaiKiur-lng 

-"■■»  Bala  J  ong. 
See  Alucbatl. 
See  Anlbung 

1  ■■<  i™.  Sang 
cuM.  Vta. 

uulu.  Tag 





See  Ajrulo 

lnaooaa.  Hoc 







Soe  lamnujau 

•  pl.n  ::.  f.irm  of  decoc- 
tion In  dyspepsia. 

See  Anlbung. 

See  Cayutana. 

Ipomoea     diiI 
flora  Hoem.  et 
Sch. 

Convulvulacte. 

Le""" — 

Zambales. 

KRcmpferla  ro- 

Kandella   rhee- 
dil  W.  et  A. 

Zlnglbsracen  — 
Rhliophoraceae. 

Rhisomie 

Bark — 

Used  Internally  in  gas- 
tric complaints  like 
the  galanga  up.,  and 
externally  are  a  pow- 
erful clcatrlxant  and 
resolvent  If  mixed 
with  cocoanul  oil. 

Used  aa  astringent  ex- 
ternally In  the  cure  of 
certain  eruptions  of 
the  skin. 

The  seeds  and  leaves 
are  diuretic  and  11th- 
ontrlptlc. 

ruptlon  of  the 
rivanos. 

Rhaphsnns  sati- 
vum Linn. 

Pamp.\ls. 

See  Arodayday. 
BeeCagulndi. 

SeoBIrl. 

I^gToTvls^'"" 

.Google 


Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Itlandt — Continued. 

Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

finally. 

Part  need. 

Medicinal  uses. 

Lagolo,  Tag 

Acrostichlum 

raices 

Rhlaomie     and 

The  rhizomes   are   vul- 
nerary and  are  espe- 
cially used  In  healing 
Inveterate  ulcers;  the 
leaves   used    In    top- 
ical! are  emollient. 

Lagundl,    Tag., 
Paran.,  Via. 

See  Dangla. 

Lallan 

Corchoras  cap- 
sularls  Don. 

tlve  and   febrlfog*, 
either  In  powder  01 
decoction. 
Bee  Caycav. 

SeeBalangot. 

Used  In  decoction  a> 
carminative  and 
when  prepared  with 
oil    aa    an    antirhea- 

Lampacana  y,  Vls_ 
Lsmpli yang,  Vis  - 

Lamodlo,  Tag. 

and  Via. 

Jiu.i!-*-  i-Pim       "io«1[-»r».  .m 

Rhizome 

See  Bagombong. 

Via.                P 

Seaamnm    Indi- 
cum  Lion. 

Artooarpus  lnte- 
gHfolfa  wind. 

Fedallaceae 

Langca,  Tag.,  vIe. 

with  manage. 

Charred  and  pulverised 
the;   are   applied    to 
wounds  lor  in  elr  heal- 
ing propertiea. 

Bee  Bagombong. 
Do. 

See  Lampuyang. 

See  Alagaa. 

SeeCegulndl. 

langcouas,   Via., 
Langcuoo     alng 







Lanta,      Tag., 
Pemp.,  VH. 

Lantln.     Tag. 
(corruplioti    of 
the   Spanish 
irord  linn  ten}. 

Plantago  major 

Plentaglnaceae  - 

UM" 

In  decoction  It  la  used 

poison  flab. 

Litaea     seblfera 
PersT. 

Lib! 

Cooked    nd    1  edwlth 

cocoanut  oil  they  are 
oaed  In  the  form   ol 
ointment  and  applied 

provoke  diuresis. 

cure    Intestinal    ca- 

Lengua     de    pe- 
rn,   so    called 
In  Manila. 

Lepidtum  rude- 

nilo  Linn. 
Modecca     trllo- 

bata  Roib. 

Crudferae 

Pamlfloraceae  — 

Wood 

iilon  In  fevera. 

Is   used  (or   washing 
In  caaee  ol  skin  irri- 
tation or  eruption. 
Bee  AlugbatJ. 

Bee  AHbntbut. 

Llbotbot,  Via" 

„ 

__ 



.Google 
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Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  narne. 

M* 

i»_a 

Medicinal  usee. 

Llbon,  Via 

LUtana^Tag.. 

Emilia  sonchlfo- 

UoDC. 

Composltae 

Le*TS* 

Used  aa  a  decoction  they 
have  proved  very  eO- 

fever;  they  arc  also 
uselul  In  combating 
infantile  tympanites. 

See  Can tu lay. 

Via    Pamp. 

LimnophUe  m- 
ttolofoesK.  8r. 

S  o  i  o  p  h  u  larla- 

""- 

leaves  Is  uaed  to  cure 
dysentery  and  dyapep- 

See  Daraput 

The  sap  Is  used  to  cure 
bronchitis,  and  em- 
ployed  externally  it  la 

1 1  c  a  e  fo  1 1  a 
Lehm. 

Liflgasina,  Tag  — 
Liflgat,Tag 

Riclnue  commu- 

Begonia  rhombl- 
carpa  A.  DC. 

Kuphorbiaceae  __ 
Begonlaceae 

Lcavea  and  seeds 

The  leavea  are  used 
freah  and  whole  exter- 
nally In  headache  and 
the  aeeda  are  purga- 

Brewed  into  a  decoction 
and  sweetened  they 
yield  a  relreshlng  bev- 
erage In  f event. 

in  Zarobales. 

vSf"    "np" 

See  Apariagua. 

LlpanK  do  ton, 

SeeAlipata. 
See  Apariagua. 
See  Nipay . 

Known  to  be  useful  in 
asthma  and  stubborn 

Llpay,  Via 

Mueuna    mono- 
penna  DC. 

Mueuna       prn- 
rlenaDC. 

Roots,    leaves. 

useful  for  diarrheaa, 
and  in  cases  of  annry 

aphrodlsfs. 

Manila. 

called  In  Zam- 
balea. 

Coco*    nuclfeia 
Una 

'gJW» 

gives  an  empyrheu- 
matlc  resin  used  gen- 
erally in  odontalgia 
caused  by  carles,  and 
cutaneous  diseases;  It 
Is  obtained  by  burning 
the  endocarp  in  a  re- 
ceptacle and  condens- 
ing In  another  the  vo- 
latile products  which 

See  Colocogo. 

Via.       ' 

Google 
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Lombsyang.  Vlg_ 
Loiaboy.  Tag., 
Pamp    Via. 


Lnbbao, Ibanag_ 


Lublgan,   Tag. 


Lnmboy.   Tit., 

Pamp.;  Vis., 
Lnmlumpllt,  Hoc. 


Longa,  Vis. 
Lupo.  Vta_._ 


lfacabiya   Tag  . 


Macaslll.  Vli.__ 

Medre  c«*>.  Tag. 
Macaws.  P»»P 
Magsv-eui.    Vto_ 
Magraloro.  Via. 
MagtBrig.    Vtl ., 

MAlilbtln.  n«8  -■■ 

Maiaipaial.  Tan 

Maiz.    common 

name   througb 

out  the  Islands. 


ArenEH  aaccharl- 
fanLab. 


Oleandm  nerli- 
fonnls  Cav?. 
(Blechum   co 


Zea  mays  Lino  . 


_   Bee  Balltl  (flcos  ooncln- 


na,  Miq.). 
Bee  Lucban. 


.   SeeBalagtob. 

_  See  CamsoK. 

Employed  fn  the  form  of 
decoction  or  infusion 
as  sedative  In  nervous 
affections. 

.  SeeCabcab. 

Do. 


i  BaJjuUujnbang  and 
-umbnng,  Tag. 
.  Yield  a  mild  purgative 

on. 
.  See  Duat, 


e  Dugtong  a 


.    Hark  and  leaves. 


.      -U'L*      I     rtlg 


.  See  Cacaocacaoan. 
_   It  la  believed  among  the 
Filipinos  to  be  a  good 


.  See  Cagutndl. 

_   See  lanpuyang. 


ae  febrifuge,  tonic  em- 
menagogue,  and  sntl- 
herpetlc:  the  sap  of  the 
tender  steins  Is  also 
used;  the  oil  in  which 


Bee  Dauinnft  biyl 

HeeHujahuy*. 

BeeBalantl. 

Be*  BalQcas  (Aflanthus 
uialatmrltii  lit:  i 

Vrr  CaUSgad 
.  .*>.-  Blugablug 
.     ■"■n!'.«:.«J: 


See  Agnln 

riee  Cacaiiale. 

Sr<-  Katotiaiotlla. 

Uteri  forst-Jpefylng  flsh. 

4ee  ■  'a  :-  luiin  tsqilF.ls. 

.   See  Domong  nlya. 
.    .■-"'  Calomata. 

The  decoction  nf    the 
frmbnr  dried  atalk  as 


w  Google 
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Medicinal  uses. 


Malaapi,  Tag 

Ma  laapnlld, 
Malabalugbug 

Kalabohoc.   Vis.. 


lfaUbohoc,  vis. 


Malacscao.  Tag.. 
MalacatmSn. 


Malamata.    Zam- 

bales. 
Malapaca.  Tag... 


Malapacpac,  Tag. 


Malasandia,  Via. 

Ualataltsay  Via 

Mulatto ta,  Tag.. 

MaJaube,Tag.,Vlr 


Zam  may!  Linn. 


mis  LinD. 


Convolvulaceae . 


KootH  and  gum- 


Dill  eniaccae..  . 


Malachrocaplta- 

Eranthomu  in 
b 1  co  1  o  i 


Roola  and  leaves. 


...do 


Branch™,  stems. 


Euphorblaceae .. 


Id  decoction  It  Is  admin 
nlstcredMfl.mfQ'uteto 
the  sting  of  poisonous 

As  a  diuretic  In  Infusion 

la  a  cure  (or  dropsy. 
See  Barabatones. 

9oo  Aguiu. 

See  AgohS. 

lta  decoction  i>  an  alter. 

tain  syphilitic  diseases 
and  complain  la  of  the 

The j  are  prepared  into 
poultice*  and  em- 
ployed aa  a  remedy 
lor  bleeding  hemor- 
rhoidal. 


In  decoction  they  are  an 
aatrlngant  effective 
against  apbto«;  the 
sap  la  employed  aa  an 
efficacious  tuId entry. 

Emollient  used  In  de- 
coction for  enemas 
and  bathing  purpose*. 

In  decoction  they  are 
used  to  cure  aphtoes; 
also  useful  for  the 
healing    of    wound*, 

Eaten  raw  or  cooked;  a 
tonic;  cooked  with  fat 
or    lard  and  applied 

infantile  gastric  til  titr- 
ations which  are  fol- 
lowed by  tympanites. 
Administered  In  decoc- 
tion to  women  after 
childbirth. 
See  Caymans, 
See  afatang  olang. 


times  worn  by  the  na- 
tive* h round  the  neck 
to  relieve  bronchial 

Employed  In  the  form 
of  poultices  as  resolv- 
ent of  pimples,  bolla. 


Bark  and  leaves.  The  bark  and  the  leaves 
are  diuretic  and  alter- 
ative:   they    are  also 
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Vulgar  came. 

Scientific  name. 

Family. 

Fart  used. 

Medicinal  ana. 

Malaube.  Tag 

Aristolochla   ta- 
gala  Cham. 

Ariitolochlaeeae 

The  game  usee  aa  the  In- 

Malli*,  Tag.,  Via.. 

*&."'«""■ 

Used  as  condiment  by 
the  Filipinos  and  also 

rubefacient ;    applied 
externally. 

in  Manila. 

Sec  Amapola. 

nlla. 

tllla. 

Bee  Amulong. 

in  Jolo 

Marobog,  Tag.,  Via 

Vlcol. 

Bee  Bu  jo. 

Founded  and  made  into 
poultice   for  applica- 
tion on  swellings  of 
the  abdomen. 

Bee  Dacaput 

An  ti  cathartic.    Their 
ten   in   native   medl- 

lCampol.Vts 

Mamugal,  Tag., 
Via?,   Vlcol, 

Mana.'ao  called 

In  Manila,  sub 

Hydrangea    ob- 

Saxlfragaoeae — 

Jatropha  mul- 
fldaLlnn. 

Euphorblaeeae  .. 

Beeda 

Kandaluaa,  Vis— 
Hanga 

Mangadolong,  Via 

Eranthemam 
b  1  c  0  1  0  r 

Manglfera  in- 

Acanthaceae  — 
Anacardlaceae  _ 

Roola,  rtem,  and 

leaves,    seeds, 
and  realm. 

Made  Into  a  decoction 
for  use  In  aphtoea  and 
is  also  onerul  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  ul- 

The   decoction   of    the 
root  Is   diuretic;    the 
bark   and   seeds  are 
astringent;  the  leaves 
are  prepared  like  tea, 
and  the  resin  Is  a  cure 

See  Agiyangiyang. 

MiJ.ng-gla,  Muida- 

Garctaia   man- 
goatana  Linn. 

Qnttlferae 

Leaveeand  per- 
icarp of  the 

fruit. 

The  leaves  and  the  bark 
are  used  aa  astringent 
for  the  cure  of  apb  toes 
and  also  as  a  febrifuge; 
the   pericarp  Is  very 
efficacious  in  curing 
chronic  intestinal  ca- 

See  Mang-gis. 

Deed  In  Infusion  like 

Uangiilt,  Tag 

Ehretia  buxl- 

foliaRoxb. 

Bomginaceae  — 

lUnmigaL  vis.  of 
TJollo. 

moat    throogh 
oat  Ule  Islands  - 

Zliyphoa  )n]oba 

Rhamnaeeae 

Bark  and  leaiea. 

Used  In  decoction  as  an 
effective  astringent  in 
dysentery,  diarrhea, 
and  bowel  troubles  of 
all  kinds. 

.Google 
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Vulgar  name. 

aclenUflcname. 

Tamil;. 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  uses. 

Mantanllla,  so 
called  In  Manila 

nila 

mum  lndleum 

Uompoettae 

Beads 

Used  in  Infusion  aa  car- 
minative. 

Marasbaraa,   Ba- 

SeeBaDgU. 
See  Ardatag. 

ed  In  Manila. 

Margoeo.  Via.... 
Hariapa.  Tag. 

Maria'oimbaga, 
so  called  In  the 
vicinities  of 

Manila. 





~ 

Bee  Amargoeo. 

See  CsstiocastJogan. 

See  Castiocastlogan. 

Via.  ofLeyte. 
Matang  olang, 
Tag. 

Matang  pun'e. 
Vis. 

Salacia     piinol- 
dea  DC.  {■!). 

Hlppocratea- 

RooB 

See  Agtyangylang. 

See  CamagsL  taqullia. 
See  Ago»-oy. 

Mayapw,  Tag 

Wages,  Vis. 

Dipterocarpue 

Eugenia  sp 

Hella  dubia  Cay _ 

Dipterocarpa- 
Mvrtaceae 

Resinous  oil 

Branches    and 

leaves. 

A  stimulant  of  the  mu- 

general,  and   of    the 
genito-urinary    organ 
in  particular;  several 
resfnou.1    oils  of   this 
kind  bare  been  tiled 
to  cure    leprosy,    but 
without   any  positive 
result;  this  particular 
specie  Is  effective  In 
healing  wounds. 
Braved  Into    a  decoc- 
tion are  employed  In 
children's  baths. 

Outtlferea 

Bark  and  oil  of 

the  seeds. 

and  anthelmintic 
The    bark    Is    a    mild 
astringent      febrifuge 
and     audorlflc;      the 
seeds  yield  an  oil  from 

matic  ointment  Is  pre- 

See  Aplapl. 

Molopolo.  Via 







See  Culatau. 
See  Clnco  llagaa 
See  BalasbAs. 

tl.Tag. 

Vicol.  Vis. 
Mostaza,    so  call- 
ed in  almost  all 

Braaslca  luncea 
B.  f.  and  T. 

Crueileras 

Seeds 

When  ground  are  used 
in  poultices  as  revtil- 
slve  and  internally  are 
taken  ss  a  cure  for 
dyspepsia. 

Bee  Balatong. 

thorougbout 
the  Islands. 

3,s,i,.dB,  Google 
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Medicinal  usee. 


Mucuna    i 
purpuret 


■■JASaiiS 


Orchidaceae— . 


Uvea  as  a  good  anH- 
dyteulerlc  remedy; 
employed  also  as  diu- 
retic and  lithot)  CrlpUc; 
used  externally  they 
are    good  In   fiealirnj 


.    BeeApallt 
.    Bee  Banilae, 
.  SeeLobl. 
BeeCalumpan 
Bee  Anino. 
A  lichen  whi 

.   Bee  Lob"' 
.    See  Camaog. 


.    Chewed  and  applied  or 


.   See   Bnllti  (Flea 


Entire  plant. 

do 

do 


ciona.Miu,). 
Employed  to   p 


Antlhcrpetie.  like 
those  of  the  Acapulco. 

SeeBaiiffil. 

Administered  In  decoc- 
tion  as  an    effective 


_   _«Bolagtob. 

.  The  decoction  of  the 
fronds  la  supposed  by 
the  natives  to  be  a 
good  an ti dysenteric. 

.   See  Audarayan. 

_   See  Ayantoto. 

.  Heed  In  infusion  or 
sirup  as  aromatic  car- 
minative and  admin- 
istered In  cases  ol 
dyspepsia. 

.   SeeAnan. 

.   Bee  Boeawe. 


_   Bee  Acapulco. 

.  ,  Google 
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Vulgar  name. 

Bctentiflc  name. 

«•■ 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  uses. 

,. 

Pacpac  Laflgao— - 
Pacpac       lawin, 

Deemodium  trifo- 
HumDC. 

Leguminosae 

LMTN 

The  decoction  Is  admin- 
istered to  children  hi 
cases  ol  diarrhea. 

Rhaphldophora 
pertasa  Behcet 

Palang,  Via 

Palay,  BO   called 

throughout  the 

Orlsaaativa  Linn 

Gramlneae 

Roots,  rhisomse, 
stalk*    and 
frulu 

The  root  and  rbJxomat 

yield  a  decoction  em 
ployed  to  cure  anurj 
the  lye  produced  br 
the  burned  .lilt  it 
considered  among  the 
Ilooanoa  aa  an  abor- 
tive; the  decoction  ol 
the  fruit  la  emollient 
and  ao  are  the  leedt 
when    used  In  pool- 

Palis,  Tag  — 

(Jallicarpa  blsn- 
colitolte. 

Verbenacsae 

Roots  and  leaves. 

Are  smoked  like  sua- 
mony  or  thomapple 
to  combat  dyspnea 
and  also    to   stupe!' 

See  Macabuhay. 

in  Manila. 

pSP^TM.j'an.p 

See  Cumagsa  taqullli 

SpllaDthes   a  c  - 
mella  Linn, 

Compost  tai 

■si"*1 

Brewed  aa  a  decoction 
It  is  vulnerary. 

Vl».  Pamp. 

Pamlntt.  so  call- 
ed   throughout 
the  Islands. 

Pamparaplt,  Tag  . 

Plumbago  rosea 

Plumbaglna- 



Bee  Mails*. 

Very  effective  blistering 
plaster,  applied  rpeci 
ally  In  certain  fevers 
It  Is  alio  antidysprp- 
tic  and  ecbolic 

Pamoouah 

phantum  Cor- 

Kutaceae _ 

Leaves,  fruit, 
and  gum. 

The  leavea  are  aromat- 
ic, astringent  and  car- 
minative: the  fruit  ii 
much  used  In  diarrhea 
and  dysentery;  the 
gum  la  especially 
used  to  relieve  the 
tenesmus  In  intestloal 
troubles. 

See  Bitnong. 

See  Calm-Rang. 

PaDdacaqiiiTTan.. 

Pandan.  Tag 

Pau<lanus  wclo 
riU8~:i>:    (Pan- 

Blanco). 

Pandanaceae... 

Rooti 

Yield  a  decoction  rued 
as  beverage  in  ca«  of 
blenorrhage;  this  de- 
coction, together  with 
uretral  injections  of 
the  sap  ol  bananas,  it 
said  to  be  a  rapid  cure 

Medicinal  plants  of  the  Philippine  Jatanrfs— Continued. 


««- 

Scientific  Dame. 

Family. 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  usee. 

Paflgasam,   bo 
called  In  Ley  to 

Via. 

Pangtum  edule 

Flacourtlaceae  „ 

aeeda 

See  Panel. 

itom.  Via. 
Panalpansl,  Tag., 
Via. 

Pantog  sang  usa, 
Via. 

Leucaa  supers 
Sprang. 

Lablateae 

^ 

Prened,  they  are  used 
externally  for  derma  - 

Sec  Bayag  cambing. 

Id  Mlndoro. 
Paoay,  Hoc 

■""""  •- — 

Llliaceae 

Roofs  and   rhl- 

Taken  In  the  form  of 
decoction  aa  depura- 
Uye  In  cases  of  her 
peUsm,  syphilis,  etc. 

throughout  the 
Paua,  Tag 

Fang-la,  Tag 

Paraiso,  ao  called 
In  Manila. 

Panax     frutlco- 

Paspalum  molle 
Preal.7  P.VIllo- 
sum  Blanco.? 

Melis  aaedocach 

Meliaceae 

Onter  part  of  the 
fruit. 

mixed  with  salt  are 
vulnerary  and  consid- 
ered very  efficacious 
by  the  natives. 

Used  In  the  form  of  de- 
rive In  childbirth. 

The  bark  is  considered 
vermifuge  and  useful 
In  leprosy  and  scrof- 
ula; the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  prepared 
Into  a  poultice  to  mit- 
igate certain  neural- 
gic affections  and  also 
to  destroy  vermin;  also 
useful  In  eruptions  of 
the  scalp;  It  Is  further 
considered  poisonous; 
used  sometimes  aa  in- 
thelmlntttlc 

Pas*..;  Via 

fJraptopbyllum 
bortasM  Neos. 
Vbt.     Folils 
ferruginels  in- 

Acanthac-e... 

Leaves 

nance  of  lonticulus. 

Faaao   na    habi, 

Corehorus    ocu- 

Used  In  tbe  same  man- 
ner as  Lambay  and 
for    the  same    sHeo- 

See  Calagung-ug. 

Patois.  Tag 

gula  Roxb. 

Cucurbitaceae — 

also  in  powder  as  an 

Kublaceae 

and' bark. 

The  bark  In  decoction 
or  pulverized  Is  ad- 
ministered especially 
to  children  to  correct 
visceral  obstructions; 
tbe  leaves  also  Id  de- 

ternally  to  alleviate 
the  pains  caused   by 

hemorrhoids. 

Medicinal  plants  of  Ike  Philippine  Island* — Continued. 


Vulgar  name.      Scientific 


Paypay    amO. 

Pepl'ta    caba 

longa,  ki  cai:«! 

ii.  Manila 
Peplta  de  San  Ig- 

naclo,  so  called 

In  Manila. 
Peplta  aa  Catce- 


ineantia  Mien. 


Henliper 
Euphorblae 


Physalla     minl- 


Plapl,  Vis  .... 

Plaa,  Roc 

Filani,  Tag... 


Oleo  resin  and 


PUIa.Vto 

Pincaplnca.  Tag..- 

Plncaplncahan, 

Tag. 
Plogot  bate,  Tag.. 
PiHa,  bo  called  In 

all  the  native 

dialect*. 
,  Pifionea,  so  called 


of  Manila. 
PlpWc  Tag 


Polycarpoo    co- 


Polygala  chlne- 

dsTJnn. 
Polygala     telp- 

..  I.  .  , ■  I    :  ,  - 

mild. 


roranucat.  ¥i! 
Poncao.  Vis  . . 
Poraa.  via 
PolalVls.... 


Pugahan  Tag .     . 

Pug  bulla)     |*ra 
too.  Pang. 

PUlpultu.  ]W 

Tag.  Via,  Unci 

Pupol  •enora.  Tag 
PuQUlngao.  Tag.. 
Puqning    bahay. 


Pomolxtaap      . 


Caryopbyllt 
Polygalaeeae__ 


Lecythldaceae  . 
Urtlcacaae 


See  Apayo. 

See  Coaol  coaol. 
See  Gabi  gablhan. 
SeeCabcab. 


decoction  aa  tonic  and 
diuretic. 

See  Aplapi. 


stimulant;  the  oil  ol 
the  seed  la  a  mild  por- 
gative,  not    much 

See  Pi  Ian  i. 

See  Cuacoacohan. 

See  Abang-sbang. 


«  Pflant.' 


See  Bu tubal). 


Used  aa   la  the  specfea 

Telephoidee. 
Uaed    aa     expectorant 

especially  In  bronchial 

See  Pamunuan. 

See  Bauquillng. 
In  decoction  it  t>  uaed 
externally     aa     anti- 


Bee  Agiysngiyang. 
— ■■■  Chachachaehaban. 


jOOglc 
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Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Famils, 

n*_i 

Medicinal  uses. 

The  leaven  are  mildly 

The  Socoction  brewed 
from  the  entire  plant 
la  Bald  to  be  diuretic 
and  an  emmenagogue. 

Quliiupf  ;tula,  Tag 
Qulnchay,  Tag  ... 

Cassia  Javanlca 
lens  Linn. 

Legumlnoaae 

Umbelllferae 

Fruit  and  leaves. 
Entli-e  plant 

Rabo  de  leon,  so 
called   Id  Ma- 
nila. 

lanieaWnid? 

Leaves . 

When  roasted  they  ate 
used  aa  emollient 

called    In   Ma- 
olla. 

called  in    Ma- 
nila. 

called  In  many 
parti  of  the  1s- 

Ronai,  Via 

phylla  Roib. 

Roots  and    rhl- 

Like  all  of  Its  species.  It 

of  the  blood;  ft  Is  an  tl- 
ayphilitic,  antirheu- 
matic, and  Is  usually 
effective  in  ail  cutane- 
ous attectionB. 

Connaraceee 

Roota 

(f) 

flora  Planch. 
Ruble  cordifolla 

decoction,  considered 
emmenagogue. 

combat  certain  dlaor- 

Manila. 

See  BagullumbauB  and 
Lumbang.   Tag 

See  Agylangylang. 

8aga«wi«,7ax  ol 

Alpluia  if 

StntflMmecM . 

Kbliucue    aud 
Irult. 

U™rmtnaOveUlflnt  ^ 

See  Cayu  tana. 

Salapao,  Tag 

PBalcriapentrte 
uana  Briithct 
Hook,  f. 

Veiitilugo     ma- 

i :  .      ■  In  -... 
Rhamnaceae  __. 

Leaves  and  bark 

The  leavea  are  used  aa 
emetic  and  the  bark 
aa  mild  revulsive  In 
cases  of  bronchial  Jr- 

wlth  oil  it  is  useful  in 
certain  cutaneous  die- 

Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Inlands— Continued, 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Ittnlly. 

Part  used. 

If  edlclnal  uses. 

Selapay,  Hoc 

Connarua     I  e  r- 
mglneuiJack. 

CoDnareceae 

Boots 

Medicinal  usen  an 

known;  pcadbly  It  hu 
the  same  application 
aa  the  Rourea  hetero- 
phylla  and  the  ft 
Bugosa  Planch. 
Sec  Ag»c-ac. 

Tag. 

See  Ceyutana. 

Balay,  Tag.. 

Hnu»    Insulerts 
Endl. 

""•"M 

coctlon. 
See  Agubahan. 

Vis. 

Bee  Agbellgan. 

maltum.  Via. 

Bee  Camalagui. 
SeeAlagauT. 
Sou  Malagoao. 

SaUailda.  Tag.  of 
Manila. 

See  Angelloo. 

Bee  Camalagul. 

SambODg,    Tag.. 
■  o   called    a). 

Sambong      gala, 

Sambong      gala, 
Tag. 

Sampler.      Tag 

throughout  the 
Luanda. 

Pterocaulon  ev- 
il n  d  r  o  stach- 
ynm  Clarke. 

Composttae 

Leaves  and  tope  _ 

Used  in   decoction  for 
stimulant  hatha. 

Bee  Champaca. 

See  Campupot. 
Bee  Malasampaga. 

Bee  Camalagul. 

Sampegang     pa. 

Seropeluc,    Tag  . 
Pamp      V!co  . 
Via. 

Baik.  leaves, 
and  trulL 

Bee  Verba  de  San  Pablo. 

Sampay.  Tag 

(>l»f-:U     rfffll       1  :  'i:v.>.vl:.a<i«i; 

Roib 

! 

BnrJre  plant... 

many  cases  with  the 

parillfl;   also  used  In 
baths  to  cure  certain 
forms  of  dermatosis. 
SeeBangil. 

Bee  Apallt 
BeeCattquls. 

Sanaauly,  Tag.  of 

Tag. 
San  tan,  Tag 

Linn. 

K  Macea 

Th         ts  I    decoctl 

are        an  ti  dysenteric 
end  febrifuge;  the 
flowers,  either  In  de- 
coction,      macerated 
In  water  or  alcohol, 
are  considered  at 
astringent       against 
hamophthiale        and 
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Medicinal  plants  of  the  Philippine  Inland* — Continued. 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

BMI,,. 

Partnaed. 

Medicinal  uses. 

Bandoricum   In- 
dicum  Cay. 

Caesalplnla  sap- 
pan  Linn. 

Heliaceae 

Legomlnosae 

Leaves 

throughout  the 
Sapang,  Tag.,  Via. 

Bark,  wood,  and 

the  skin  they  are  su- 
dorific;  In   decoction 
they  are  used  In  baths 
in  cases  ol  fever. 
In  decoction  It  Is  used 
as    hemostatic     and 
astringent      autldiar- 
rhetlc;  the  seeds  roast- 

nuih.  (Erythema  calo 
rta?) 
Bee  Castlocastiogan. 

See  Cabit  cabag. 

In  the  form  of  decoction 

It  is  antiblenorragic. 
See  Palis  (Calllcarpa). 

Sapln  sapln,  Tag  . 

Blechnm  brow- 

nlljno. 

Acanthaceae 

Entire  plant 

Sarasa,   Tag.    of 
Manila. 

Bawa  sawa,  Vl«___ 

Flncourtta  ram- 
on  tchi  L'Herit 

Bark.        leaves, 
and  fruit 

The  fruit  Is  edible  and 
Is   similar  to  that  of 
the  Bintahol;  the  bark 
in  decoction  is  sstrin- 

Schleichera  tri- 
]>iga  Wllld. 

Saplndanceae  ... 

Bark  and  oil  of 

The  bark  is  astringent 
and  la  used  pulver- 
ised and  mixed  with 
oil  to  cure  Irritation 
In  certain  cutaneous 
eruptions;  the  oil  of 
the  seeds  Is  a  valued 
hair  stimulant. 

See  Allpata. 

slegcsbcckia 

Compositae 

Slempre  vivo,  Sp. 
ML 

Slcte  cabrlllaa.  bo 
called  In  Ma- 
nila. 

Slbog,  Tag 

and   vulnerary  when 
applied    In    form    of 

See  Angelica. 

Acacia  conclnna 
DC. 

Legumlnoeeae— _ 

Used  In  decoction  as  a 

fluldiflcant  in  fevers. 
Be  Lssuna. 

tion  of  th'e' 
Spanish  word 

allied  In  alltne 
Archipelago. 

Blda  cordlfolla 

Slda    hnmilla 
Wllld. 

Malvaceae 

Entire  plant 

having  diuretic  prop- 

specific  for  gonorrhea. 
SeeArdatag. 

See  Dllang  usa. 
See  Cabit  oabag. 
See  Hlfigasln. 

*v 

See  Eacobang  haba. 

Slling  bnndoc, 

Tag. 
Slling  labuyo, 

aUuofihan.  Tag... 

Do 

Eranthemnm 

Acanthaceae 

Roots,  stems,and 

Used  In  the  form  of  de- 
coction as  remedy  for 
aphtoea,  and  In  heal- 
ing   wounds,    ulcers, 

See  Ardatag, 

Hoc. 
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Medicinal  plana  of  the  Philippine  islands— Continued. 

Vulgar  name.       Scientific  name. 

Family. 

P«uaed. 

Medicinal  uses. 

|fl     u 

Bark. 

The  decoction  la  an  effi- 
cacious anndyaen- 
teric  and  la  alao  used 
In  case*  of  Infantile 
tympanltea 

><-,■'  n;:L.ax*a. 

S™Fia.™ 

rea  Linn. 

S»'  Kauibaumla 

Bee  Panaf  panaL 

BM  Camantlgnl. 

«•<  Ai"auu:co. 
Sep  HangbanalL 

Tag 

Tag..  Via       P 

Bpermacoce  hla- 

R  Uaceae 

Leaxaand  lopa. 
Entire  plant 

B         '■   i      lecocUon 

|  .1.1.  LI  DO. 

Henlaperma- 

they  are  usrd  aa  an 
astringent  In  hemor- 
raoldes. 
Has  propertlea  similar  to 
Chanch  uchanchauan . 

□  andllolla 
Wall. 

SeeCatult. 

Bee  Oregano  de  Espafia- 
The  sap  la  applied  in  the 
form  of  drops  in  caaea 
of  otorrhea  and  epla- 
Uils;  It  1»  alao  an  al- 
terative In  Irregulari- 
ties ol  menstruation. 

da. 

Sugpon-augpock , 

VI  tie     quad  ran - 
gularfe  Wall. 

Sumi  Famp.,Vls_ 

See  Ban  hag. 

Kuphorbiaceae__ 

Astringent  used  to  pro- 
ven (hemorrhage 

noldea   Muell. 
Am;. 

Susocoyoll,  Tag  ._ 

KicoUana  laba- 

Solanaceae 

throughout  the 
Archipelago. 

and    ma  tun  live     In 
poultices:    the  decoc- 

uaed    for    enemas   In 
expelling  certain 

SeeArdatag. 

Tag. 
Tablgul,  Tag.,  Via 

Tabobongyan,  Via 
Tabog,  Tag 

Tabang,  Tag 

Plmeleodendron 
ambolnlcum 
Hank.! 

Euphorbiaceae__ 

Leavea 

Pounded    or    squeezed 
they  are  used  to  poi- 
son nth. 

Aeirle  elutlnosu 
Merrill. 

Bolanum  melon- 
genaLino. 

Rutaceae 

Outer  part  of  the 
fruit,  and  gum. 

The  aame   uses  as  the 
Pamunuan. 

Used  In  the  form  ol 
poultice  or  pomade  to 
assuage  hemorrhoids. 

See  Bllan. 

See  Olasimsn. 

Applied  In  poultices  to 

dried    leaves    pulver- 
ized   provoke   aneex- 

ang,  Hoc. 
Tabtaboeol,  Iloc~ 

Coldenla   pro- 
eumbena  Linn. 

Borraglnaeea. 

Lea 

Do - 

Taburuflgian,  Via 

Solanum   indl- 
cum  Linn. 

In  the  form  of  decoction 
It  Is  taken  Internally 
to  cure  asthma,  and 
as  a  general  stimu- 
lant. 

See  Barbaa  vaquero. 

Medicinal  plants  of  the  Pkilippiiu 

ItUindt— Continued. 

n*>-~ 

Scientific  name. 

nmn,. 

»- 

Medicinal  uses. 

Tacay  lacsy.  Vis  . 
TachVbong,  Vls___ 

Tacpo,  Teg 

Psycbotria    tac- 
po  Rolls. 

Eu™"t" — 

Yields  an  antldyaen- 
terlc  decoction. 

Tag..Vis..Pamp- 

SeeLemhay. 

Tagablli,  Vis 
Tagactagac,  Tag  _ 

Tegbnc.   T  •  e  . . 
Pimp .  Vis 

dulaWell. 

Rhln  acanthus 
communis- 
Nees. 

Acanthaccae?  ... 

Le»ve« 

""""*'-"■ 

applied  (or  stomachic 

Tbesap  of  the  root  and 

tlon,  is  thought  effi- 
cient In  certain  obsti- 
nate forms  of  derma- 
tods. 

Tagbaclegbar.. 

Tagiiangtagoa. 

Tagum,  Via. 

Ir.rtlgiifi'ra  Irllu 
Hats  Lion. 

Indigofera  Hoc- 
torta  Linn 

i  !..  -c'i.-ik  matter . 

m  .icllaglnmu  sub- 
stances a*  aa  emollient 

employed  as  a  remedy 
(or  ujuygilaJ!U& 

Talfigen"  dtgl. 
Tag. 

Llmnophllla 

Scropulartaceae 

Leaves 

blancoi.  Sten  >. 

8e«r>a 

TeJampcoay     os> 
itlm,  Tag. 

Solanaceec 

ROOtS.      leaves. 

i'uWi^.ur.  uh-ltamed- 

pnrpoaea  aa  D.  stramo- 
nium and  D.  alba;  the 
leaves  and   flowers 

used  for  dyspnoea  In 
bronchitis. 

Tag..  Vie. 
Talatabaco,  Vis... 

9pbae  ran  thus 
Indicus  Una. 

Compos!  tae— — 

Leaxea  and  topi  - 

Brewed  into  a  decoction 
they  are  taken  as  a 
stomachic  tonic  and 
also    as    antiblenor- 

Vis. 

Tnlb: ..  betne .  Tag 
Talirtaag.  Tax  .. 

8ee  Banglay. 

Tallani    Teg  .  Vu 

Tilllfii.  VI. 

Bee  Malabo  lac. 
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Medicinal  ptantt  of  the  Philippine  Iilnnd*    Continued . 


Vulgar  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Family.                  Part  used. 

Medicinal  usee. 

GeeBafigU. 

Vli.        ^ 

°  Uon*  *>Phera 

Leguruinosae 

Seeds 

Febrifuge. 

TamSTag 

Tag. 

Tafigaj,  Tag 

Rhiiopharacan- 
Jugata  Linn. 

Rhlxophoraceae . 

and  coloring  matter. 

Tog.,  Hoc. 
Taflgan    tangiw. 

Taflglsan     baya- 

Rleinus  com- 
munis  Linn. 

SuSl™'*"*9'™ 
Ficus     radleans 
LamT. 

Eupborblaceae  — 

Leaves 

Latex 

milk  are  employed  In 
poultices  lor  certain 
kinds  of  nlcera. 

It  Is  resolvent  and  con- 
sidered effective  In 
uniting  fractures  of 
the  bones. 

See  Cavaoyio. 

ti>,  Pimp. 

rjTpoi»5pa. 

Pail8" 

baca,  !'■- 

Taaulp,  COhol, 

Hydrocotyle 
aslatlca  Linn. 

wounds  ol  the  scler- 
otic: the  decoction  Is 
consldereddlnratfc 
and  useful  in  (onor- 

Vis..  IV-  1 

line. 

labia 

Legumlnueae 

, 

lis  Sprang. 

toqulan  F.  Vll- 
llar. 

tlc  and  good  lor  paral- 
ysis; used  by  the  Fill- 

this  bark  should  be 
tried  In  therapeutics. 

Rbaphhtuphura 
perl  -«i  -  -  ■  'I 

TiBBO,  V6 . . 

8ee  Falls. 

Medicinal  plant*  of  the  PhiUppim 

Islands— Continued. 

Vulgar  name. 

BclentMe  name. 

"*■ 

MM 

Medicinal  uses. 

SeeCacuentasan 

See  Adlatr. 

Tlgre.  so  called  la 

Sr&csi*. 

See  Clncollagas. 

Ttmbeng    tlm. 

baflgen.  Tag. 
TlmTaog    Urn- 

banian. 

rlcaia  Rett, 

Oramlneac 

See  Hlguls  roanoc. 

nan.  Tag 

Pamp..  Via. 
Tlquls    (Iqula. 

*& 

dprnV  "f  a" 
•  ■-  tx  1     0  d  o  1  ■ 

r ■■.!,.!•  >■■-  >'<a:i. 

Pen. 

l^giUDlacnEae. . 
Aporynaeeae . . 

Toctof  calft.  Tag.. 

, 

the  water. 
Toxic,  employed  In  flab- 
Ing  In  small  rivers. 

Rikid.  bark,  and 

In  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion la  antldiarrhetic 
and  dvnamogenotis 
during  convalescence 
from  fevers;  the  bark 
is  used  In  Infusion  as 

tonic  and  febrifuge: 
the  leaves  chewed 
fresh  are  useful  In 
stomach  disorders. 

Tag.,  Via. 

BeeTangal. 

toqulun  VI  liar. 
TorcmiaasiatJce 

Trea  puntaa,  Pb. 
Bp.,  Manila 

Sorophuiarla- 

Enure  plant 

poisoning. 
Used  In  decoction  as  an 

diuretic. 

Trlbalus  clitol- 
deeLlnn. 

Trlcbodesma  ln- 
dlcum  Br. 

palms  ta  Roib. 

ZTeophyllaeeee  . 
Bomglnaceae  — 

Entire  plant 

diuretic  in  gonorrhea 
and  dropsy. 

Trompallpa  n  te , 
so     called    In 
Manila. 

Roots  and  fruit.. 

eion  as  sudorific  and 
Considered     poisonous. 

Pamp.,  Via. 

SeeBalanti. 

Vii.           " 
Tnbang  dalig, 

Tuba  tuba,  Tag  ... 

BeeCaala. 

§2  5°bi0- 

] 

bo 

Tag.,  Via..  Hoc., 
Pang. 

'    **                  1      (pilhieea 
I      K^Bcb. 

generall)-  for  some 
nervous  complaint 

Medicinal  plant*  of  the  Philippine  Itlandu— Continued . 


Vulgar  name. 

Sclent) So  name. 

Family. 

Part  used. 

Medicinal  uses. 

See  Cabit  cataag. 
See  Calangcang. 
See  Balu  halu  in  Pamp. 

Tuguii,     Tag.. 

To"* 

Sec  Halon. 

hapaj.Ta* 

of  the  Islands. 

Tylophoia   per- 

Asclepiadaceae.  _ 

vulnerary  with  won- 
derful effect. 

The  rhizomes  ... 

Yield  an  antigastreigie 
decoction. 

Uoeube,Tae.,Vls 
Ugabang,  Vis 

See  Cabit  cabag. 

Vie..  Pamp. 

garuj  Uerluge. 

Urarta   lagopoi- 
desDC. 

Oueurbltaceae  — 
Legumlnoseae  __ 

Green  fruit 

Entire  plant 

Prepared  intoeinip  like 
the  pulp  It  Is  consid- 
ered as  pectoral. 

is  said  to  be  an  alter- 

Dear. 
Vandellla  sorla- 

Bcrophula- 

Entire  plant 

Ile  decoction  Is  purga- 
tive and  la  used  In  the 
treatment  of  dropsy. 

Vernonla  clneis 
Leas. 

Vlscum      orlen- 

tale  WUld, 
Vitl=          Indies 

Composltae 

Loranthaceae  .. 

Leaves 

Used       in        iecoctlon 

against  humid  herpes, 
Used  as  tonic  In  bathing 

depuratlve  of  the 
blood,  in  the  same 
way  as  sajsapartlla. 

Via.,  Pamp. 

Wrlgbtia  Mncto- 
HaR.Br. 

Apocyneeeae 

Hark  and  eeeda__ 

of  decoction  is  tonic, 
sinercd  aphrodisiac. 

Via. 

called  I  h  rough - 
out  the  Islands. 

Mentha  iirvciui  is 
Linn. 

Tope  and  leaves  - 

Carminative  and  astrin- 
gent; when  moistened 

cure  for  the  stings  of 
poisonous  Insects. 

Verba  de  San  Pa- 
blo, Vis. 

Phyllenthus  nl- 
ruri    Muell. 
Arg. 

Euphorblaceae  _ 

Entire  plant 

Used  in  decoction  as  a 
tonic  for  the  stomach; 
it  Is  also  emmena- 
gogue  and  febrifuge 
of  positive  results  In 

Yerba      marl  a, 

BeeCamarta 

Ity. 

Zapote  negro,  so 
called  Id  many 
parts  of  the 
fslanda 

Sp.  Fii. 

Dlospyros   e  b  e- 

Bark  and  leaves 

Employed  pounded  as  a 
blistering  plaster. 

APPENDIX  G. 


ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Ad  Act  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  revise  and  amend  the  tariff  laws  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,"  enacted  by  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  coining  into  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  from  the  United  States  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  by  the 
said  Act  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  like  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  said  Archipelago. 

Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  all  articles  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  like  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries:  Provided,  That  upon  all 
articles  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  only  seventy-flve  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  aforesaid:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  hereby  to  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  products  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  coming  into  the  United 
States  shall  be  less  any  duty  or  taxes  levied,  collected,  and  paid  thereon  upon  the 
shipment  thereof  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  but 
all  articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
coming  directly  from  said  Islands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and  consumption 
therein,  shall  be  hereafter  exempt  from  any  export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Sec.  3.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  same  tonnage  taxes  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  vessels  coming  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries: Provided,  however,  That  until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  the 
provisions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  to  foreign 
vessels  engaging  in  trade  between  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  the  United 
States,  or  between  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue 
licenses  to  engage  in  lighterage  or  other  exclusively  harbor  business  to  vessels 
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or  other  craft  actually  engaged  in  such  business  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  and  to  vessels  or  other  craft  built  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  or  by  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  all  duties  and  tares  collected  in  the  United  States 
upon  articles  coming  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  upon  foreign  vessels 
coming  therefrom,  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  but  shall  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  and  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be  used  and  expended  for  the  government  and  benefit 
of  said  Islands. 

Sec.  5.  That  when  duties  prescribed  by  this  Act  are  based  upon  the  weight  of 
merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse,  aaid  duties 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of 

Sec.  0.  That  all  articles  manufactured  in  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  imported  materials,  or  of  materials  subject  to  internal' 
revenue  tax  and  intended  for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  shall,  when  so  shipped,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  be  exempt  from  interna! -revenue  tax,  and  shall  not  be 
charged  with  duty  except  the  duty  levied  under  this  Act  upon  imports  into  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

That  all  articles  subject  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  internal-revenue 
tax,  or  on  which  the  internal-revenue  tax  has  been  paid,  and  which  may  under 
existing  taws  and  regulations  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country  without  the  pay- 
ment of  such  tax,  or  with  benefit  of  drawback,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  also  be 
shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands  with  like  privilege,  under  such  regulations  and 
the  filing  of  such  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  and  other  security  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prescribe.  And  all  taxes  paid  upon  such  articles  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  since  November  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  under  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  that  date,  shall  be  refunded  to  the  parties  who 
have  paid  the  same,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  such  payment  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

That  where  materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  tie  United  States,  there  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  shipment  of  said  articles  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  a  draw- 
back equal  in  amount  to  the  duties  paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per 
centum  of  such  duties,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  That  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouse  or  otherwise  in  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  upon  which  duties  have  been  paid,  shall  be 
entitled,  on  shipment  to  the  Philippine  Islands  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  original  arrival,  to  a  return  of  the  duties  paid  less  one  per  centum,  and 
merchandise  upon  whjch  duties  have  not  been  paid  may  be  shipped  without  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  Philippine  Islands  within  said  period,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  simplify  the  laws  in 
relation  to  the  collection  of  revenues,"  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety,  as  amended  by  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,"  approved  July 
twenty- fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall  apply  to  all  articles 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
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Sec.  9.  That  no  person  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  be  convicted  of  treason  by  any  tribunal,  civil  or  military, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
in  open  court. 

Approved,  March  8,  1902. 

[Public— No.  235.] 


(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
in  creating  the  Philippine  Commission  and  authorizing  said  Commission 
e  powers  of  government  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  and  form 
and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  set  forth  in  the  instructions  of  the 
President  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  April  seventh,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  in  creating  the  offices  of  Civil  Governor  and  Vice-Governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  authorizing  said  Civil  Governor  and  Vice-Governor  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  and  form  set  forth  in  the 
executive  order  dated  June  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  in  estab- 
lishing four  Executive  Departments  of  government  in  said  Islands  as  set  forth  in 
the  Act  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce  and  Police,  of  Finance  and 
Justice,  and  of  Public  Instruction,"  enacted  September  sixth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  is  hereby  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  the  said  Islands  shall  continue  to  be  governed  as  thereby  and  herein 
provided,  and  all  laws  passed  hereafter  by  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  have 
an  enacting  clause  as  follows:  "By  authority  of  the  United  States  be  it  enacted 
by  the  Philippine  Commission."  The  provisions  of  section  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Future  appointments  of  Civil  Governor,  Vice-Governor,  members  of  said  Com- 
mission, and  heads  of  -Executive  Departments  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  heretofore  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  bim  as  Commander  in  Chief , of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  set  forth  in  his  order  of  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  whereby  a  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes  as  set  forth  by  said  order  was  to  be 
levied  and  collected  at  all  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  passing 
into  the  occupation  and  possession  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  subsequent  amendments  of  said  order,  are  hereby  approved,  ratified,  and 
confirmed,  a»d  the  actions  of  the  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  order  and  subsequent 
amendments,  are  hereby  approved:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  to  amend  or  repeal  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  temporarily  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  such  time  as  and  when- 
ever the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  States  encounter  armed  resist- 
ance in  the  Philippine  Islands,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  shall  con- 
tinue to  regulate  and  control  commercial  intercourse  with  and  within  said  Islands 
by  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interests  and  the  general  welfare. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing  to  reside 
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therein  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  and  then  resided  in  said  Islands,  and  their  children  born  subse- 
quent thereto,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  shall 
have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
signed  at  Paris  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  law  shall  be  enacted  in  said  Islands  which  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  taw,  or  deny  to  any 
person  therein  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him,  to  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  to 
have  compulsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

That  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  without  due 
process  of  law;  and  no  person  for  the  same  offense  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  punishment,  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself. 

That  all  persons  shall  before  conviction  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except 
for  capital  offenses. 

That  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

That  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require 
it,  in  either  of  which  events  the  same  may  be  suspended  by  the  President,  or  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  wherever  during 
such  period  the  necessity  for  such  suspension  sball  exist. 

That  no  ex  post  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  enacted. 

That  no  law  granting  a  title  of  nobility  shall  be  enacted,  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  said  Islands  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  queen,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

That  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall 
not  be  violated. 

That  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  said 
Islands. 

That  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

That  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
be  allowed. 

That  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  except  In  pursuance  of  an 
appropriation  by  law. 

That  the  rule  of  taxation  in  said  Islands  shall  be  uniform. 

That  no  private  or  local  bill  which  may  be  enacted  into  law  shall  embrace  more 
than  one  subject,  and  that  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

That  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  person 
or  things  to  be  seized. 
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That  all  money  collected  on  any  tax  levied  or  assessed  for  a  special  purpose 
shall  be  trated  as  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  paid  out  for  such  purpose 
only. 

Seo.  6.  That  whenever  the  existing  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall 
have  ceased  and  a  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished therein  and  the  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the  President  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  President,  upon  being  satisfied  thereof,  shall  order  a  census  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  be  taken  by  said  Philippine  Commission ;  such  census 
in  its  inquiries  relating  to  the  population  shall  take  and  make  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable full  report  for  all  the  inhabitants,  of  name,  age,  sex,  race,  or  tribe,  whether 
native  or  foreign  born,  literacy  in  Spanish,  native  dialect  or  language,  or  in 
English,  school  attendance,  ownership  of  homes,  industrial  and  social  statistics, 
and  such  other  information  separately  for  each  island,  each  province,  and 
municipality,  or  other  civil  division,  as  the  President  and  said  Commission  may 
deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  President  [nay,  upon  the  request  of  said 
Commission,  in  his  discretion,  employ  the  service  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  com- 
piling and  promulgating  the  statistical  information  above  provided  for,  and  may 
commit  to  such  Bureau  any  part  or  portion  of  such  labor  as  to  him  may  seem 

Sec.  7.  That  two  years  after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  census,  in 
case  such  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  with  recognition  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  shall  have  continued  in  the  territory  of  said  Islands  not 
inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes  and  such  facts  shall  have  been 
certified  to  the  President  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  President  upon  being 
satisfied  thereof  shall  direct  said  Commission  to  call,  and  the  Commission  shall 
call,  a  general  election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  popular  assembly  of  the 
people  of  said  territory  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Philippine  Assembly.  After  said  Assembly  shall  have  convened  and  organized, 
all  the  legislative  power  heretofore  conferred  on  the  Philippine  Commission  in 
all  that  part  of  said  Islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes 
shall  be  vested  in  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses — the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  the  Philippine  Assembly.  Said  Assembly  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members  to  be  apportioned  by  said  Commission 
among  the  provinces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  population :  Provided, 
That  no  province  shall  have  less  than  one  member:  And  provided  further.  That 
provinces  entitled  by  population  to  more  than  one  member  may  be  divided  into 
such  convenient  districts  as  the  said  Commission  may  deem  best. 

Public  notice  of  such  division  shall  be  given  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
election,  and  the  election  shall  be  held  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  qualification  of  electors  in  such  election  shall  be  the  same 
as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  case  of  electors  in  municipal  elections.  The  members 
of  Assembly  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  their  election,  and  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  every 
second  year  thereafter.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  election  district  in  which  he  may  be  chosen,  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  Legislature  shall  hold  annual  sessions,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of 
February  in  each  year  and  continuing  not  exceeding  ninety  days  thereafter  (Sun- 
days snd  holidays  not  included)  :  Provided,  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature shall  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  Governor  within  ninety  days  after  the 
first  election:  And  provided  further.  That  if  at  the  termination  of  any  session 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  support  of  government  shall  not  have  been 
made,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  appropriated  in  the  last  appropriation  bills 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appropriated;   and  until  the  Legislature 
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shall  act  in  such  behalf  the  Treasurer  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  make 
the  payments  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

The  legislature  may  be  called  in  special  session  at  any  time  by  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernor for  general  legislation,  or  for  action  on  such  specific  subjects  as  he  may 
designate.  No  special  session  shall  continue  longer  than  thirty  days,  exclusive 
of  Sundays. 

The  Assembly  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  members.  A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members.  It  shall  choose  ita  speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
the  salaries  of  its  members  and  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  law.  It  may  determine 
the  rule  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member.  It  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  published,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  on 
any  question  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

Sec.  8.  That  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature, and  biennially  thereafter,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  said  Legislature,  each 
House  voting  separately,  two  resident  commissioners  to  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  official  recognition  as  such  by  all  departments  upon  pres- 
entation to  the  president  of  a  certificate  of  election  by  the  Civil  Governor  of 
said  Islands,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  entitled  to  a  salary  payable  monthly  by 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  two  thou- 
sand dollars  additional  to  cover  all  expenses:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector  of  said  Islands,  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  shall  possess  and  exercise  jurisdiction  as  heretofore  provided  and 
such  .additional  jurisdiction  as  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  Government 
of  said  Islands,  subject  to  the  power  of  said  Government  to  change  the  practice 
and  method  of  procedure.  The  municipal  courts  of  said  Islands  shall  possess 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  as  heretofore  provided  by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
subject  in  all  matters  to  such  alteration  and  amendment  as  may  be  hereafter 
enacted  by  law;  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  the  compensation  heretofore  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress.  The  judges  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission:  Provided,  That  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  First  Instance  shall  not 
be  changed  except  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  review,  revise,  reverse,  modify,  or  affirm  the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  all  actions,  cases,  causes,  and 
proceedings  now  pending  therein  or  hereafter  determined  thereby  in  which  the 
Constitution  or  any  statute,  treaty,  title,  right,  or  privilege  of  the  United  States 
is  involved,  or  in  causes  in  which  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  or  in  which  the  title  or  possession  of  real  estate  exceeding  in 
value  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of 
either  party  or  of  other  competent  witnesses,  is  involved  or  brought  in  question; 
and  such  final  judgments  or  decrees  may  and  can  be  reviewed,  revised,  reversed, 
modified,  or  affirmed  by  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal  or  writ 
of  error  by  the  party  aggrieved,  in  the  some  manner,  under  the  some  regulations, 
and  by  the  same  procedure,  as  far  as  applicable,  as  the  final  judgments  and 
decrees  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  11.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  commerce  by  improving  the  harbors  and  navigable 
waters  of  said  Islands  and  to  construct  and  maintain  in  said  navigable  waters 
and  upon  the  shore  adjacent  thereto  bonded  warehouses,  wharves,  piers,  tight- 
houses,  signal  and  life-saving  stations,  buoys,  and  like  instruments  of  commerce, 
and  to  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  in  regard  thereto,  including  bonded  ware- 
houses wherein  articles  not  intended  to  be  imported  into  said  Islands  nor  mingled 
with  the  property  therein,  but  brought  into  a  port  of  said  Islands  for  reshipraent 
to  another  country,  may  be  deposited  in  bond  and  reshipped  to  another  country 
without  the  payment  of  customs  duties  or  charges. 

Sec.  12.  That  alt  the  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
signed  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  except  such  land  or 
other  property  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
military  and  other  reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  said  Islands  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  its 
agricultural  character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than 
timber  or  mineral  lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect 
or  have  the  force  of  law  until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and  when  approved  by  the  President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  session  thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or 
amended  by  Congress  at  said  session  they  shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single 
homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares  in  extent. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  and  to  prescribe  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  enable  peroons  to  perfect  their  title  to  public  lands  in  said  Islands,  who, 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  had  fulfilled 
all  or  some  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  acquisition  of  legal  title  thereto,  yet  failed  to 
secure  conveyance  of  title;  and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue 
patents,  without  compensation,  to  any  native  of  said  Islands,  conveying  title  to 
any  tract  of  land  not  more  than  aixteen  hectares  in  extent,  which  were  public 
lands  and  had  been  actually  occupied  by  such  native  or  his  ancestors  prior  to 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 

Sec.  15.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers 
and  other  citizens  of  said  Islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain, 
other  than  timber  and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said  Islands  as  it 
may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person,  and  for  the  Bale 
and  conveyance  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  to  any 
corporation  or  association  of  persons:  Provided,  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such 
lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  actual  and  continued  occupancy,  improvement,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  premises  sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber  said  land  or  the  title 
thereto;  but  such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  rights  and  title  of 
inheritance  under  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  decedents. 

Sec.  16.  That  in  granting  or  selling  any  part  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be  given  to 
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actual  occupants  and  settlers ;  and  such  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the 
actual  possession  or  occupancy  of  any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  not 
be  sold  by  said  Government  to  any  other  person  without  the  consent  thereto  of 
said  prior  occupant  or  settler  first  had  and  obtained:  Provided,  That  the  prior 
right  hereby  secured  to  an  occupant  of  land,  who  can  show  no  other  proof  of 
title  than  possession,  shall  not  apply  to  more  than  sixteen  hectares  in  any  one 

Sec.  IT.  That  timber,  trees,  forest,  and  forest  products  on  lands  leased  or 
demised  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  cut,  destroyed,  removed,  or  appropriated  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  said  Government  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 

All  moneys  obtained  from  lease  or  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  or 
from  licenses  to  cut  timber  by  the  Government  .of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Insular  Treasury  and  be  subject  only  to  appropriation  for  insular 
purposes  according  to  law. 

Sec.  IS.  That  the  forest  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  such  modifications  and  amendments  as  may  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  said  Islands,  are  hereby  continued  in  force,  and  no  timber  lands  forming 
part  of  the  public  domain  shall  be  sold,  leased,  or  entered  until  the  Government  of 
said  Islands,  upon  the  certification  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  that  said  lands  are 
more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for  forest  uses,  shall  declare  such  lauds  so  cer- 
tified to  be  agricultural  in  character:  Provided,  That  the  said  Government  shall 
have  the  right  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  cut,  harvest,  or  collect 
timber  or  other  forest  products  on  reserved  or  unreserved  public  lands  in  said 
Islands  in  accordance  with  the  forest  laws  and  regulations  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned and  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  said  Government  may  lease 
land  to  any  person  or  persons  holding  such  licenses,  sufficient  for  a  mill  site, 
not  to  exceed  four  hectares  in  extent,'  and  may  grant  rights  of  way  to  enable  such 
person  or  persons  to  get  access  to  the  lands  to  which  such  licenses  apply. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit 
of  all  rights  to  water  in  said  Islands,  and  the  Government  of  said  Islands  ii 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  water,  and  to 
make  such  reservations  of  public  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply, 
and  for  other  public  purposes  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
it  may  deem  best  for  the  public  good. 

MINERAL   LANDS. 

Sec.  20.  That  in  all  cases  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  valuable  for 
minerals  shall  be  reserved  from  sale,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed  by 

Sec.  21.  That  all  valuable  mineral  deposits,  in  public  lands  in  the  Philippine 
Inlands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open 
to  exploration,  occupation,  and  purchase,  and  the  land  in  which  they  are  found 
to  occupation  and  purchase,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  said  Islands: 
Provided,  That  when  on  any  lends  in  said  Islands  entered  and  occupied  as  agri- 
cultural lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not  patented,  mineral  deposits 
have  been  found,  the  working  of  such  mineral  deposits  is  hereby  forbidden  until 
the  person,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  has  entered  and  is  occupying 
such  lands  shall  have  paid  to  the  Government  of  said  Islands  such  additional  sum 
or  sums  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  mineral  claim  or  claims  in 
which  said  deposits  are  located  equal  to  the  amount  charged  by  the  Government 
for  the  same  as  mineral  claims. 

Sec.  22.  That  mining  claims  upon  land  containing  veyis  or  lodes  of  quartz  or 
other  rock   in  place  bearing  gold,   silver,   cinnabar,  lead,   tin,   copper,   or  other 
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valuable  deposits,  located  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  whether  located  by  one 
or  more  persons  qualified  to  locate  the  same  under  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
located  in  the  following  manner  and  under  the  following  conditions:  Any  person 
so  qualified  desiring  to  locate  a  mineral  claim  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  land  whieh  may  be  used  for  mining,  enter  upon  the  same 
and  locate  a  plot  of  ground  measuring,  where  possible,  but  not  exceeding,  one 
thousand  feet  in  length  by  one  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  rectangular  form;  that  is  to  say:  All  angles  shall  be  right  angles,  except  in 
case9  where  a  boundary  line  of  a  previously  surveyed  claim  is  adopted  as  com- 
mon to  both  claims,  but  the  lines  need  not  necessarily  be  meridional.  In  defining 
the  size  of  a  mineral  claim,  ft  shall  be  measured  horizontally,  irrespective  of 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sec.  23.  That  a  mineral  claim  shall  be  marked  by  two  posts  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  line  of  the  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  posts  shall  be  numbered  one  and 
two,  and  the  distance  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  not  exceed  one 
thousand  feet,  the  line  between  poets  numbered  one  and  two  to  be  known  as  the 
location  line;  and  upon  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  be  written  the  name 
given  to  the  mineral  claim,  the  name  of  the  locator,  and  the  date  of  the  location. 
Upon  post  numbered  one  there  shall  be  written,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
"Initial  post,"  the  approximate  compass  bearing  of  post  numbered  two,  and  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  feet  lying  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  line 
from  post  numbered  one  to  post  numbered  two,  thus:  "Initial  post.     Direction  of 

post  numbered  two.     feet  of  this  claim  lie  on  the  right  and 

feet  on  the  left  of  the  tine  from  number  one  to  number  two  post."  All  the  par- 
ticulars required  to  be  put  on  number  one  and  number  two  posts  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  locator  to  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the 
Philippine  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  in  writing,  at  the 
time  the  claim  is  recorded,  and  shall  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  such  claim. 

Sec.  24.  That  when  a  claim  has  been  located  the  holder  shall  immediately  mark 
the  line  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  so  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  locator  shall  also  place  a  post  at  the  point  where  he  has  found  minerals  in 
place,  od  which  shall  be  written  "Discovery  post" :  Provided,  That  when  the  claim 
is  surveyed  the  surveyor  shall  be  guided  by  the  records  of  the  claim,  the  sketch 
plan  on  the  back  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  owner  when  the  claim  was 
recorded,  posts  numbered  one  and  two,  and  the  notice  on  number  one,  the  initial 
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Sec.  25.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  move  number  one  post,  but  number  two 
post  may  be  moved  by  the  deputy  mineral  surveyor  when  the  distance  between 
posts  numbered  one  and  two  exceeds  one  thousand  feet,  in  order  to  place  number 
two  post  one  thousand  feet  from  number  one  post  on  the  line  of  location.  When 
the  distance  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  is  leas  than  one  thousand  feet 
the  deputy  mineral  surveyor  shall  have  no  authority  to  extend  the  claim  beyond 
number  two. 

Sec.  26.  That  the  "location  line"  shall  govern  the  direction  of  one  side  of  the 
claim,  upon  which  the  survey  shall  be  extended  according  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  holder  of  a  mineral  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  all  minerals 
which  may  lie  within  his  claim,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  mine  outside  the 
boundary  lines  of  his  claim  continued  vertically  downward:  Provided,  That  this 
Act  shall  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  claim  owners  nor  claim  holders  whose  claims 
have  been  located  under  existing  laws  prior  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  28.  That  no  mineral  claim  of  the  full  size  shall  be  recorded  without  the 
application  being  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  applicant  or  some  per- 
son on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts — that  the  legal  notices  and  posts  have 
been  put  up;  that  mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  claim  proposed  to  be 
recorded;  that  the  ground  applied  for  is  unoccupied  by  any  other  person.  In  the 
said  declaration  shall  be  set  out  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  the  date  of  the 
location  of  tbe  claim.  The  words  written  on  the  number  one  and  number  two 
posts  shall  be  set  out  in  full,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  possible  of  tbe 
position  of  the  claim  given  with  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monuments. 

Sec.  29.  That  no  mineral  claim  which  at  the  date  of  its  record  is  known  by 
the  locator  to  be  less  than  a  full-sized  mineral  claim  shall  be  recorded  without 
the  word  "fraction"  being  added  to  the  name  of  the  claim,  and  the  application 
being  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  or  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  applicant 
or  some  person  on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts:  That  the  legal  posts  and 
notices  have  been  put  up;  that  mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  fractional 
claim  proposed  to  be  recorded;  that  the  ground  applied  for  is  unoccupied  by  any 
other  person.  In  the  said  declaration  shall  be  set  out  the  name  of  the  applicant 
and  the  date  of  the  location  of  the  claim.  The  words  written  on  the  posts  num- 
bered one  and  two  shall  be  set  out  in  full,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  pos- 
sible of  the  position  of  the  claim  given.  A  sketch  plan  shall  be  drawn  by  the 
applicant  on  the  back  of  the  declaration,  showing  as  near  as  may  be  the  position 
of  the  adjoining  mineral  claims  and  the  shape  and  size,  expressed  in  feet,  of  the 
claim  or  fraction  desired  to  be  recorded:  Pwvided,  That  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  invalidate  such  location,  if  upon  the  facts 
it  shall  appear  that  such  locator  has  actually  discovered  mineral  in  place  on  said 
location,  and  that  there  has  been  on  his  part  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  nonobservance  of  the  formalities  herein- 
before referred  to  is  not  of  a  character  calculated  to  mislead  other  persons  desiring 
to  locate  claims  in  the  vicinity. 

-in-  30.  That  in  cases  where,  from  the  nature  or  shape  of  the  ground,  it  is 
impossible  to  mark  the  location  line  of  the  claim  as  provided  by  this  Act  then 
the  claim  may  be  marked  by  placing  posts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  location 
line,  and  noting  the  distance  and  direction  such  posts  may  be  from  such  location 
tine,  which  distance  and  direction  shall  be  set  out  in  the  record  of  the  claim. 

Sec  31.  That  every  person  locating  a  mineral  claim  shall  record  the  same  with 
the  provincial  secretary  or  auch  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  of  the  district  within  which 
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the  same  ia  situate,  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  thereof.  Such  record 
shall  be  made  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  said  pro- 
vincial secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  described  as  mining 
recorder,  in  which,  shnll  be  inserted  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  name  of  each 
locator,  locality  of  the  mine,  the  direction  of  the  location  line,  the  length  in  feet, 
the  date  of  location,  and  the  date  of  the  record.  A  claim  which  shall  not  hare 
been  recorded  within  the  prescribed  period  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

Sec.  32.  That  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  location  of  a  mineral  claim  the 
title  to  the  claim  shall  be  recognized  according  to  the  priority  of  such  location, 
subject  to  any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  tie  record  itself  and  subject  to  the 
holder  having  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  33.  That  no  holder  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  in  his,  its,  or  their  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  corporation,  or  association  more  than  one 
mineral  claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode. 

Sec.  34.  That  a  bolder  may  at  any  time  abandon  any  mineral  claim  by  giving 
notice,  in  writing,  of  such  intention  to  abandon,  to  the  provincial  secretary  or 
such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  de- 
scribed as  mining  recorder;  and  from  the  date  of  the  record  of  such  notice  all 
bis  interest  in  such  claim  shall  cease. 

Sec.  35.  That  proof  of  citizenship  under  the  clauses  of  this  Act  relating  to 
mineral  lands  may  consist,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit 
thereof;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit 
of  their  authorized  agent,  made  on  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  information  and 
belief;  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  the 
filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 

SEC.  36.  That  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  or  its  successors  may 
make  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  governing  the 
location,  manner  of  recording,  and  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession 
of  a  mining  claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

On  each  claim  located  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  until  a  patent  has 
been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be 
performed  or  improvements  made  during  each  year:  Provided,  That  upon  a 
failure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  failure 
occurred  shall  be  open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location  of  the 
same  had  ever  been  made,  provided  that  the  original  locators,  their  heirs,  assigns, 
or  legal  representatives  have  not  resumed  work  upon  the  claim  after  failure  and 
before  such  location.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  one  of  several  cofiwners  to  con- 
tribute his  proportion  of  the  expenditures  required  thereby,  the  coBwners  who 
have  performed  the  labor  or  made  the  improvements  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  give  such  delinquent  coBwner  personal  notice  in  writing,  or  notice  by  publi- 
cation in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the  claim,  and  in  two  newspapers  pub' 
lished  at  Manila,  one  in  the  English  language  and  the  other  in  the  Spanish 
language,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  ninety  days,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days  after  such  notice  in  writing  or  by  publication,  such  delinquent  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenditure  required  by  this  section  his 
interest  in  the  claim  shall  become  the  property  of  his  coiSwncrs  who  have  made 
the  required  expenditures.  The  period  within  which  the  work  required  to  be  done 
annually  on  all  unpatented  mineral  claims  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
January  succeeding  the  date  of  location  of  such  claim. 

Sec.  37.  That  a  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable  mineral 
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deposits  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Any  person,  association,  or 
corporation  authorized  to  locate  a  claim  under  this  Act,  having  claimed  and 
located  a  piece  of  land  for  such  purposes,  who  has  or  have  complied  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other 
officer  as  by  the  Government  of  said  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder 
of  the  province  wherein  the  land  claimed  is  located,  an  application  for  a.  patent, 
under  oath,  showing  such  compliance,  together  with  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the 
claim  or  claims  in  common,  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of 
the  claim,  which  shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the  ground,  and 
shall  post  a  copy  of  such  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such  application  for  a 
patent,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in  such  plat  previous  to  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file  an  affidavit  of  at  least  two 
persons  that  such  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  notice 
in  such  office,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land,  in  the 
manner  following:  The  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  upon  the  filing  of  such 
application,  plat,  field  notes,  notices,  and  affidavits,  shall  publish  a  notice  that  such 
an  application  has  been  made,  once  a  week  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a  news- 
paper to  be  by  him  designated  as  nearest  to  such  claim  and  in  two  newspapers 
published  at  Manila,  one  in  the  English  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands;  and  he  shall  also  post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same  period.  The 
claimant  at  the  time  of  filing  this  application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  within 
the  sixty  days  of  publication,  shall  file  with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other 
officer  as  by  the  Philippine  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  a 
certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  that  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improvements  made  upon 
the  claim  by  himself  or  grantors;  that  the  plat  is  correct,  with  such  further 
description  by  such  reference  to  natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments  as  shall 
identify  the  claim,  and  furnish  an  accurate  description  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
patent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  publication  the  claimant  shall  file 
his  affidavit,  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  claim  during  such  period  of  publication.  If  no  adverse  claim  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  said  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty  days  of  publication,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
a  patent  upon  the  payment  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  five  dollars  per  acre  and  that  no  adverse  claim  exists,  and  thereafter 
no  objection  from  third  parties  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard,  except 
it  be  shown  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  where  the  claimant  for  a  patent  is  not  a  resident  of  or  within  the 
province  wherein  the  land  containing  the  vein,  ledge,  or  deposit  sought  to  be  pat- 
ented is  located,  tbe  application  for  patent  and  the  affidavits  required  to  be  made 
in  this  section  by  the  claimant  for  such  patent  may  be  made  by  his,  her,  or  its 
authorized  agent  where  said  agent  is  conversant  with  the  facts  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  said  affidavits. 

Sec.  38.  That  applicants  for  mineral  patents,  if  residing  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  province  or  military  department  wherein  the  claim  is  situated,  may  make  the 
oath  or  affidavit  required  for  proof  of  citizenship  before  the  clerk  of  any  court 
of  record,  or  before  any  notary  public  of  any  province  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  any  other  official  in  said  Islands  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  39.  That  where  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  during  the  period  of  publication 
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it  shall  be  upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  shall  show 
the  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim,  and  all  proceedings, 
except  the  publication  of  notice  and  making  and  filing  of  the  affidavits  thereof, 
shall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy  shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question 
of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligence  to 
final  judgment,  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adverse  claim. 
After  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  the  party  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  claim,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving  further  notice,  file  a 
certified  copy  of  the  judgment  roll  with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other 
officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining 
recorder,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  that  the  requisite  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  or 
Improvements  made  thereon,  and  the  description  required  in  other  cases,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  claim  is  situated,  as  the  case  msy  be,  five  dollars  per  acre  for 
his  claim,  together  with  the  proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole  proceedings  and 
the  judgment  roll  shall  be  certified  by  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer 
as  by  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  thereon  for  the 
claim,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  applicant  shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of 
the  court,  rightly  to  possess.  The  adverse  claim  may  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
any  duly  authorized  agent  or  attorney  in  fact  of  the  adverse  claimant  cognisant 
of  the  facts  stated;  and  the  adverse  claimant,  if  residing  or  at  the  time  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  wherein  the  claim  is  situated,  may  make  oath 
to  the  adverse  claim  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  or  any  notary  public 
of  any  province  or  military  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  where  the  adverse  claimant  may  then  be. 
If  it  appears  from  the  decision  of  the  court  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to 
separate  and  different  portions  of  the  claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion 
of  the  claim,  with  the  proper  fees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  whereupon  the  provincial 
secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  said  Islands  may  be 
described  as  mining  recorder  shall  certify  the  proceedings  and  judgment  roll  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  patents  shall  issue  to  the  several  parties  according  to  their  respective  rights. 
If  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section  title  to  the  ground  in  contro- 
versy shall  not  be  established  by  either  party,  the  court  shall  so  nnd,  and  judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  accordingly.  In  such  case  costs  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
either  party,  and  the  claimant  shall  not  proceed  in  the  office  of  the  provincial 
secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  said  Islands  may  be 
described  as  mining  recorder  or  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  ground  in  contro- 
versy until  he  shall  have  perfected  his  title.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  a  title  conveyed  by  a  patent  for  a  mining 
claim  to  any  person  whatever. 

Skc.  40.  That  the  description  of  mineral  claims  upon  surveyed  lands  shall  des- 
ignate the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys. 
hut  need  not  conform  therewith ;  but  where  a  patent  shall  he  issued  for  claims 
upon  unsurveyed  lands  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  in  extending  the  surveys  shall  adjust  the  same  to  the  boundaries  of  such 
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patented  claim  according  to  the  plat  or  description  thereof,  but  ao  an  in  no  cue 
to  interfere  with  or  change  the  location  of  any  such  patented  claim. 

Sec.  41.  That  an;  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  Act  may  enter 
and  obtain  patent  to  lands  that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  building  atone  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  placer  mineral  claims. 

Sec.  42.  That  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  Act  may  enter 
and  obtain  patent  to  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  and  chiefly 
valuable  therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  placer  mineral 
claims. 

Sec.  43.  That  no  location  of  a  placer  claim  shall  exceed  sixty-four  hectares  for 
any  association  of  persons,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  persons  composing  such 
association,  and  no  such  location  shall  include  more  than  eight  hectares  for  an 
individual  claimant  Such  location  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  or  its  successors,  with  reference  to  public  surveys, 
and  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  defeat  or  impair  any  bona  fide  owner- 
ship of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  or  authorize  the  sale  of  the  improvements 
of  any  bona  fide  settler  to  any  purchaser. 

Sec.  44.  That  where  placer  claims  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  and  con- 
form to  legal  subdivisions,  no  further  survey  or  plat  shall  be  required,  and  all 
placer  mining  claims  located  after  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  Philippine  system  of  public-land  surveys  and  the 
regular  subdivisions  of  such  surveys;  but  where  placer  claims  can  not  be  con- 
formed to  legal  subdivisions,  survey  and  plat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsurveyed 
lands;  and  where  by  the  segregation  of  mineral  lands  in  any  legal  subdivision  a 
quantity  of  agricultural  land  less  than  sixteen  hectares  shall  remain,  such  frac- 
tional portion  of  agricultural  land  may.  be  entered  by  any  party  qualified  by  law 
for  homestead  purposes. 

Sec.  46.  That  where  such  person  or  association,  they  and  their  grantors  have 
held  and  worked  their  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  evidence  of  such  possession  and 
working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  to  a 
patent  thereto  under  this  Act,  in  the  absence  of  any  adverse  claim;  but  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  impair  any  lien  which  may  have  attached  in  any 
way  whatever  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  patent. 

Sec.  48.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  may 
appoint  competent  deputy  mineral  surveyors  to  survey  mining  claims.  The  expenses 
of  the  survey  of  vein  or  lode  claims  and  of  the  survey  of  placer  claims,  together 
with  the  cost  of  publication  of  notices,  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicants,  and  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  and  they  shall 
also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  such  deputy  mineral  surveyor  to  make  the  surrey. 
The  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  also  have  power 
to  establish  the  maximum  charges  for  surveys  and  publication  of  notices  under 
this  Act;  and  in  case  of  excessive  charges  for  publication  he  may  designate  any 
newspaper  published  in  a  province  where  mines  are  situated,  or  in  Manila,  for 
the  publication  of  mining  notices  and  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  such  paper; 
and  to  the  end  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  may  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  subject  such  applicant  shall  file  with  the  provincial  secretary,  or 
such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  de- 
scribed as  mining  recorder,  a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges  and  fees  paid  by  such 
applicant  for  publication  and  surveys,  and  of  all  fees  and  money  paid  the  provin- 
cial treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
statement  shall  be  transmitted,  with  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  47.  That  all  affidavits  required  to  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be  verified 
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before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  province  or  military 
department  where  the  claims  may  be  situated,  and  all  testimony  and  proofs  may 
be  taken  before  any  such  officer,  and,  when  duly  certified  by  the  officer  taking  the 
same,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  before  the  proper  provincial 
secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  be  described  as  mining  recorder.  In  cases  of  contest  as  to  the  mineral  or 
agricultural  character  of  land  the  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  aa  herein 
provided  on  personal  notice  of  at  least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party;  or  if  such 
party  can  not  be  found,  then  by  publication  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  days 
in  a  newspaper  to  be  designated  by  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer 
as  by  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  published  nearest  to 
the  location  of  such  land  and  in  two  newspapers  published  in  Manila,  one  in  the 
English  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands;  and  the  provincial  secretary 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  may  be  described  aa  mining  recorder 
shall  require  proofs  that  such  notice  has  been  given. 

Sic.  48.  That  where  nonmineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or  lode  is  used 
or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  milling  purposes, 
such  nonadjacent  surface  ground  may  be  embraced  and  included  in  an  application 
for  a  patent  for  such  vein  or  lode,  and  the  same  may  be  patented  therewith, 
subject  to  the  same  preliminary  requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are 
applicable  to  veins  or  lodes;  but  no  location  of  such  nonadjacent  land  shall  exceed 
two  hectares,  and  payment  for  the  same  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  aa  fixed 
by  this  Act  for  the  superficies  of  the  lode.  The  owner  of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduc- 
tion works  not  owning  a  mine  in  connection  therewith  may  also  receive  a  patent 
for  his  mill  site  as  provided  in  tbis  section. 

Sec.  49.  That  as  a  condition  of  sale  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  provide  rules  for  working,  policing,  and  sanitation  of  mines,  and  rules  con- 
cerning easements,  drainage,  water  rights,  right  of  way,  right  of  Government 
survey  and  inspection,  and  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  those  conditions  shall  be 
Fully  expressed  in  the  patent.  The  Philippine  Commission  or  its  successors  are 
hereby  further  empowered  to  fix  the  bonds  of  deputy  mineral  surveyors. 

Sec.  50.  That  whenever  by  priority  of  possession  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued 
and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  same,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed, but  whenever  any  person,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injures 
or  damages  the  possession  of  any  settler  on  the  public  damoin,  the  party  com- 
mitting such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury 
or  damage. 

Sic.  51.  That  all  patents  granted  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued 
water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  euch 
water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  by  the  preceding 

Sec.  52.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish land  districts  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers  wher- 
ever they  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  and  to  further 
provide  that  in  districts  where  land  offices  are  established  proceedings  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  had  before  provincial  officers  shall  be  had  before  the  proper 
officers  of  such  land  offices. 
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Sec.  63.  That  every  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  who  has  acquired  the  rights 
of  a  native  of  said  Islands  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  or  any 
association  of  persons  severally  qualified  as  above,  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
proper  provincial  treasurer,  have  the  right  to  enter  any  quality  of  vacant  coal 
lands  of  said  Islands  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  reserved  by  competent  author- 
ity, not  exceeding  sixty-four  hectares  to  such  individual  person,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  hectares  to  such  association,  upon  payment  to  the  provincial 
treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  per  hectare  for  such  lands,  where  the  same  shall  be  sit- 
uated more  than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed  railroad  or  available  harbor 
or  navigable  stream,  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  hectare  for  such  lands  as 
shall  be  within  fifteen  miles  of  such  road,  harbor,  or  stream:  Provided,  That  such 
entries  shall  be  taken  in  squares  of  sixteen  or  sixty-four  hectares,  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  public-land  surveys  of  the  said 
Islands  in  plotting  legal  subdivisions. 

Sec.  54.  That  any  person  or  association  of  persons,  severally  qualified  as  above 
provided,  who  have  opened  and  improved,  or  shall  hereafter  open  and  improve, 
any  coal  mine  or  mines  upon  the  public  lands,  and  shall  be  in  actual  possession 
of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  right  of  entry  under  the  preceding 
section  of  the  mines  so  opened  and  improved. 

Sec.  GG.  That  all  claims  under  the  preceding  section  must  be  presented  to  the 
proper  provincial  secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  actual  possession 
and  the  commencement  of  improvements  on  the  land  by  the  filing  of  a  declaratory 
statement  therefor;  and  where  the  improvements  shall  have  been  made  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  sixty 
days  from  the  expiration  of  such  three  months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of 
a  declaratory  statement;  and  no  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
allowed  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  SO.  That  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  be  held  to  authorise  only  one 
entry  by  the  same  person  or  association  of  persons ;  and  no  association  of  persons, 
any  member  of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of  such  sections,  either  as  an 
Individual  or  as  a  member  of  any  other  association,  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other 
lands  under  the  provisions  thereof ;  and  no  member  of  any  association  which  shall 
have  taken  the  benefit  of  such  section  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under 
their  provisions;  and  all  persons  claiming  under  section  fifty-eight  shall  be  re- 
quired to  prove  their  respective  rights  and  pay  for  the  lands  filed  upon  within 
one  year  from  the  time  prescribed  for  filing  their  respective  claims;  and  upon 
failure  to  file  the  proper  notice  or  to  pay  for  the  land  within  the  required  period, 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  entry  by  any  other  qualified  applicant. 

Seo.  67.  That  in  case  of  conflicting  claims  upon  coal  lands  where  the  improve- 
ments shall  be  commenced  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  priority  of 
possession  and  improvement,  followed  by  proper  filing  and  continued  good  faith, 
shall  determine  the  preference  right  to  purchase.  And  also  where  improvements 
have  already  been  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  division  of  the  land 
claimed  may  be  made  by  legal  subdivisions,  which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
practicable  with  the  subdivisions  of  land  provided  for  in  this  Act,  to  include  as 
near  as  may  be  the  valuable  improvements  of  the  respective  parties.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  issue  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  and  preceding  sections  re- 
lating to  mineral  lands. 

Seo.  68.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  secretary  of  anj 
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province  or  the  commander  of  any  military  department  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  any  lands  within  the  province  are  saline  in  character,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  provincial  secretary  or  commander,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  take  testimony  in  reference  to  such  lands,  to 
ascertain  their  true  character,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  if,  upon  such  testimony,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  find  that  such  lands  are  saline  and  incapable  of  being  purchased 
under  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  public  domain,  then  and  in  such  case  said 
lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  provincial  secretary  or  such 
other  officer  as  by  the  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  of  the 
province  or  department  iu  which  the  same  shall  be  situated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  Buch  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Government  and.  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  for  cash,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  hectare;  and 
iu  case  such  lands  fail  to  sell  when  so  offered,  then  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
private  Bale  at  such  office,  for  cash,  at  a  price  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  hec- 
tare, in  the  same  manner  aa  other  lands  in  the  said  Islands  are  sold.  All  executive 
proclamations  relating  to  the  sales  of  public  saline  lands  shall  be  published  in 
only  two  newspapers,  one  printed  in  the  English  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish 
language,  at  Manila,  which  shall  be  designated  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  69.  That  no  Act  granting  lands  to  provinces,  districts,  or  municipalities 
to  aid  In  the  construction  of  roads,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  embrace  mineral  lands,  which,  in  all  cases,  are  reserved  exclusively, 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided  in  the  Act  or  Acts  making  the  grant. 

Sec.  60.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  of  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  having  a  valid,  perfected  mining  concession 
granted  prior  to  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  but  all  such 
concessions  shall  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  force  at  the 
time  they  were  granted,  subject  at  all  times  to  cancellation  by  reason  of  illegality 
in  the  procedure  by  which  they  were  obtained,  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  as  requisite  to  their  retention  in  the  laws  under  which  they 
were  granted!  Provided,  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  such  concession  shall 
cause  the  corners  made  by  its  boundaries  to  be  distinctly  marked  with  permanent 
monuments  within  six  months  after  this  Act  has  been  promulgated  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  that  any  concessions  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  so  marked 
within  this  period  shall  be  free  and  open  to  explorations  and  purchase  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  61.  That  mining  rights  on  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall, 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  acquired  only  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

Sec.  62.  That  all  proceedings  for  the  cancellation  of  perfected  Spanish  conces- 
sions shall  be  conducted  in  the  courts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  an4  of  the  parties,  unless  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission,  or  its  successors,  shall  create  special  tribunals  for  the  determination 
of  such  controversies. 


Sec.  63.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorised, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Act,  to  acquire,  re- 
ceive, hold,  maintain,  end  convey  title  to  real  and  personal  property,  snd  may 
acquire  real  estate  for  public  uses  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Sic.  64.  That  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  in  section  sixty-three  may  also 
be  exercised  in  respect  of  any  lands,  easements,  appurtenances,  and  hereditaments 
which,   on  the  thirteenth   of  August,   eighteen  hundred   and  ninety-eight,   were 
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owned  or  held  by  associations,  corporations,  communities,  religious  orders,  or 
private  individuals  in  such  large  tracts  or  parcels  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  injuriously  to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
acquire  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  section  said  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  hereby  empowered  to  incur  indebtedness,  to  borrow  money,  and  to 
issue,  and  to  sell  at  not  less  than  par  value,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
of  the  present  standard  value  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  said  Islands, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  best,  registered  or  coupon  bonds 
of  said  Government  for  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary,  said  bonds  to  be  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  to 
be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  said  Government  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard 
value  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  said  Islands;  and  said  bonds  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  said  Government,  or  any 
local  authority  therein,  or  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or 
received  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  applied  by  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  acquisition  of  the  property  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  to  no  other  purposes. 

Sec.  66.  That  alt  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  consti- 
tute a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  Government  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations-  and 
conditions  provided  for  in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments  and 
the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorised  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  said 
lands  by  the  preceding  section  and  said  deferred  payments  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  moneys  realized  or  received  from  sales  or  other 
disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also  constitute  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity.  Actual  settlers  and  occu- 
pants at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Government  shall  have  the 
preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Government. 

MUNICIPAL   ISONDS   FOB   PCBUC   QCFBOVKMENTS. 

Sec.  68.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  construct  sewers,  to  furnish 
adequate  sewer  and  drainage  facilities,  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and 
to  provide  all  kinds  of  municipal  betterments  and  improvements  in  municipalities, 
the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  such  limitations,  terms,  and 
conditions  as  ft  may  prescribe,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  may  permit  any  municipality  of  said 
Islands  to  incur  indebtedness,  borrow  money,  and  to  issue  and  sell  (at  not  less 
than  par  value  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States)  registered  or  coupon  bonds  in 
such  amount  and  payable  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Government 
of  said  Islands,  with  interest  thereon  not  to  exceed  five  per  centum  per  annum: 
Provided,  That  the  entire  indebtedness  of  any  municipality  under  this  section 
xhnll  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  said 
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municipality,  and  any  obligation  in  excess  of  auch  limit  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  07.  That  all  municipal  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  fifty  dollars, 
or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together  with 
the  interest  thereon,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard 
value,  or  its  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  the  said  Islands;  and  said  bonds 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  any  local  authority  therein,  or-  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  68.  That  all  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and 
sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  utilized  under  authorization  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  providing  the  municipal  improvements  and  betterment 
which  induced  the  issue  and  sale  of  Baid  bonds,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  89.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  by  the  levy  and 
collection  of  taxes  on  the  municipality,  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  or  by 
other  means,  make  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  obligation  of  the  bonds  of  such 
municipality,  and  shall  create  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  them  and  pay 
the  interest  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue:  Provided,  That  if  said 
bonds  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Government 
or  said  Islands,  such  municipality  shall  reimburse  said  Government  for  the  sum 
Uiub  paid,  and  said  Government  is  hereby  empowered  to  collect  said  sum  by  the 
levy  and  collection  of  taxes  on  such  municipality. 

Sec.  70.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  construct  sewers  in  the 
city  of  Manila  and  to  furnish  it  with  an  adequate  sewer  and  drainage  system 
and  supply  of  water  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  first  had,  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  the 
city  of  Manila  to  incur  indebtedness,  to  borrow  money,  and  to  issue  and  sell  (at 
not  less  than  par  value  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States),  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  deem  best,  registered  or  coupon  bonds  of  the  city  of  Manila 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  payable  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Government, 
with  interest  thereon  not  to  exceed  five  per  centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  71.  That  said  coupon  or  registered  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of 
fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard 
value,  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  the  said  Islands;  and  said  bonds 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  Government  of 
the  said  Islands,  or  of  any  local  authority  therein,  or  of  the  Government  of  th'c 
United  States. 

Sec.  72.  That  all  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue 
and  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  utilized  under  authorization  of  said  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  providing  a  suitable  sewer  and  drainage  system  and 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Manila  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  73.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  by  the  levy  and 
collection  of  taxes  on  the  city  of  Manila,  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  or  by 
other  means,  make  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  obligation  of  said  bonds  and 
shall  create  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  them  and  pay  the  interest  thereon 
fn  accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue:  Provided,  That  if  said  bonds  or  any  por- 
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tion  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  of  said  Islands,  said 
city  shall  reimburse  said  Government  for  the  sum  thus  paid,  and  said  Govern- 
ment is  hereby  empowered  to  collect  said  sum  by  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes 
on  said  city. 

FRANCHISES. 

Sec.  74.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  grant  franchises, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  including  the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  works  of  public  utility  and 
service,  and  may  authorize  said  works  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  over 
and  across  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  including  streets,  highways, 
squares,  and  reservations,  and  over  similar  property  of  the  Government  of  said 
Islands,  and  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  of  the  Islands  may  grant  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  such 
public  property  belonging  to  said  provinces  or  municipalities:  Provided,  That  no 
private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any  purpose  under  this  section  without  just 
compensation  paid  or  tendered  therefor,'  and  that  such  authority  to  take  and 
occupy  land  shall  not  authorize  the  taking,  use,  or  occupation  of  any  land  except 
such  as  is  required  for  the  actual  necessary  purposes  for  which  the  franchise  Is 
granted,  and  that  no  franchise,  privilege,  or  concession  shall  be  granted  to  any 
corporation  except  under  the  conditions  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  amendment, 
alteration,  or  repeal  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  lands  or 
rights  of  use  and  occupation  of  lands  thus  granted  shall  revert  to  the  govern- 
ments by  which  they  were  respectively  granted  upon  the  termination  of  the  fran- 
chises and  concessions  under  which  they  were  granted  or  upon  their  revocation 
or  repeal.  That  all  franchises,  privileges,  or  concessions  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  forbid  the  issue  of  stock  or  bonds  except  in  exchange  for  actual  cash,  or  for 
property  at  a  fair  valuation,  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  bonds  so 
issued;  shall  forbid  the  declaring  of  stock  or  bond  dividends,  and,  in  the  case  of 
public-service  corporations,  shall  provide  for  the  effective  regulation  of  the  charges 
thereof,  for  the  official  inspection  and  regulation  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  such 
corporations,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  percentage  of  gross  earnings 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  province  or  municipality 
within  which  such  franchises  are  granted  and  exercised:  Provided  further,  That 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  organized  under  this  Act,  or  for  any 
person,  company,  or  corporation  receiving  any  grant,  franchise,  or  concession  from 
the  Government  of  said  Islands,  to  use,  employ,  or  contract  for  the  labor  of  per- 
sons claimed  or  alleged  to  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude;  and  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  so  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  all 
cnarters,  grants,  franchises,  and  concessions  for  doing  business  in  said  Islands, 
and  in  addition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

-Sec.  75.  That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except 
such  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  created,  and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture 
shall  by  its  charter  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining  and  for  any  corpo- 
ration organized  for  any  purpose  except  irrigation  to  be  in  any  wise  interested 
in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining.  Corporations, 
however,  may  loan  funds  upon  real-estate  security  end  purchase  real  estate  when 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose  of  real  estate  so 
obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.     Corporations  not  organized 


in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  doing  business  therein,  shall  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 


8r.c.  TO.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  a  mint  at  the  city  of  Manila,  in  said  Islands,  for  coinage  purposes, 
and  the  coins  hereinafter  authorized  may  be  coined  at  said  mint.  And  the  said 
Government  is  hereby  authorized  to  enact  laws  necessary  for  such  establishment: 
Pmcided,  That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mint£  and  coinage,  so 
far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  extended  to  the  coinage  of  said  Islands. 

Sec.  77.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  coin, 
for  use  In  said  Islands,  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  centavos  and  of  the 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  nine-tenths  grains,  a  coin  of  the  de- 
nomination of  twenty  centavos  and  of  the  weight  of  seventy-seven  and  sixteen 
one- hundredths  grains,  and  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  ten  centavos  and  of  the 
weight  of  thirty-eight  and  fifty-eight  one-hundredth  a  grains,  and  the  standard  of 
said  silver  coins  shall  be  such  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred 
shall  be  of  pure  metal  and  one  hundred  of  alloy,  and  the  alloy  shall  be  of  copper. 

Sec.  78.  That  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  authorised  by  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  coined  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  auch  amounts  as  it  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  from  silver  bullion  purchased  by  said  Government,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States:  .Provided,  That  said  Gov- 
ernment may  in  addition  and  in  its  discretion  reeoin  the  Spanish  Filipino  dollars 
and  subsidiary  silver  coins  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  said  Islands  into  the  subsidiary  coins  provided  for  in  the  preced- 
ing section  at  such  rate  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  and  the 
subsidiary  silver  coins  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  legal  tender  in  said 
Islands  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  79.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  also  authorized  to 
issue  minor  coins  of  the  denominations  of  one-half  centavo,  one  centavo,  and  five 
centavos,  and  such  minor  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  In  said  Islands  for  amounts 
not  exceeding  one  dollar.  The  alloy  of  the  flve-centavo  piece  shall  be  of  copper 
and  nickel,  to  be  composed  of  three-fourths  copper  and  one-fourth  nickel.  The 
alloy  of  the  one-centavo  and  one-half -centavo  pieces  shall  be  ninety-five  per  centum 
of  copper  and  five  per  centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  In  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  said  Government.  The  weight  of  the  flve-centavo  piece  shall  be 
seventy-seven  and  sixteen-hundredths  grains  troy,  and  of  the  one-centavo  piece 
eighty  grains  troy,  and  of  the  one-half -centavo  piece  forty  grains  troy. 

Sec.  80.  That  for  the  purchase  of  metal  for  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinage, 
authorized  by  the  preceding  sections,  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  its  current  funds,  which  shall  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  coinage  under  said  sections;  and  the  gain  or  seigniorage  arising 
therefrom  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  .of  said  Islands. 

Sec.  81.  That  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinage  hereinbefore  authorized  may 
be  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila,  or 
arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  said  Government  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  their  coinage  at  any  of  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  charge  covering  the  reasonable  ,ost  of  the  work. 

Sec.  82.  That  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinage  hereinbefore  authorized  shall 
bear  devices  and  inscriptions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  such  devices  and  inscriptions  shall  express  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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United  States,  that  it  is  a  coin  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  denomination  of 
the  coin,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage. 

Sec.  83.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  all  necessary  appropriations  and  all  proper  regulations  for  the  redemption 
and  reissue  of  worn  or  defective  coins  and  for  carrying  out  all  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  coinage. 

Sec.  84.  That  the  laws  relating  to  entry,  clearance,  and  manifests  of  steamships 
and  other  vessels  arriving  from  or  going  to  foreign  ports  shall  apply  to  voyages 
each  way  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  and  the  posses- 
sions thereof,  and  all  laws  relating  to  the  collection  and  protection  of  customs 
duties  not  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  eighth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  "temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,"  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  vessels  and  goods  arriving  from  said  Islands  in  the  United 
States  and  its  aforesaid  possessions. 

The  laws  relating  to  seamen  on  foreign  voyages  ahull  apply  to  seamen  on  vessels 
going  from  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  aforesaid  to  said  Islands,  the 
customs  officers  there  being  for  this  purpose  substituted  for  consular  officers  in 
foreign  ports. 

The  provisions  of  chapters  six  aud  seven,  title  forty-eight.  Revised  Statutes, 
so  far  as  now  in  force,  and  any  amendments  thereof,  shall  apply  to  vessels  making 
voyages  either  way  between  ports  of  the  United  States  or  its  aforesaid  possessions 
and  ports  in  said  Islands;  and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  public  health 
and  quarantine  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all  vessels  entering  a  port  of  the  United 
States  or  its  aforesaid  possessions  from  said  Islands,  where  the  customs  officers 
at  the  port  of  departure  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  such  law  of  consular 
officers  in  foreign  ports. 

Section  three  thousand  and  five,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  other  exist- 
ing laws  concerning  the  transit  of  merchandise  through  the  United  States,  shall 
apply  to  merchandise  arriving  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  destined  for  any 
of  its  insular  and  continental  possessions,  or  destined  from  any  of  them  to  foreign 
countries. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal  or  alter  any  part  of  the  Act  of 
March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  aforesaid,  or  to  apply  to  Guam,  Tutuila, 
or  Manila,  except  that  section  eight  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  and 
amend  the  tariff  laws  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,"  enacted  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and 
approved  by  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  authorise  the  Civil  Governor  thereof 
in  bis  discretion  to  establish  the  equivalent  rates  of  the  money  in  circulation  in 
said  Islands  with  the  money  of  the  United  States  as  often  as  once  in  ten  days. 

Sec.  85.  That  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  such  banking  associa- 
tions in  said  Islands  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars 
and  chartered  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  depositories  of  public  money  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  governing  such  depositories  in  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  said  Islands  shall  not  be  required  to 
deposit  bonds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  to  give  other  specific  secu- 
rities for  the  safe-keeping  of  public  money  except  as  prescribed,  In  his  discretion, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  hereby  continued  until  otherwise  provided,  and  shall 
be  reported  to  Congresn.  which  hereby  reserves  the  power  and  authority  to  annul 
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the  same,  and  the  Philippine  Commission  is   hereby  directed  to  make  annual 
report  of  all  its  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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Sec.  87.  That  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  organized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  hereby  continued  until  otherwise  provided,  and  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department.  The 
business  assigned  to  said  Bureau  shall  embrace  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
government  in  the  island  possessions  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized 
to  detail  an  officer  of  the  Army  whom  he  may  consider  especially  well  qualified, 
to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  Chief  of  said  Bureau; 
and  said  officer  while  acting  under  said  detail  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  a  colonel. 

Sec.  88.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved,  July  1,  1902. 

[Public— No.  37.] 

o  establish  the  nuk  and  pay 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America-  in  Congress  assembled,  That  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
may  be  detailed  for  service  as  Chief  and  assistant  chiefs,  the  said  assistant  chiefs 
not  to  exceed  in  number  four,  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and  that  during 
the  continuance  of  such  details  the  officer  serving  as  Chief  shall  have  the  rank, 
pay,  and  allowances  of  brigadier-general,  and  the  officers  serving  as  assistant 
chiefs  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  colonel:  Provided,  That  the 
difference  between  the  pay  and  allowances  of  brigadier-general  and  colonel,  as 
herein  provided,  and  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  officers  so  detailed  in  the 
grades  from  which  they  are  detailed  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Philippine  Treasury. 

Seo.  2.  That  any  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts  ordered  to  assist  the  Phil- 
ippine Constabulary  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  officers  serving  as  Chief  or  assistant  chiefs  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary,  as  herein  provided:  Provided,  That  when  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  shall  be  ordered  to  assist  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  said  scouts 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  placed  under  the  command  of  inspectors  or  other  officers 
of  the  Constabulary  below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  of  Constabulary. 

Approved,  January  30,  1903. 

[Public— No.  72.] 

An  Act  to  provide  tor  the  removal  of  [persona  accused  of  crime  to  and  from  the  Philippine 
Wands  far  trial. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentativet  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  section  ten  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  arrest  and  removal  therefrom  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  any  fugitive  from  justice  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  offense 
against  the  United  States  within  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  shall  apply  within 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  arrest  and  removal  therefrom  to  the  United  States 
of  any  fugitive  from  justice  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  offense 
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against  the  United  States.  Such  fugitive  may,  by  any  judge  or  magistrate  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against  offenders 
therein,  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  pending  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  for  his  removal  to  the  United  States,  which  warrant  it 
ahull  he  the  duty  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  seasonably  to  issue, 
and  of  the  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  designated  for  the  purpose  to 
execute.  Such  officer  or  agent,  when  engaged  in  executing  Buch  warrant  without 
the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  marshal  of  the  United 
States  bo  far  as  such  powers  are  requisite  for  the  prisoner's  safe-keeping  and  the 
execution  of  the  warrant. 

Seo.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  sections  fifty-two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and 
fifty-two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  applicable, 
shall  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  said  sections, 
shall  be  deemed  a  Territory  within  the  meaning  thereof. 

Approved,  February  9,  1903. 

[Public— No.  137.] 

An  Act  to  establish  a  standard  of  value  and  to  provide  lor  a  coinage  svatem  In  the  Philippine 

Be  if  enaoled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  be  the  gold  peso  consisting  of  twelve  and  nine-tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine- 
teuths  fine,  said  gold  peso  to  become  the  unit  of  value  when  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have  coined  and  ready  for,  or  in,  circulation  not  less 
than  five  million  of  the  silver  pesos  hereinafter  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  the 
gold  coins  of  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  two  pesos  herein- 
after authorized  to  be  coined  shall  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  addition  to  the  coinage  authorized  for  use  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  Act 
temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  authorized  to  coin  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  seventy-five  million 
pesos,  for  use  in  said  Islands,  s  silver  coin  of  the  denominstion  of  one  peso  and 
of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains,  and  the  standard  of  said  silver 
coins  shall  be  such  that  of  one  thousand  parts,  by  weight,  nine  hundred  shall  be 
Of  pure  metal  and  one  hundred  of  alloy,  and  the  alloy  shall  be  of  copper. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  silver  Philippine  peso  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  legal 
tender  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  contract:  Provided,  That  debts  contracted  prior  to 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  may  be  paid  in  the 
legal-tender  currency  of  said  Islands  existing  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  said 
contracts,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  contract. 

Sec.  4.  That  section  seventy-seven  of  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  is  hereby  amended  so  that  it  shall  read: 

"Sec.  77.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  coin 
for  use  in  said  Islands  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  eentavos  and  of  the 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  eight  grains,  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  twenty 
eentavos  and  of  the  weight  of  eighty-three  and  ten  one-hundredths  grains,  and  a 
coin  of  the  denomination  of  ten  eentavos  and  of  the  weight  of  forty-one  and  fifty- 
five  one-hundredths  grains;   and  the  standard  of  said  silver  coins  shall  be  such 
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that  of  one  thousand  parts,  by  weight,  nine  hundred  shall  be  of  pure  metal  and 
one  hundred  of  alloy,  and  the  alloy  shall  be  of  copper." 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Philippine  peso  herein  authorized,  and  the  subsidiary  silver 
coins  authorized  by  section  seventy-seven  of  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  coined 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  In  such  amounts 
as  it  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  limited  in  section  two  of  this  Act,  from  silver  bullion  purchased 
by  said  Government,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States;  Provided,  That  said  Government  may,  in  its  discretion,  in  lieu  of  the 
purchase  of  bullion,  recoin  any  of  the  silver  coins  now  in  or  hereafter  received  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  into  the  coins  provided 
for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  as  herein 
amended,  at  such  rate  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe;  and  the 
subsidiary  silver  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  the  Act  of  July  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  shall  be  legal  tender  in  said  Islands  to  the  amount  of  ten 

Sec.  6.  That  the  coinage  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  entitled  "An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes," 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  and  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  adopt  such  measures  aa  it  may  deem  proper,  not  inconsistent  with 
said  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
silver  Philippine  peso  at  the  rate  of  one  gold  peso,  and  in  order  to  maintain  such 
parity  between  said  silver  Philippine  pesos  and  the  gold  pesos  herein  provided  for, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  may  issue  temporary  certificates  of  indebtedness,  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  four  per  centum  annually,  payable  at  periods  of 
three  months  or  more,  but  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  which 
shall  be  in  the  denominations  of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  fifty  pesos,  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  such  sum,  and  shall  be  redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  lawful  money  of  said  Islands,  according  to  the  terms  of  issue  prescribed  by 
the  Government  of  said  Islands;  but  the  amount  of  such  certificates  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  ten  million  dollars,  or  twenty  million  pesos,  and 
said  certificates  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  local  authority  therein,  or  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under 
any  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority  in  the  United  States  or  the  Philippine 
Islands:  Provided,  That  all  the  proceeds  of  said  certificates  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  maintenance  of  said  parity,  as  herein  provided,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  million  dollars  at  any  one  time 
may  be  used  as  a  continuing  credit  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  in  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  now  in  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  silver  coins  heretofore  issued  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  use  in  said 
Islands  shall  be  receivable  for  public  dues  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Civil  Governor  of  said  Islands. until  such  date, 
not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  public  proclamation  of  said  Civil  Governor,  when  such  coins  shall  cease 
to  be  so  receivable:  Provided,  That  the  public  offices  of  the  Government  of  said 
Islands  shall  give  a  preference  for  all  public  dues  to  the  silver  pesos  and  the 
silver  certificates  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  may  at  any  time  refuse  to  receive 
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such  Mexican  dollars  and  Spanish  coins  as  may  appear  to  be  counterfeit  or 
defective. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized,  in 
his  discretion,  to  receive  deposits  of  the  standard  silver  coins  of  one  peso  author- 
ized by  this  Act  to  be  coined,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  said  Islands 
or  any  of  its  branches,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  twenty  pesos,  and  to  issue  silver 
certificates  therefor  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten 
pesos,  and  coin  so  deposited  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  and  held  for  the 
payment  of  such  certificates  on  demand,  and  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Such 
certificates  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  for  all  public  dues  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued,  and  when  held  by  any 
banking  association  in  said  Islands  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purchase  of  metal  for  the  silver  Philippine  peso  authorized 
by  this  Act,  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  its  current  funds,  or  as  hereinbefore  authorized,  which  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  coinage  under  said  sections. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  silver  Philippine  pesos  hereinbefore  authorized  may  be  coined 
at  the  mint  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila,  or  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  said  Government  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  their  coinage  or  any  portion  thereof  at  any  of  the  mints 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  charge  covering  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  work. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  silver  Philippine  peso  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  bear  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  such  devices  and  inscriptions  shall  express  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  a  coin  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  denomination  of  the 
coin,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
when  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  cause  to  be  made 
and  prepared  any  drawings,  designs,  and  plates,  and  execute  any  coinage,  en- 
graving, or  printing  of  notes  and  certificates  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  make 
a  proper  charge  for  the  same,  covering  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  actual  cost, 
which  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  said  Islands. 

Sec.  13.  That  section  seventy-eight  of  the  Act  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  and  all  Acts  and  parte  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  all  provisions  of  law  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands  making  any 
form  of  money  legal  tender  after  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  2,  1B03. 
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